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OVERSIGHT OF THE SECURITIES AND 
EXCHANGE COMMISSION’S FAILURE TO 
IDENTIFY THE BERNARD L. MADOFF PONZI 
SCHEME AND HOW TO IMPROVE SEC PER- 
FORMANCE 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 2009 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met at 2:33 p.m., in room SD-538, Dirksen Sen- 
ate Office Building, Senator Christopher J. Dodd (Chairman of the 
Committee) presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN CHRISTOPHER J. DODD 

Chairman Dodd. The Committee will come to order, and let me 
thank all of our guests here today in the Banking Committee, my 
colleagues and staff. Today’s hearing is entitled “Oversight of the 
SEC’s Failure to Identify the Bernard L. Madoff Ponzi Scheme and 
How to Improve SEC Performance.” Let me thank the staff and 
others for the work they have done on this issue and the follow- 
on we will need to do as well, not that this one hearing is going 
to complete the examination of this question, because obviously the 
significance of it Americans are well aware of, including the most 
recent reports about taped conversations between Mr. Madoff and 
others in which his contempt for the process, the SEC, and the 
American people is quite evident. Obviously, as he says, “First of 
all, this conversation never took place, OK?” Some indication of 
what we are — the individual, the psychopathic individual we are 
dealing with on these issues. 

I am going to make some brief opening comments, and then I 
will turn to Senator Shelby for opening comments, and following 
the Bob Corker rule, there will be no statements made by any 
other member of the Committee until the opening round. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Dodd. This way we can get through this thing and 
make sure we get two rounds in. I tease Bob Corker about his pref- 
erence. 

Senator Menendez. Mr. Chairman, is that who we have to be 
thankful to? 

Chairman Dodd. I do not know. Ask Bob Corker about that rule. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Dodd. I have teased him about it along the way. And, 
again, if anyone feels absolutely compelled that they would like to 

( 1 ) 
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say something, obviously I try to accommodate my colleagues’ re- 
quests. But if it would be all right, we would like to move along 
and cover the ground. 

Let me begin. Bernie Madoff stole $50 billion, and maybe more. 
He stole from individuals, he stole from pensions funds, he stole 
from charities and municipalities, communities like Fairfield in my 
home State of Connecticut. He stole more than money. He stole the 
retirement savings and the economic security of families and indi- 
viduals, organizations, and charities all across the United States. 
And the very agency charged with the responsibility of policing Mr. 
Madoff, the Securities and Exchange Commission, did not stop him. 
There can be no excuse for that colossal failure. But I demand, as 
my colleagues do here. Democrats and Republicans, that victims of 
this fraud — some of whom hail from my home State and many, of 
course, all across the country that have testified before this Com- 
mittee, as some have, also demand an explanation. How did this 
happen? What went on? Who was on the beat? What was going on 
that allowed this colossal — colossal — thievery to occur? 

And so today we hold our third hearing on Ponzi schemes, and 
our second on the Madoff fraud, in particular, to find out how this 
could possibly have happened and what we need to do as a Govern- 
ment, as an Exchange Commission, as well as the Congress of the 
United States, to minimize this ever occurring again. 

Incredibly, it emerged late last year that the SEC staff had re- 
ceived multiple complaints over a period of 16 years — 16 years, 
from 1992 to 2008 — that Bernie Madoff s business was not legiti- 
mate, but had not taken any effective action. To his credit, then- 
Chairman Christopher Cox directed the SEC Inspector General to 
conduct a full investigation of why these credible reports had been 
ignored. The Inspector General released a report last week, and it 
is deeply disturbing, to put it mildly. 

As the report indicates, the SEC received, and I am quoting: 

more than ample information in the form of detailed and substantive com- 
plaints, hut a thorough and competent investigation or examination was 
never performed. 

The report goes on to describe an embarrassing series of internal 
failures at the SEC. 

One, incompetent supervisors directed their offices to look only 
for the types of fraud they understood and failed to recognize the 
type actually being committed in the Madoff case. 

Number two, inexperienced SEC staff simply accepted Mr. 
Madoffs claims without making the single phone call or sending 
the single letter that it would have taken to verify the information 
they were given. 

Number three, no one ever thought it merited a closer look when 
Mr. Madoff said he traded in Europe with a firm that reported 
there was no activity — when a firm that reported there was no ac- 
tivity in the account. 

And, fourthly, divisions and offices failed to coordinate or share 
information. 

This is ugly stuff, to put it mildly. Beginning in 1992, 16 years 
ago, 17 years ago, the SEC received information that should have 
led to the quick end of Bernie Madoffs Ponzi scheme. But because 
the task of following up on that information was assigned to junior 
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staff or supervisors with insufficient experience in the securities 
market, because that staff failed to ask obvious questions or take 
simple steps to verify what Mr. Madoff told them, and because 
their supervisors actually discouraged in some cases further inves- 
tigation — in short, because the SEC failed to do its job, Bernie 
Madoff stole $50 billion. 

Today we are going to hear from the Inspector General about his 
report. We will hear from Harry Markopolos, an individual we have 
talked about on this Committee, who early, early on sent the warn- 
ing signals in detailed information about what he determined was 
a Ponzi scheme. Mr. Markopolos is an investment analyst who con- 
tinually attempted to get the SEC’s attention with regard to the 
Madoff fraud about his ideas for improving the organization. And 
we will hear from the heads of the Office of Compliance Inspections 
and Examinations and the Division of Enforcement about what the 
SEC has done in light of the Madoff revelations and about what 
Chairman Schapiro intends to do going forward. 

There are several clear steps that I believe — and I hope my col- 
leagues and others would agree — that need to be taken. One, the 
SEC staff should be trained in markets and investment strategies 
so they can know fraud when they see it, and the SEC should hire 
staff with real-world experience. The very culture needs to be re- 
formed to encourage aggressive oversight. Staff should verify self- 
serving statements of facts made by targets of investigations. And 
coordination between the SEC’s offices and divisions must be im- 
proved, and that is a point, by the way, that I am going to come 
back to over and over again, this idea of coordinating activities so 
we do not have these kind of stovepiped problems. And the SEC 
is not the only organization that suffers from a stovepipe mentality. 
That was all across Government, for that matter, but particularly 
here where divisions within the organization are required to com- 
municate with each other, so you share information and knowledge 
arriving at decisions as to whether or not to go forward in matters 
like this. And, last, there should be a more rigorous system of eval- 
uating outside tips and allegations, including articles in the finan- 
cial press. 

Well, like many Americans who have obviously been following 
this event since last fall, I am stunned and angry, as many people 
are in this country, that this fraud was allowed to happen. But I 
also believe that the SEC can do better. 

Let me say as well, because obviously we are going to talk today 
about the SEC, a lot of people work there. And this is not part of 
my prepared remarks. I have a high regard for the many, many 
people who work at the SEC and do a terrific job every day. And 
so I do not want this to be seen as some sweeping indictment of 
everybody who works at this organization. Far from it. I have a 
high regard for people who dedicate their lives, work long hours to 
ferret out problems that exist. And so this is really trying to find 
out where we go from here, obviously how this happened, and how 
we can step forward. And I am pretty confident I speak for all of 
us up here to reflect the respect we have for the literally hundreds 
of people who dedicate their lives at this agency. And I thank you 
personally for the kind of work you do. And we are just going to 
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ask you to help us to make sure that we minimize if not prohibit 
and stop forever this kind of an event ever occurring again. 

I literally get emails every day, almost every day from constitu- 
ents of mine in Connecticut. These are not wealthy people. These 
are people who work every day, work hard every day to save and 
retire to provide some security for themselves. They have been ru- 
ined, at least in their minds, by what has happened here. They 
have been wiped out by what has happened. 

Dr. Backe, who was a constituent of mine, testified in January 
before this very Committee about what happened to him and the 
people in his medical practice in Connecticut. These people have 
literally been devastated by what has occurred. And I do not know 
if there is any way we can compensate them adequately. SIPC does 
not seem to be able to require us to be able to do much about it. 
I would like to hear my colleagues’ thoughts on what we might do, 
or the SEC. But we have got to make sure this does not happen 
again. But I do not want every individual working at the SEC to 
feel somehow this is an indictment across the spectrum of everyone 
there. Hardly from it. But, clearly, we have got to do a better job, 
and this is infuriating, what happened in this case. 

With that, let me turn to Senator Shelby. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR RICHARD C. SHELBY 

Senator Shelby. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Last January, right here in this room, a little more than 1 month 
after Bernard Madoff confessed to running a $50 billion multi-dec- 
ade Ponzi scheme, this Committee held a hearing to try to under- 
stand how a fraud of that magnitude could go undetected by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission for so many years. Unfortu- 
nately, that hearing yielded few answers. 

In the intervening 7 months since, the SEC’s Inspector General, 
who is with us today, has been piecing together what really hap- 
pened. His report sets out a chronology that tracks 15 years of 
missed opportunities and considerable incompetence. The IG found 
that the Office of Compliance Inspections and Examinations and 
the Division of Enforcement at the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission were made aware at least six times that there might be 
something wrong in Madoffs firm. Potentially fruitful leads were 
not pursued, while significant staff resources were devoted to run- 
ning down clearly unproductive avenues. 

Investigations were unfocused, understaffed, and improperly doc- 
umented. Communication across the SEC offices was so badly 
flawed that Madoff himself had to alert the New York examiners 
that their counterparts in the Washington office of the SEC had 
been looking at similar issues. 

The IG determined that the SEC culture and organizational 
structure discouraged employees at the SEC from reaching out to 
one another to share market intelligence, obtain expert advice, or 
to compare notes about their cases. The Securities and Exchange 
employees did not give weight to colleagues’ recommendations, so 
a tip found credible by one group of staffers would be dismissed 
hastily by another. 

The report also documents that Mr. Madoff, despite his per- 
sistent misrepresentations to the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
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sion, received greater deference by the staff at the SEC than the 
tippers who spotted his fraud. Ultimately, in each case the report 
indicates that the lingering questions and concerns of the SEC em- 
ployees was swept under the rug by impatient and inflexible super- 
visors at the SEC who concluded that asking the logical next ques- 
tion would take too long or would be outside the scope of the exam- 
ination. How absurd. 

In the aftermath of the botched Madoff investigation, the SEC 
has claimed that more funding will address its failures? Will it? 
The report, however, clearly describes an agency that does not 
know how to use the information and resources it already has. Eix- 
ing the SEC will not merely involve more resources. It is going to 
take much more. The Commission is going to have to make a 
broad-based change if it hopes to become a smarter, more flexible, 
more productive, and ultimately accountable organization. 

I am hopeful that the SEC will learn from its failures and seize 
this opportunity to reform itself from within. If it refuses to do so. 
Congress will do it for them. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dodd. Thank you very much. Senator. 

I will now introduce our panelists, and these introductions are a 
little bit longer than I normally give, but I think it is important 
to note that these are some very, very talented people who have re- 
cently joined the SEC to come on board, and I think knowing a bit 
about their backgrounds in a public setting like this will hopefully 
be a source of some encouragement to people about steps that have 
already been taken under the leadership of the SEC. 

Eirst of all, I welcome David Kotz, who is not with the SEC but, 
rather, is the Inspector General of the SEC. He joined the SEC in 
December of 2007 and previously had served as Inspector General 
for the Peace Corps. Having been a former Peace Corps volunteer 
when Thomas Jefferson was President of the United States, going 
back a number of years — it seems that long. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Dodd. I welcome your previous experience in covering 
the Peace Corps. Prior to that, he worked at the U.S. Agency for 
International Development and in private law firms, and he pre- 
pared the extensive report we are examining today. And he will be 
our first witness. 

In the second panel, you have already heard me talk about Harry 
Markopolos who spoke with and met with and gave detailed anal- 
ysis to the SEC staff raising questions about whether Bernie 
Madoff was violating securities laws such as by operating a Ponzi 
scheme from 2000 to 2008, over an 8-year period. Mr. Markopolos 
holds professional certifications as a chartered financial analyst 
and as a certified fraud examiner. He is a past president of the 
Boston Security Analysts Society. He currently works as an inde- 
pendent fraud investigator with attorneys pursuing actions under 
the Ealse Claims Act and other statutes. From 1991 to 2004, he 
worked with Rampart Investment Management Company where he 
became its chief investment officer. 

John Walsh was appointed the Acting Director of the Office of 
Compliance Inspections and Examinations at the SEC in August of 
2009, just a few weeks ago. He has served at the SEC for 20 years. 
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including service in the Office of General Counsel, the Division of 
Enforcement, and the Special Counsel to Chairman Arthur Levitt. 
He has been a member of the OCIE staff since its creation in 1995. 

Robert Khuzami — and I hope I pronounced that correctly — was 
appointed as Director of the SEC Division of Enforcement in Feb- 
ruary of 2009 and came to the SEC from Deutsche Bank where he 
had served as general counsel for the Americas since 2004, earlier 
as global head of litigation and regulatory investigations, and prior 
to this, Mr. Khuzami served as a Federal prosecutor for 11 years 
with the U.S. Attorney’s Office for the Southern District of New 
York prosecuting complex securities and white-collar criminal mat- 
ters, including insider trading, Ponzi schemes, and accounting 
fraud — obviously an extensive background. 

We thank all of our witnesses today for being with us. Mr. Kotz, 
we will begin with you. I am going to have the lights on here to 
watch your time. We do not want to cut you too short, but we 
would like you to move along as well to get to the questions. So 
thank you again for the tremendous work you have done and that 
of your staff in preparing this report. 

STATEMENT OF H. DAVID KOTZ, ESQ., INSPECTOR GENERAL, 
SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Mr. Kotz. Thank you for the opportunity to testify today before 
this Committee as Inspector General of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. In my testimony, I am representing the Office 
of Inspector General, and the views that I express are those of my 
office and do not necessarily reflect the views of the Commission. 

Immediately after Bernard Madoff confessed to operating a 
multi-billion-dollar Ponzi scheme, my office commenced an inves- 
tigation into why the SEC had failed to discover this scheme. On 
December 17, 2003, we issued an agency-wide document preserva- 
tion notice and submitted requests for email records from the 
SEC’s Office of Information Technology. Over the course of the in- 
vestigation, we saw emails from over 70 current and former SEC 
employees for various time periods relevant to the investigation, 
ranging from 1999 to 2009. In all, we estimate that we obtained 
and searched approximately 3.7 million emails. 

During the investigation we also reviewed work papers and ex- 
amination files of the SEC examinations of Madoff from 1990 to 
December 11, 2008, and sought documentation from third parties, 
such as FINRA and DTC, to undertake our own analysis of 
Madoff s trading records. 

To assist us in the investigation, we retained two sets of outside 
consultants. In February 2009, we retained FTI Consulting, Inc. to 
aid with the review of the examinations of Madoff that were con- 
ducted by the SEC. In June 2009, we retained First Advantage 
Litigation Consulting Services to assist us in the restoration and 
production of additional Madoff-related emails that the SEC had 
been unable to provide due to gaps in electronic data. 

We also conducted 140 testimonies under oath or interviews of 
122 individuals with knowledge of facts or circumstances sur- 
rounding the SEC’s examinations and/or investigations of Madoff. 
I would like to acknowledge the extraordinary efforts of the GIG 
investigative team that I have been honored to lead in conducting 
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this important investigation. These included Deputy Inspector Gen- 
eral Noelle Frangipane, Assistant Inspector General for Investiga- 
tions David Fielder, and Senior Counsels Heidi Steiber, David 
Witherspoon, and Christopher Wilson, as well as my assistant, Ro- 
berta Raftovich. Without their incredible devotion and exceptional 
work, we would not have been able to complete the investigation 
and present a thorough and comprehensive report within such a 
short period of time. 

On August 31, 2009, we issued to the SEC Chairman a com- 
prehensive report of investigation in the Madoff matter containing 
over 450 pages of analysis. In our report, we found that between 
June 1992 and December 2008 when Madoff confessed, the SEC re- 
ceived six substantive complaints that raised significant red flags 
concerning Madoff s investment adviser operations and should have 
led to questions about whether Madoff was actually engaged in 
trading. We also found that the SEC was aware of two articles re- 
garding Madoff s investment operations that appeared in reputable 
publications in 2001 and questioned Madoff s unusually consistent 
investment returns. 

Our report concluded that notwithstanding these six complaints 
and two articles, the SEC never conducted a competent and thor- 
ough examination or investigation of Madoff for operating a Ponzi 
scheme and that, had such a proper examination or investigation 
been conducted, the SEC would have been able to uncover the 
fraud. 

The first complaint, which was received by the SEC in 1992, al- 
leged that an unregistered investment company was offering 100- 
percent safe investments with high and extremely consistent rates 
of return over significant periods of time to special customers. 

The second complaint was very specific, and different versions of 
it were provided to the SEC in May 2000, March 2001, and October 
2005. The complaint submitted in 2005, entitled “The World’s Larg- 
est Hedge Fund is a Fraud,” detailed approximately 30 red flags 
indicating that Madoff was operating a Ponzi scheme, a scenario it 
described as “highly likely.” 

In May 2003, the SEC received a third complaint from a re- 
spected hedge fund manager identifying numerous concerns about 
Madoff s strategy and purported returns. Specifically, the complaint 
questioned whether Madoff was actually trading options in the vol- 
ume he claimed and noted that Madoff s strategy and purported re- 
turns had no correlation to the overall equity markets in over 10 
years. According to an SEC manager, the complaint laid out issues 
that were “indicia of a Ponzi scheme.” 

The fourth complaint was part of a series of internal emails of 
another registrant that the SEC discovered in April 2004. The 
emails described the red flags that a registrant’s employees had 
identified while performing due diligence on their own Madoff in- 
vestment using widely available information. These red flags iden- 
tified included Madoffs incredible and highly unusual fills for eq- 
uity trades, his misrepresentation of his options trading, and his 
unusually consistent, non-volatile returns over several years. One 
of the internal emails provided a clear, step-by-step analysis of why 
Madoff must be misrepresenting his options trading. The SEC ex- 
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aminers who initially discovered the emails viewed them as indi- 
cating “some suspicion as to whether Madoff is trading at all.” 

The SEC received the fifth complaint in October 2005 from an 
anonymous informant, which stated: 

I know that MadofFs company is very secretive about their operations and 
they refuse to disclose anything. If my suspicions are true, then they are 
running a highly sophisticated scheme on a massive scale. And they have 
been doing it for a long time. 

The sixth complaint was sent to the SEC by a “concerned citizen” 
in December 2006 and advised the SEC to look into Madoff and his 
firm, referencing a potential scandal of major proportion which was 
executed by the investment firm Bernard L. Madoff. 

In March 2008, the SEC Chairman’s office received another copy 
of the 2006 complaint, with the additional information that Madoff 
kept two sets of records and implying that a false set of records 
were kept on Madoff s computer. 

These complaints all contained specific information and could not 
have been fully and adequately resolved without a thorough exam- 
ination and investigation of Madoff for operating a Ponzi scheme. 

According to our FTI experts, the most critical step in examining 
or investigating a potential Ponzi scheme is to verify the subject’s 
trading through an independent third party. We found that the 
SEC conducted two investigations and three examinations related 
to Madoff s investment adviser business based on the detailed and 
credible complaints that raised the possibility that Madoff could 
have been operating a Ponzi scheme. Yet at no time did the SEC 
ever verify Madoffs trading through an independent third party 
and never actually conducted a Ponzi scheme examination or inves- 
tigation of Madoff. 

In the first examination and investigation conducted in 1992 
based on suspicions that a Madoff associate had been operating a 
Ponzi scheme, the SEC focused its efforts on Madoffs associate and 
never thoroughly scrutinized Madoffs operations even after learn- 
ing that Madoff made all the investment decisions and claimed to 
achieve remarkably consistent returns over a period of numerous 
years with a very basic trading strategy. The SEC seemed not to 
have considered the possibility that Madoff could have taken the 
money that he used to pay the associate’s customers back from 
other brokerage clients. 

In 2004 and 2005, the SEC’s examination unit, OCIE, conducted 
two parallel cause examinations of Madoff. The exams were simi- 
larly flawed. There were significant delays in the commencement 
of the examinations, notwithstanding the urgency of the com- 
plaints, and the teams assembled were relatively inexperienced. 
The scopes of the exams were in both cases too narrowly focused 
on the possibility of front-running, with no significant attempts 
made to analyze the numerous red fiags about Madoff s trading and 
returns. 

During both these examinations, the exam team discovered sus- 
picious information and evidence and caught Madoff in contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies. However, they either disregarded these 
concerns or simply asked Madoff about them and accepted his 
seemingly implausible answers at face value. 
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Astoundingly, both examinations were open at the same time in 
different offices without either office knowing the other one was 
conducting a virtually identical investigation. In fact, it was Madoff 
himself who informed one of the exam teams that the other team 
had already received the information being sought from him. 

Both examinations failed to follow up with outside entities. In 
the first examination, the examiners drafted a letter to the NASD 
seeking independent trade data, but never sent the letter, claiming 
it would have been too time-consuming to review the data they 
would have obtained. Our expert opined that had this letter been 
sent, the data collected would have provided the information nec- 
essary to reveal Madoffs Ponzi scheme. 

In the second examination, the OCIE Assistant Director obtained 
information from a financial institution that Madoff claimed he 
used to clear his trades, indicating there was no transaction activ- 
ity in Madoffs account for a specified time period, but failed to con- 
duct any follow-up or even share this information with the exam 
team. The investigation that arose from a complaint that explicitly 
stated it was highly likely that Madoff was operating a Ponzi 
scheme never really investigated the possibility of a Ponzi scheme. 
The Enforcement staff failed to appreciate the significance of the 
analysis in the complaint and directed most of their investigation 
at determining whether Madoff should register as an investment 
adviser. 

The Enforcement staff again almost immediately caught Madoff 
in lies and misrepresentations, but failed to follow up on inconsist- 
encies. In fact, when Madoff provided evasive or contradictory an- 
swers to important questions in testimony, the staff simply accept- 
ed his explanations as plausible. 

Although the Enforcement staff attempted to seek information 
from independent third parties, they failed to follow up. Eor exam- 
ple, when they received a report from the NASD that Madoff had 
no option positions on a certain date, they did not take any further 
steps. Eurther, Enforcement drafted, but decided not to send, a let- 
ter seeking documentation from European counterparties. Had any 
of these efforts been fully executed, they would have led to Madoffs 
Ponzi scheme being uncovered. 

We have recommended that the Chairman carefully review our 
report and share with OCIE and Enforcement management the 
portions of this report that relate to performance failures by those 
employees who still work at the SEC so that appropriate action is 
taken on an employee-by-employee basis. My office also plans to 
issue three additional reports relating to the SEC’s failures regard- 
ing Madoff. Because of the systematic breakdowns we found in our 
investigation, we plan to issue two separate audit reports providing 
the SEC with specific and concrete recommendations to improve 
the operations of both OCIE and Enforcement. ETI is finalizing a 
report that will describe its analysis of OCIE’s exam process and 
provide numerous “lessons learned,” with specific and concrete rec- 
ommendations to improve nearly every aspect of OCIE’s operations. 
These recommendations, which are currently in draft status, are 
detailed in my written testimony. 

We are also finalizing a report that analyzes “lessons learned” 
from the Enforcement investigations of Madoff and prescribes con- 
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Crete recommendations for improvement within Enforcement. The 
Enforcement-related recommendations we are currently considering 
are also detailed in my written statement. 

Both reports containing recommendations to OCIE and Enforce- 
ment will he finalized and issued within the next few weeks. We 
also plan to issue an additional report in November 2009 analyzing 
the reasons why OCIE’s investment adviser unit did not conduct an 
examination of Madoff after he was forced to register as an invest- 
ment adviser. 

My office is committed to following up on all the recommenda- 
tions that we will be making to ensure that significant changes and 
improvements are made in the SEC’s operations as a result of our 
findings. We are confident that under Chairman Schapiro’s leader- 
ship the SEC will take the appropriate steps to implement our rec- 
ommendations and ensure that fundamental changes are made in 
the SEC’s operations so that the errors and failings we found in 
our investigation are properly remedied and not repeated. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Dodd. Thank you very much for the very comprehen- 
sive work you and your staff have done, and we appreciate it. 

I am going to ask the Clerk to keep on about 7 or 8 minutes here 
for the first round, because we have a second panel to go to and 
I know several colleagues have other oversight hearings and re- 
sponsibilities. They will be coming in and out. And I am going to 
leave the record open, by the way, for questions, as well, if they are 
unable to make it here, so they have a chance to make sure their 
questions will be answered, and I would appreciate, to the extent 
you have got a lot of work in front of you and recommendations, 
if you would also respond to these questions as soon as possible. 
I would make that similar request for our second panel. In fact, I 
am making it now, so they can hear that, as well. 

Let me just quickly, if I can, jump in. The report describes a 
number of very critical instances in which the SEC staff failed to 
see information — ^you have just enumerated these in your testi- 
mony — getting information from third parties to verify Mr. Madofifs 
claims about his trades. Steps as simple as sending a letter that 
was already drafted, in fact, in one case, a drafted letter just need- 
ed to be sent that might have brought an end to this thing years 
ago, or making a single phone call to the Depository Trust Corpora- 
tion or the National Association of Securities, NASD. Just a single 
phone call, is that what you are saying, a single letter being sent, 
a single phone call having been made, in your view, could have 
brought this to a screeching halt and exposed it for what it was? 

Mr. Kotz. Senator, that is right. The concern was that they 
would get tremendous amounts of information that would take a 
long time to peruse. But, in fact, of course, since Madoff wasn’t en- 
gaged in trading, they would have received very little information 
and immediately they would have seen that on certain days that 
Madoff was claiming in customer statements he had $2 billion in 
options, for example, there are no records of those. 

Chairman Dodd. He made no trades? 

Mr. Kotz. That is right. I mean, he had a broker-dealer oper- 
ation and he had firm trades, but it was in very different amounts. 
It was certainly — we actually — during the course of our investiga- 
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tion, we went to DTC and we got specific dates, for example, the 
date that Madoff testified before the SEC, and we compared the 
documents, the customer statements, with the documents from the 
DTC and immediately we saw that there was no question that 
Madoff wasn’t making anywhere near the volume that he said he 
was, and with respect to the NASD, as well. I mean, there are enti- 
ties that clear trades. Those are independent entities. Madoff can’t 
give them documents. Those documents are independent. And had 
they done that, they would have uncovered this scheme. 

Chairman Dodd. So a single phone call, a single letter, would 
have exposed this for what this was 

Mr. Kotz. Yes, that is right. 

Chairman Dodd. That is your testimony. To what do you at- 
tribute — again, and this is a broad question, but try and be brief 
in your answer — the lack of follow-through? I mean, is it agency 
culture? Lack of staff commitment? Staff not wanting to antagonize 
powerful people within the industry? The Office of Compliance In- 
vestigations, Examination, and Enforcement, do they employ trust- 
ing people? I presume they do, but I raise the question with you 
here. What should the SEC do, in your view, as a general matter 
to address this issue? 

Mr. Kotz. Well, I think there are a couple of reasons. One, they 
were too trusting of Madoff. I think a lot of people just simply 
didn’t believe that Madoff could be operating a Ponzi scheme, not- 
withstanding the fact that they got complaints that gave indicia of 
that Ponzi scheme. 

I think also they set the scope of their examinations and inves- 
tigations too narrowly. So when the junior folks wanted to con- 
tinue, the senior people said, that is not within the scope. 

I think that there was too much of an emphasis on numbers, how 
many exams were going to get done that year. And there was a cer- 
tain time period where the examiners were at Madoffs firm con- 
ducting an examination. They wanted to continue and their super- 
visor said, time is up, we have to move on to the next one, without 
really going back to ensure that you did a full and thorough job on 
that one. 

I think skepticism is very important, no matter who it is. I mean, 
Madoff certainly used the fact that he was the sole contact for 
many of the examinations, particularly involving junior examiners. 
They sat with Bernie Madoff for hours a day. He told them stories 
about how he was on the short list to be the next SEC Chairman 
and gave them information, dropped a lot of names. And there 
wasn’t sufficient support from the senior-level people. You cannot 
allow a junior-level person to be put in that position. 

Madoff was very aggressive when they would ask for information 
that he didn’t want to provide and they didn’t get enough support 
and back-up from their senior-level people. Madoff tried to focus 
them toward front running, toward these limited areas so they 
would not get to the real issues, and he was successful in doing 
that. 

Chairman Dodd. There are 41 recommendations, by my count, 
that you make in your report. I know you are going to make 
some — there is a follow-on you are going to be doing with some rec- 
ommendations. But the 41 I have counted — this is a hard question 
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to ask you, but I would like you to try anyway — how do you 
prioritize these? In the recommendations, which are the ones that 
you believe are deserving of immediate attention to minimize, if not 
entirely stop, this kind of example from happening again? 

Mr. Kotz. Yes. I mean, I think there are specific things that 
have to be done within particularly the examination program in 
terms of ensuring that when a complaint comes in, all aspects of 
the complaint are reviewed. They have to ensure that the planning 
memorandum are done appropriately. They have to ensure that the 
conduct of the exam is done sufficiently. They have to go to inde- 
pendent third parties. I think those are very important areas. 

I think you mentioned earlier about coordination among staff. I 
think that is one that has to be addressed right away. You cannot 
have a situation where one side of the SEC doesn’t know what the 
other side is doing. I mean, in that examination, the examiners 
were ready to confront Madoff with some misrepresentations, in- 
consistencies. When they confronted him, he pushed back at them 
by saying, “I already provided this to your colleagues.” They were 
embarrassed. They were taken aback. And it is difficult to continue 
that momentum in an examination when it seems as though the 
individual you are examining knows more than you do. So that is 
one, I think, that has to be remedied right away. 

I mean, the fact is that the SEC as a whole got numerous com- 
plaints over the years, but nobody kind of counted it up to see, hey, 
wait a minute. We have got this complaint and this complaint and 
this complaint, and taking it all in, there must be more to it than 
just simply front running. So that is something, I think, that must 
be addressed right away. 

Chairman Dodd. Steven Pearlstein writes for the Washington 
Post — and I agree writes a good column — wrote a column recently 
in which he suggested there is a culture at the SEC — and I am not 
going to quote him exactly, I don’t remember the exact words he 
used — that minimizes the following on of tips, that there is sort of 
a rejection of the tips coming in as just not really worthy of follow- 
on. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Kotz. Certainly, in the case of Harry Markopolos’s com- 
plaint, the enforcement investigators felt that he wasn’t an insider 
and immediately discounted his complaint. And we asked them 
when we did the investigation, what else could Harry Markopolos 
have provided other than perhaps, “Bernie Madoff told me he was 
operating a Ponzi scheme,” and if he had provided that, then we 
wouldn’t need the SEC. 

So there was that case, that unless it is an insider, that they had 
concerns about Harry Markopolos because he made reference to a 
bounty, that he is only out for money, and they discounted him 
based on that, when in fact, if you look carefully at his complaint, 
he had two scenarios. One was a Ponzi scheme, which he viewed 
as highly likely. One was front running, which he viewed as un- 
likely. Front running was the one that he could potentially get a 
bounty, not for the Ponzi scheme. So if he was really out for a 
bounty, he would have pushed the other one, not the Ponzi scheme. 

But yes, there was definitely a sense, particularly in the inves- 
tigations that we looked at, of them not taking seriously enough 
complaints like Harry Markopolos’s complaint because that person 
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was an insider, because the information wasn’t given to them 
wrapped up in a bow. And clearly, the SEC got sufficient informa- 
tion to then move the ball — I mean, that was one of our concerns 
about the entire process. The SEC got detailed complaints. They 
never really took it anywhere from where the complaints were, not- 
withstanding the fact that they spent significant time. And as you 
say, doing other things, for example, contacting independent third 
parties, would have immediately moved the ball. 

Chairman Dodd. Yes. How about, just in terms of you have the 
Boston office, the New York office. These things kind of go on. Are 
there jealousies within offices, who initiates an investigation, who 
gets it, who gets credit? Is that a problem? Did you encounter that? 

Mr. Kotz. You know, it is interesting, because the Boston office 
was very impressed with Harry Markopolos’s complaint, under- 
stood Harry Markopolos’s complaint 

Chairman Dodd. They wanted an investigation. 

Mr. Kotz. They wanted an investigation. 

Chairman Dodd. They sent it down to New York. 

Mr. Kotz. Right. At that time, there was a concern in the agency 
that offices were hoarding cases, and so, rightly so, the Boston of- 
fice felt they shouldn’t hoard this case. They should send it to New 
York where Madoff was. It didn’t make sense for Boston to do it. 

But when the heads of the Boston office sent it to New York, 
they made special efforts. They had the head of the Boston office 
email the head of the New York office directly to make sure that 
they understood this is not a complaint we just want to give you 
because we want to take the good ones. This was a very significant 
complaint. Then they followed a couple 

Chairman Dodd. Was that an extraordinary kind of communica- 
tion? 

Mr. Kotz. Yes, it was, absolutely. And then they followed up a 
couple weeks later to make sure that someone was assigned to that 
case, even after the first follow-up. So they did what they could to 
ensure that New York was doing it appropriately. Ironically, had 
they hoarded the case, as was the case and was a concern within 
the agency, they would have likely taken the appropriate steps to 
uncover the Ponzi scheme. 

Chairman Dodd. Last, and my time is up, but I want to raise 
the silo problem that you have already addressed to some degree. 
And I say, this is not a unique problem. I mean, this — we see this, 
I think, in private organizations as well as public ones, this kind 
of approach where there is not the kind of communication between 
divisions for a variety of reasons. How serious a problem is this, 
and what do you recommend be done about it? 

Mr. Kotz. Yes. I mean, I think on the examination side, it was 
a concern. You had broker-dealer examiners conducting the exami- 
nations who didn’t understand the investment manager side. I do 
believe, and John Walsh will talk about that later, that that issue 
has been rectified and now they are doing exams with the joint 
groups. So I think that that is on its way to being resolved. 

On the enforcement side, the concern was Madoff would say that 
his trading was in Europe. Well, we have an Office of International 
Affairs. If you have questions about trading in Europe, you go to 
the Office of International Affairs. That is their purpose. The En- 
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forcement Division didn’t do that, and I think that is something 
that needs to he encouraged among enforcement attorneys. If they 
don’t understand particular issues, they need to seek assistance in 
the agency. There are people in the agency who do understand it, 
but they need to seek assistance from them so that they can prop- 
erly conduct these investigations. 

Chairman Dodd. Is there anything as simple as an interagency 
task force that sits down periodically with each other to talk about 
various cases to determine whether or not there ought to be some 
cross-pollination in their efforts? 

Mr. Kotz. I think that is a good idea. I think where you have 
an investigation that involves foreign issues, I think that there 
should be some recording that efforts were made by the enforce- 
ment investigators, almost like a check list, that they checked off 
that they spoke to this office. So you force people — there wasn’t suf- 
ficient planning. When they first got this complaint, they didn’t sit 
down and say, how do we go about investigating a Ponzi scheme, 
because if they had done that, the first thing they would have said 
was, let us go to independent third parties. They need to have that 
process in place. They need to have the experience to understand 
and they need to be required to take certain steps, and a step in- 
volving European trading would be asking questions of our inter- 
national folks. 

Chairman Dodd. My time is long since up, but I just want to 
make sure as you get these reports and the further examination of 
recommendations, whether or not we actually hold another hearing 
on this or not, but I want to maintain that we get that information 
right away from you, and obviously we will follow up with it. But 
I want you to keep very much in contact with this Committee on 
these recommendations, and specifically if there are any statutory 
recommendations.! I am not recommending there be any at this 
point, but I would like to know whether or not you think there 
needs to be, whether or not this Committee has to take some action 
beyond holding hearings as to whether or not — whether it is addi- 
tional resources for the SEC to do a job or anything else. I think 
all of us would like to know whether or not you are making any 
recommendations ich would require the action by the Congress. I 
want to know that, OK? 

Mr. Kotz. Absolutely. 

Chairman Dodd. Thank you. 

Senator Shelby. 

Senator Shelby. Thank you. Mr. Kotz, would just simply pro- 
viding more resources without other structural changes address the 
problems you have identified at the SEC? 

Mr. Kotz. Yes, I think it is more than just resources. 

Senator Shelby. Absolutely. 

Mr. Kotz. Yes. 

Senator Shelby. It is structure, too, isn’t it, and leadership? 

Mr. Kotz. Yes. Yes. Because while resources was a factor in that 
they didn’t have a branch chief on certain examinations, at the end 


^H. David Kotz’s additional recommendations sent to Chairman Dodd are available in Com- 
mittee files. 
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of the day, the SEC spent years examining and investigating 
Madoff 

Senator Shelby. And found nothing. 

Mr. Kotz. ^but didn’t do the appropriate things. So additional 

people, if they are not going to do the appropriate things, will not 
solve the problem. 

Senator Shelby. Just waste resources? 

Mr. Kotz. Yes. 

Senator Shelby. In your report, and it is very lengthy and thor- 
ough and we appreciate what you have done, it noted that some in- 
vestors viewed the fact that the SEC had inspected the Madoff firm 
as a sort of regulatory seal of approval for the firm. What steps can 
be taken, in your judgment, to help investors understand that the 
fact that a firm registered with or inspected by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission does not mean that the firm is legitimate or 
guarantee that it is operating in full compliance with the law? How 
do we thread that needle there? 

Mr. Kotz. Yes. I think there has to be a better educational proc- 
ess, without a doubt, because that was a significant issue. We 
found folks who reinvested with Madoff based on their feeling that 
the SEC had checked out Madoff. I had a very sophisticated hedge 
fund individual say to me he knew for sure that Madoff wasn’t run- 
ning a Ponzi scheme because he had seen Harry Markopolos’s com- 
plaint and he knew that the SEC would look at that carefully and 
there is no way they wouldn’t have caught the Ponzi scheme. 

So part of that means the SEC needs to do a better job in its in- 
vestigations, but they also need to explain to the public and inves- 
tors out there exactly what it means when they close an investiga- 
tion. It doesn’t mean they are doing everything right, and Bernie 
Madoff certainly used that fact, constantly referring to the SEC 
just being in here, which they were, as a way to convince people 
who were perhaps hesitant about investing with him. 

Senator Shelby. Your report also describes a series of failures at 
the SEC that enabled Mr. Madoff to continue to swindle the inves- 
tors for decades. Given that failures occurred repeatedly and 
throughout different part of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, can we assume that other similar frauds are likely occurring 
or have occurred without detection? 

Mr. Kotz. Well, I mean, we haven’t looked at other specific mat- 
ters — 

Senator Shelby. I know that. 

Mr. Kotz. ^but yes, it was a concern that the same pattern 

seemed to take place across the spectrum. If you look at the exami- 
nations and investigations from 1992 until the present, it was very 
similar — limited focus, not enough aggressiveness in the investiga- 
tions and examinations, inexperienced junior people not being sup- 
ported by supervisors. So it is a great concern. 

Obviously, we spent a lot of time analyzing the Madoff situation 
and issued a very long report, but we don’t know what else is out 
there and it is a great concern that these seem to be systematic 
issues. And I think the agency needs to address those issues in a 
systematic way. 

Senator Shelby. In some of your recommended reforms in your 
report, you offer a number of recommendations at the end of your 
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report to improve the process by which matters are handled. Very 
important. One of the examiners you talked to, however, lamented 
the fact that, and I will quote, “the typical SEC examiner walks 
into a room where there are a bunch of dead bodies lying around 
and they notice that the clocks are 10 minutes fast.” In other 
words, they notice the wrong thing. 

Are you concerned that even if your recommendations are imple- 
mented, we hope, that the culture of the SEC is such that exam- 
iners will be rewarded for focusing only on technical violations of 
the securities laws rather than the real substance, looking behind 
compliance check lists and identifying more serious problems such 
as this massive fraud? 

Mr. Kotz. Yes. I mean, that is a concern. We devote an entire 
section of the report to many interviews we had with folks outside 
in the private sector who conducted due diligence and we tried to 
compare the methods that they used when they conducted due dili- 
gence to what the SEC used. And what we found was exactly that. 
They take a more holistic approach. They look at larger issues 
rather than kind of a check list approach. Did you file this form? 
Was this signed? Are the clocks on time? Et cetera. And so it is a 
concern. 

I think that the way to resolve that is to get more input from 
these private sector folks. There are a lot of very smart people in 
the private sector who make very good decisions about invest- 
ments, folks who looked at Madoff and immediately realized that 
there was something wrong with his returns. The SEC can get — 
have educational opportunities for training from these outside enti- 
ties, and I think that will help them to focus more on big picture 
issues rather than have a check list and go by and not notice the 
fraud in the corner of the room. 

Senator Shelby. You also noted in your report, you spoke with 
private entities that had conducted due diligence that you have al- 
luded to and concluded that Madoffs purported returns were not 
legitimate. In other words, they raised concern. Given that there 
seem to have been many people who suspected something was 
wrong at the Madoff firm, why do you think that more whistle- 
blowers did not come forward to the SEC, or were there enough 
whistleblowers but not enough diligence at the SEC? 

Mr. Kotz. I mean, I think that there were sufficient complaints. 
I think that there were a lot of people who were skeptical about 
Madoffs returns. He was using what even the SEC examiners 
called a plain vanilla trading strategy. There was no magic in his 
split-strike conversion strategy. 

I don’t think that there were a lot of people who did due diligence 
who necessarily assumed it was a Ponzi scheme. Many people 
thought he was doing perhaps something else illegal, but not nec- 
essarily a Ponzi scheme. So that may be a reason why there wasn’t 
more people 

Senator Shelby. But had reason to believe that something was 
not right, didn’t they? 

Mr. Kotz. Yes. Yes. And people told us that they are nervous 
about coming forward. I mean, I think one of the other issues to 
look at is to encourage people to come forward. 

Senator Shelby. Absolutely. 
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Mr. Kotz. People are nervous to come forward. One of the indi- 
viduals who came forward came forward anonymously, asked us to 
keep his name anonymous in this report. Many of the people we 
talked to about due diligence asked specifically not to have their 
name reported. When the report came out, even though we took out 
their names, they called and said, “Are you sure there is no way 
that our name is anywhere in the report?” I mean, there is a con- 
cern out there about bringing information forward. 

So when you have somebody like Harry Markopolos who is will- 
ing to come forward, you have to take that and do the appropriate 
investigation. But I think something has to be done to look at how 
to encourage more people to file complaints, because the folks out 
in private industry, they have a good sense of what is going on. 

Senator Shelby. Is it mind boggling to you, as you did your re- 
search and investigation here, that a fraud of such magnitude, $50 
billion or more — I assume one of the largest the SEC has ever dealt 
with or failed to deal with — how could it have happened, right? 

Mr. Kotz. Absolutely. Absolutely. And certainly, Bernie Madoff 
had a very good reputation, and I think that played a part in this 
whole issue, which is no one really believed that Bernie Madoff 
could be operating a Ponzi scheme. And I think that that is a rea- 
son why many investors continued to invest with him. 

My position would be, after doing this investigation, that if you 
get a complaint that says Bernie Madoff is operating a Ponzi 
scheme, you need to be able to believe it in order to conduct an ap- 
propriate investigation. At that point, you need to allow for the pos- 
sibility that it is happening and check it out. And when you start 
checking it out and you see Bernie Madoff saying things that are 
contradictory, you need to keep going. 

Senator Shelby. He not only fooled the investors, he fooled the 
SEC big time, didn’t he? 

Mr. Kotz. Yes, he did. 

Senator Shelby. Thank you. 

Chairman Dodd. Thank you very much. Senator. 

The Chairman of the Securities Subcommittee, Jack Reed. 

Senator Reed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Kotz, for an extraordinarily insightful and in- 
formative report. We appreciate it very much, your efforts. 

Approximately how many tips, complaints, accusations, do you 
think the SEC gets a year? 

Mr. Kotz. Oh, thousands. I wouldn’t know the exact number, but 
yes, quite a number. 

Senator Reed. Which they are not of the order of specificity and 
detail of Mr. Markopolos’s, clearly, but 

Mr. Kotz. Yes. Yes. 

Senator Reed. But clearly, going forward, are you confident that 
there is a triage system, for want of a better term, in place to sepa- 
rate those that are not on, at least first inspection, compelling and 
identify the compelling ones? 

Mr. Kotz. Yes. Well, one thing the SEC is definitely doing is re- 
vamping that entire system. So they have made great efforts, and 
the SEC folks can talk about it in more detail, but there has been 
a major effort led by Chairman Schapiro to revamp that entire 
process. I think there were some concerns about the triage system. 
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but they are certainly exerting a great deal of energy to fix that 
system so that there is a good triage system in place. 

Senator Reed. Let me turn to another area going forward. That 
is the data and the systems that the SEC has. Everyone has al- 
luded to it, the Chairman and Senator Shelby, about the 
stovepiping. You have indicated very clearly two groups going in, 
one being played off against the other by Madoff. Is the plan, or 
is the capability there today to basically go to a terminal and be 
able to call up all the information relative to a particular indi- 
vidual, a particular case? 

Mr. Kotz. Yes. I mean, I think that there needs to be some im- 
provements in that area. I mean, ironically, the exam program ac- 
tually had a system for putting examinations into a data base. The 
problem was two-fold. One, the folks who did the exam didn’t put 
them in, and the folks who looked, who were doing another exam, 
didn’t check. So in this case, the two exams were operating at the 
same time, but the exam wasn’t in the system and the other entity 
didn’t check to see if the exam was in the system anyway. So when 
you have those data bases, they have to be used. I think that the 
SEC is making renewed efforts to ensure that they put information 
into the data bases so that people know what the other side is 
doing. 

Senator Reed. That is kind of surprising. I would assume that 
entering the data was a basic requirement of the investigative 
team, and they failed to do that? 

Mr. Kotz. Yes, that is right. 

Senator Reed. And was there any — is that routine, or is that an 
exception in this case? 

Mr. Kotz. At that time, we understood it was not uncommon for 
people not to put their exams in the data base. I believe that things 
have changed since then 

Senator Reed. Yes. 

Mr. Kotz. but at that time, we were told in our investigation 

that it wasn’t uncommon at all. 

Senator Reed. Was Madoff aware of the structural and cultural 
shortcomings which allowed him to operate so successfully? I mean, 
did he have better intel than the SEC? 

Mr. Kotz. Well, I mean, he was certainly aware that the SEC 
was conducting two examinations of him at the same time. And 
certainly, he used his knowledge generally in the industry to im- 
press the examiners. So in many ways, he knew which buttons to 
push. He knew how to impress the examiners and he knew how to 
get them off the track that would have disclosed the Ponzi scheme. 

Senator Reed. Again, this whole area, this has been extraor- 
dinarily shocking to all of us and your report has been extremely 
helpful and useful. There are changes that you have alluded to 
with respect to technology, with respect to entering cases, different 
enforcement policies. I presume, but I don’t want to put a conclu- 
sion forward without your comment, that at least the SEC seems 
to be headed in the right direction now. 

Mr. Kotz. Absolutely. I mean, this thing has really affected the 
SEC greatly, and Chairman Schapiro understands the importance 
of changing things. I have met with her many times on these 
issues. We are going to make many, many recommendations. A lot 
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of things have been begun. Even before our report came out, I was 
asked to provide briefings along the way so they could understand 
how the process would work. We will follow up with two reports in 
the next few weeks that will make 50-some-odd recommendations 
that we will ensure are implemented. So the SEC understands, I 
believe, that things need to be done and are taking actions. 

Senator Reed. This is my final question. The more I sort of look 
at institutions and different aspects, both here in the United States 
and across the globe, culture plays a huge role in how people oper- 
ate, how institutions operate. Can you make any comments upon 
the culture then of the SEC and the culture now? Are there vari- 
ables that you would sort of point to in terms of that have to be 
changed that aren’t strictly resource, that aren’t strictly sort of or- 
ganizational charts? 

Mr. Kotz. Yes, I think there are a couple. I think, historically, 
the Enforcement Division, in my opinion, has been very resistant 
to changes in general. There is a new Director, Mr. Khuzami, who 
is undergoing a major restructuring and there will be significant 
changes in the Enforcement Division, which is something that I 
think is unique to his leadership. I think that is something that 
may not have happened that much in the past. So that is an area 
where I think things are going to be different today than they were 
previously. 

Senator Reed. Thank you very much. Thank you. 

Chairman Dodd. Thank you very much. Senator. 

Senator Johanns. 

Senator Johanns. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Let me just express my appreciation for the Chairman and the 
Ranking Member following up on this. I think it is enormously im- 
portant. 

Since this story broke, we have all had an opportunity, I am 
sure, to watch the victims interviewed, and the tragic stories, I 
mean, just make you want to weep for them, people who are in 
their senior years who just have no chance of making this money 
back. I mean, they are not going to live long enough. 

I read your report and I reach the obvious conclusion: The Fed- 
eral Government blew it. What is their remedy? Where do they go 
from here? 

Mr. Kotz. Yes; I do not know. There are, I guess, legal issues 
about what victims can do. Through the course of our investigation, 
we met victims as well, and they were not — you know, as Senator 
Dodd said, they were not real rich people. They were not people 
who lost $100 million and have $100 million left. You know, I 
talked to people who said for them December 11th was their 9/11. 
December 11th was like September 11th for them. Their lives were 
devastated. And there is no question that we in the Federal Gov- 
ernment must do better. 

Senator Johanns. I do not want to necessarily draw you into a 
political debate because that is not the purpose of this hearing, but 
so many things are happening these days, big, huge. Federal Gov- 
ernment programs — health care and on and on. And I read some- 
thing like this, and I just wonder. Tell me something that will as- 
sure me that the Federal Government can handle what it is setting 
out to embrace when it does this so poorly. 
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Mr. Kotz. Well, I cannot speak for the health care system, hut, 
I mean, it is a concern, at least on the SEC level, that there were 
so many opportunities, it seemed relatively easy to uncover this, 
and it was not done. So I can understand why there is a concern 
about the operation of a Government agency. 

I do think, however, that the SEC can improve its operations so 
that it gets better and it is able to do its job in the long run. 

Senator Johanns. You know, that is the other part that I take 
away from your report, that, boy, this was, when you really came 
down to it, kind of a no-brainer. You say that very, very easy to 
scratch into this even a little bit below the surface, and you are 
kind of in the midst of this enormous Ponzi scheme going on. 

Did you find any evidence of undue influence being placed upon 
the examiner or the investigator? Was there anything that caused 
you to believe that there was more to the story here than just slop- 
py work? 

Mr. Kotz. When we started the investigation, we also came to 
that kind of conclusion. There is no way in the world this was not 
some type of corruption. There has to be something happening. 
This many people could not have missed this much. And we fol- 
lowed up on numerous leads in that area, and we retraced every 
examination and investigation, reading all the emails, as I said, 3.7 
million emails, reviewing all the emails, and we found that there 
was no evidence of improper influence from the top. We looked very 
carefully into the allegations about Eric Swanson, who married 
Shana Madoff; we found there was no evidence that that relation- 
ship had any impact. 

We did find that Madoff was able to use his stature to impress 
the junior examiners, so in that way, Madoff was able to use his 
influence. But there was nothing that we found that was direct, 
and we looked very hard, followed up on a lot of leads in that area, 
and there was just no evidence that it happened. 

And if you talk to the examiners and you go through the docu- 
ments, you can see exactly how it happened, and there was no 
point in time where, you know, something switched or they were 
about to get something and somebody pulled them off. There was 
just no evidence of anything from the top or improper influence. 

Senator Johanns. You know, and I do not know if I should be 
reassured by that or not, because what you have just described for 
me is massive, complete, total bureaucratic incompetence. You 
know, they were not even doing it because they were on the take 
or being bought off. They just simply were incompetent. 

Mr. Kotz. And, in fact, many of the examiners and investigators, 
particularly the junior ones, actually worked very hard on these ex- 
aminations and investigations. They spent a lot of time. They were 
not lazy and, you know, just filing out at 4 o’clock. They spent a 
lot of time working on it. But they were not going in the right di- 
rection. They were not doing the right thing. They spent a lot of 
time spinning their wheels when if they had just gone to an inde- 
pendent third party, it would have come out. 

Senator Johanns. Let me ask you this, and let me lay a little 
ground work for this. Fifty-billion dollars plus got out the back door 
before this thing collapsed, and, you know, the reality is I do not 
know if we caught up with it so much as it just collapsed. You have 
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got statements being published every month or on whatever peri- 
odic basis. You have got investigators in there turning things in- 
side and out, trying to figure out this and that and the next thing. 
You have got an organization that apparently is claiming it is 
doing trades and it is not doing trades. You have got customers 
that are calling in and saying, “What is going on here?” For intents 
and purposes, it is acting like it is actually doing something, when 
actually what it really is doing is getting the money out the back 
door. And I appreciate the importance of this question, but it is a 
question that needs to be asked. 

Do you believe that Bernie Madoff, with all of that going on, 
acted alone? 

Mr. Kotz. I am really not in a position to be able to know. We 
really did not look into that aspect of the operations. We focused 
on the SEC. So I do not know that I could give an educated answer 
on that question. 

It seems to me to have been 

Chairman Dodd. Why don’t you give an uneducated answer? 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Kotz. I can give an uneducated answer on any question, I 
guess. 

It seems to me it was a pretty large enterprise, that it would be 
difficult even for Bernie Madoff to pull off himself. But that is not 
based on information that I found during the investigation, just 
based on kind of some understanding of how this worked. 

Senator Johanns. You know, what I am driving at here is this: 
You probably have people in the hearing room who are victims. 
You have certainly got people who are watching this on TV who are 
victims. Their lawyers and probably themselves are trying to figure 
out where does this tangled web lead to, and if we follow in this 
direction, there may be assets out there that we have not yet 
tapped into. And although people, I think sadly, are only going to 
get pennies on the dollar by pursuing that, that is still something. 
And that is why I think that question is enormously important, be- 
cause if we have any role here, it is to protect the public. And I 
think you are saying beyond any shadow of a doubt, the Federal 
Government, with this agency that is supposed to protect the pub- 
lic, failed miserably. 

So help me try to figure out how this Committee embraces this 
very difficult issue and picks up the mantle for these poor people 
and helps them do what we should have done years ago, which is 
protect them. 

Mr. Kotz. One thing I can say, you know, in the course of our 
investigation, we had communications with Federal prosecutors 
who are working on the prosecution of folks related to the Madoff 
Ponzi scheme. And I can tell you that they are working very ear- 
nestly to ensure that if there are people out there who worked with 
Bernie Madoff, that they come to justice. So I can assure you that 
a lot of actions are being taken in that respect. 

And then, you know, there are obviously questions about how to 
refund the investors the money, but we are not specifically involved 
with that. But as I said, I heard heart-wrenching stories myself 
about people whose lives were destroyed because of what hap- 
pened, and through no fault of their own. You know, I talk to peo- 
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pie about, “Well, weren’t your surprised that you kept getting these 
solid returns when everybody else was losing money in the mar- 
ket?” One person said to me, “You know, I was very concerned 
about it. But 3 days before Madoff confessed, I got a statement, and 
the statement showed that I still had money in it.” He said, “^^en 
you get a bank statement, do you go to the bank to see if the cash 
is still in there?” He believed that the money was there. He did not 
have any reason to think it was not. He was concerned about it. 
But he saw that he had a statement. Why would he believe that 
it was all made up? 

Senator Johanns. Let me just ask one last question, if the Chair- 
man will permit me. As you know, in another life I worked with 
an Inspector General — I was Secretary of the Department of Agri- 
culture — and grew to really respect the work of our Inspector Gen- 
eral. I cannot always say I celebrated those briefings that I would 
get, but I grew to respect their work. 

Do you find it shocking, flabbergasting, that, you know, you have 
got a whistleblower, you have got a road map that pretty well lays 
out a Ponzi scheme, that you folks were not brought into this ear- 
lier? I think if I would have gotten a letter like that, I would have, 
first of all, fainted and, once revived, I would have called my In- 
spector General, my General Counsel, my Deputy, and the White 
House and everybody else under the sun to say, “We have got to 
do something about this.” 

Mr. Kotz. Yes, I mean, it is interesting because one of the things 
we found in the investigation is that all of these complaints were 
kept at relatively low levels. Our office was not involved. It was not 
even at the highest level of the Enforcement Division or the Com- 
pliance Office. It was relatively junior and mid-level folks that 
made the decisions to look into it and close the case. And, really, 
the Commission was never informed about the Markopolos com- 
plaint. Our office was never — and it was really dealt with at more 
of a junior level. 

Senator Johanns. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Dodd. Well, Senator, those are great questions. I 
thank Senator Johanns immensely. Very important. And I think all 
of us share those questions as well, and this Committee is going 
to take a look at the victims and the compensation issue to some 
degree. I am not encouraged by some of the answers I have re- 
ceived already, but certainly pursuing, for whatever it is worth — 
in my mind, this could never have been a one-man operation, in my 
view. You do not steal $50 billion and engage in phony transactions 
over a period of time of this length and do it by yourself That just 
defies logic, in my view. So I welcome the fact that there is a seri- 
ous investigation being pursued, and that may offer some oppor- 
tunity to provide some compensation to victims, as Senator 
Johanns has pointed out. But there may be other means as well, 
and we need to examine that possibility to deal with this. But it 
is a flabbergasting case, and so we are very interested in other rec- 
ommendations you would make. 

Let me turn to Senator Menendez. Let me just inform my col- 
leagues, there is a vote that is going to occur in about 4 minutes, 
5 minutes, and what I would like to recommend is that Senator 
Menendez go forward with his questions, and that those of us go 
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and cast votes. We will recess after your questions and come right 
back and finish up. Senator Merkley has questions, I know, and 
others may come back, and then we will try to get to that second 
panel very quickly. 

But, Senator Menendez, why don’t you go ahead? 

Senator Menendez. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
that. 

Let me just make a comment. I was listening to our colleague. 
Senator Johanns, at the beginning of his questioning, and I appre- 
ciate it. I have the same dismay he has about how the Securities 
and Exchange Commission worked in this regard. And I know you 
raised the question as to whether if we cannot have a successful 
agency do this, how do we have a successful agency do something 
else? 

I come to a different point of view on that. It is how we correct 
this. It is similar to the consequences of, before you were the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the discrimination that black and Hispanic 
farmers faced in the Department of Agriculture that has been rec- 
ognized most recently in $1 billion settlement. And so the question 
is: Do we have less of a Department of Agriculture or do we correct 
what was wrong? In this case, do we correct what is wrong with 
the SEC? And so I look at it in that vein. 

I clearly believe the SEC staff was, from everything I have read 
of your report, grossly untrained, uncoordinated, and lazy in their 
investigations. One SEC team consisted only of lawyers without 
any traders in it, thus lacking the expertise to do, I think, a lot of 
the critical analysis and questions that were necessary to do the 
job. 

You mentioned the lack of coordination between New York and 
Washington offices, independently conducting investigations and 
finding that out only through Madoff, who used that against them, 
repeatedly not sending documents for third-party verification of 
transactions that Madoff made or supposedly made, because they 
believed that the volumes of documents they would get back would 
be too voluminous for them to review. 

Now, it does not take a fraud investigator or a rocket scientist 
to figure out that verifying information with third parties is nec- 
essary to find out if someone’s veracity is legitimate or not. It is 
pretty amazing to me. I am a lawyer by training, but I do not even 
think it takes a lawyer to understand that third-party veracity is 
important. 

So my question is: Who is held accountable for this grossly in- 
competent performance? 

Mr. Kotz. Well, I think the entire SEC should be held account- 
able for what happened. Clearly, there are systemic problems, and 
for that reason we are having reports with recommendations to 
deal with the systemic issues. I also recommend that my report be 
shared, to the extent that there are current SEC employees who 
are still here, with the supervisors of those SEC employees to make 
a determination on an employee-by-employee basis about what to 
do about those specific situations. 

Senator Menendez. How many people who worked at the SEC 
made mistakes in the course of these five severely botched inves- 
tigations? 
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Mr. Kotz. I would say over 20. 

Senator Menendez. Over 20. And of those 20 people, to your 
knowledge, how many have heen fired because of this gross incom- 
petence? 

Mr. Kotz. Well, I do not believe anybody has been fired specifi- 
cally related to this investigation report. 

Senator Menendez. Well, I have to tell you, it seems to me that 
you could not run a company and you cannot conduct a Govern- 
ment service in which you have gross incompetence and those peo- 
ple are allowed to stay at their jobs. So we will look forward to see- 
ing what the SEC is going to do here, because the first thing you 
have to do is clean house. If there is a culture of incompetence, you 
have to change that culture, at the end of the day. 

You know, it seems to me — let me ask you, when the 2005 inves- 
tigation revealed that Madoff misled the SEC about the strategy he 
used for customer accounts, withheld information about the ac- 
counts and violated SEC rules by operating as an unregistered in- 
vestment adviser, why didn’t the SEC use its subpoena power to 
collect information from both Madoff and independent third parties 
rather than just rely on Madoff s work? 

Mr. Kotz. Well, the information that we received from the inves- 
tigators who handled the matter was that Madoff responded to 
their document request. They would ask for documents; he would 
produce documents. So at least in the enforcement investigation, 
they did not feel subpoena power was necessary. 

The truth is they could have gone to the independent third par- 
ties without subpoenas. The SEC certainly has the ability to get 
records from NASD, now FINRA. The SEC oversees them, and the 
SEC can get DTC records as well. When we did our investigation, 
we went to DTC, we asked them for records, they provided them. 
It was no problem. 

So there was no question that they could have received the infor- 
mation, even without a subpoena. 

Senator Menendez. So it was not a denial of information. It was 
their gross incompetence in even pursuing the information. 

Mr. Kotz. Right. They never asked for the right information. 
They never either asked for it in the first place or followed through 
on their requests. 

Senator Menendez. Now, Mr. Kotz, I understand you were not 
the Inspector General during this period of time, so let me preface 
my question there. I appreciate the work you have done here. But 
who at the SEC is responsible for overseeing that investigations 
are done properly and that leads are followed up on? 

Mr. Kotz. Well, I would say the heads of the Enforcement Divi- 
sion are responsible for ensuring that investigations within that Di- 
vision are conducted appropriately. 

Senator Menendez. And I agree with you. But didn’t we Inspec- 
tor Generals of the department during this period of time? Where 
were they? 

Mr. Kotz. There was an Inspector General who came in prior to 
me, yes. 

Senator Menendez. And where were they? 

Mr. Kotz. Well 
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Senator Menendez. I mean, we had a 16-year period here from 
1992 to 2008. Where was the Inspector General? 

Mr. Kotz. There was no complaint ever brought to the Inspector 
General’s attention. I mean, no one ever brought any complaint to 
the Inspector General. The Inspector General’s office was not 
aware of any issue. And, in fact, an Office of Inspector General can- 
not go out and do a Ponzi scheme investigation. 

Senator Menendez. So you have reviewed this, and in the 16 
years there was not one complaint at the Inspector General’s office 
about what Madoff was doing? 

Mr. Kotz. That is correct. 

Senator Menendez. OK. That is critically important. 

Let me ask you one last question. Isn’t it something to consider 
that an effective and objective audit of Madoff would have quickly 
revealed his scheme? Since Madoffs Funds was non-public, he was 
not required to have an audit from the PCAOB. Doesn’t this scan- 
dal show the need to more closely monitor private firms as well as 
public companies? 

Mr. Kotz. I think that that is correct. I think that that would 
have assisted in this process. To the extent the SEC did not catch 
it, you would have had another avenue to catch it. So I agree with 
that. 

Senator Menendez. And one final question. In your opinion, 
based upon what you have found in terms of this incompetence and 
negligence here — those are my words, not yours, but certainly I be- 
lieve they are incompetent and negligent — should other SEC inves- 
tigations be reopened based on the incompetence in this case? 

Mr. Kotz. Well, if there is certainly information leading them to 
believe that the same circumstances occurred, then I would say 
yes. 

Senator Menendez. Thank you very much. 

We stand in recess until the call of the Chair. Thank you. 

[Recess.] 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR CHARLES E. SCHUMER 

Senator Schumer. [Presiding.] The hearing will come to order. 
Senator Dodd had another pressing engagement, so he asked me 
to chair the second part of this hearing. So what we are going to 
do, since I am the last questioner of the Inspector General, I will 
give a brief opening statement, ask the Inspector General a few 
questions, and then we will get right along to the second panel. Oh, 
there will be one other person coming back to ask questions when 
I am finished. 

So first. Inspector General, I want to thank you for testifying and 
conducting this investigation of the SEC’s failure to ferret out Ber- 
nie Madoffs decades-long fraud. With everything we already know 
about the scope and the scale of Madoffs fraud, I was still stunned 
by the details of your report. In fact, I am starting to believe the 
only thing more amazing than the size of his Ponzi scheme was the 
failure of the SEC to catch him. Like the old saying goes, the SEC 
apparently couldn’t hit the broad side of a barn if you gave them 
a shotgun and directions. And, in fact, we will see later from Mr. 
Markopolos, I read what he sent to the SEC. It was almost like 
color-by-numbers. All they had to do was take the No. 6 pencil and 
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color in the No. 6 little lines and they would have found the whole 
thing. It is just utterly amazing. 

As you absolutely made clear, there were so many warnings and 
inconsistencies, you would think the Madoff file would have been 
one giant red flag. And yet time and time again, tips were ignored, 
inquiries were waylaid. He was able to bully the agency into sub- 
mission before full investigations were even started. Just breath- 
taking. 

And I worry not only about the SEC’s ability to catch the next 
swindler, but also about its ability to do its most basic job, which 
is to oversee the capital markets. One thing that has become clear 
to me is that as our markets have evolved, the SEC has simply not 
kept pace. While the financial world has only gotten more and 
more sophisticated, the agency has at best stood still, if not gone 
backward in terms of staffing, resources, and sophistication. 

I have great confidence in the work of Chairman Schapiro and 
the changes she is trying to bring to the agency, but frankly, the 
SEC is outgunned. The SEC staff of 3,650 oversees 35,000 entities. 
The sheriff of Wall Street is trying to police a town full of Howit- 
zers with a six-shooter. 

The SEC clearly needs more resources, but it is only one of two 
financial regulators that must go begging to Congress every year 
for appropriations, even though it brings millions more in fees than 
Congress allows it to spend. This leaves the SEC without a stable 
source of funding that would allow them to invest in the personnel 
and technology they need to keep pace with the markets they are 
supposed to police. 

That is why I plan to introduce legislation allowing the SEC to 
keep all of the transaction and registration fees it collects from 
public companies so it can attract and retain the kind of expertise 
required to catch sophisticated thieves and invest in the technology 
required to monitor today’s rapidly expanding and increasingly 
complex markets. 

The bottom line is, while the SEC may need new laws and new 
tools, they had all the laws necessary on the books to catch Madoff. 
They didn’t have the personnel, the expertise, the sophistication, 
the organization. They need better people, more of them, better 
paid, and people who are paid enough that they stay a long period 
of time, they don’t just come for 3 years and then leave and go to 
a hedge fund, because a lot of this is simple experience and the 
SEC people didn’t have it. 

Now, I have a few quick questions for you, because I know my 
colleague, Jeff Merkley, has been waiting patiently, and he always 
is very patient, but very good. So let me ask you these questions. 

Eirst, if you had to assign a letter grade to the SEC for its per- 
formance in the six Madoff investigations, what would it be, from 
A to E? 

Mr. Kotz. E. 

Senator Schumer. If you could go lower, would you give them a 
lower grade than that? 

Mr. Kotz. Perhaps. 

Senator Schumer. Yes, E and left back, or I don’t know what. 
OK. 
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Your report highlights the inexperience and lack of resources as 
important causes of the SEC’s failures in this case. So would you 
support the concept — I am not asking you the language, but the 
concept of the bill I plan to introduce that would result in millions 
more dollars in funding for the SEC by allowing the fees to go di- 
rectly to funding the SEC as it used to be and would allow them 
to invest in better and more qualified personnel? 

Mr. Kotz. Well, I think, certainly, resources was something that 
we saw that had an impact in the different examinations and in- 
vestigations that were conducted. For example, in one of the major 
examinations, there was no branch chief on the exam. So the junior 
examiners were left kind of to their own devices, didn’t get enough 
support. That was because they didn’t have an available person. 
Another examination was moving forward, making some progress, 
and they decided to put it on the back burner in favor of another 
matter. That was an issue, also, that relates to resources. 

The limited focus decisions perhaps also relate to resources in 
that they decided that they had the manpower to look at a discrete 
issue rather than looking at larger issues. There was the request 
for documents, but they were concerned with obtaining mountains 
of documents which they didn’t feel they had resources to look at. 
So there is no question that there were aspects of what I found 
that relates to a lack of resources. 

Senator Schumer. All right. Senator Merkley? 

Senator Merkley. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair, and thank 
you for your testimony. 

Earlier this year, we had the chance to take a little bit of a look 
at this and it is nice to revisit now with your report. Your report 
emphasizes very starkly the number of investigations over a span 
of 16 years, six investigations, and the fact that there were both 
sophisticated and very straightforward measures that should have 
caused a real interest on the part of the SEC. 

On the sophisticated side, we have this extraordinary report from 
Mr. Markopolos with 29 red flags. I read this earlier this year and 
I asked the question of another SEC member, how often do you get 
such a sophisticated critique as opposed to just a simple tip that 
maybe there is something wrong somewhere? So I want to ask you 
the same question. Is this quite an unusual document, for someone 
to lay out such a sophisticated analysis of a firm and 29 red flags? 

Mr. Kotz. We asked that question to many people in our inves- 
tigation and the answer was almost uniform. It was very unusual. 
There were people who told us, even people who dealt with com- 
plaints directly who had never seen such a detailed complaint. 

Senator Merkley. So on the one hand, we have this very sophis- 
ticated point, and then we have many people with simpler observa- 
tions, that there was no evidence of counterparties, that a standard 
consistent return on a hedge fund doesn’t match the experience of 
any hedge fund anywhere under the sun, under varying market 
conditions, that there wasn’t evidence of corresponding trades, et 
cetera, et cetera, and so forth, just very simple. 

So I look at this and I think even a novice investigator — even a 
novice investigator seeing such a sophisticated report on the one 
hand, or simple, basic, how can this possibly square, ought to be 
intrigued and say there is something here to look after. I just sim- 
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ply can’t accept that it is simply a case of inexperience or a case 
of resources. Was there a general culture of lack of curiosity, lack 
of wanting to inconvenience big players, a lack of reward to inves- 
tigators who had hard-hitting investigations? Did it damage their 
career paths? What are the managerial issues? I really didn’t see 
in your report any kind of real sign of the culture that generated 
such failure. 

Mr. Kotz. There was certainly concern about the focus being on 
finishing the investigation and moving on to the next matter, and 
so for that reason, they didn’t want necessarily to look at the larger 
issues. They would stick to the more limited issues, which were 
easier to deal with, which were resolved quickly. 

We were surprised, as well, that the enforcement investigators 
simply didn’t understand how unusual Madoffs investments were, 
and they asked Madoff in the testimony how — he said that he had 
an amazing gut feel for the market. His gut feel was based on 
standing on the trading floor. He could feel when the market would 
move. And Madoff was able — he had perfect timing. He was able 
to get in and out every day in nearly the exact right point. And we 
asked them, how did you believe Madoffs explanation, and they 
simply didn’t understand that it was so unusual to have such con- 
sistent returns over a long period of time that no one else was able 
to duplicate. 

Senator Merkley. Does this raise serious questions about the 
type of training that the investigators receive? 

Mr. Kotz. Yes. I think, absolutely, and that is one of the things, 
I think, that Enforcement is now looking to change. I think in the 
past, the SEC Enforcement lawyers were generalists. They were 
very smart, hard-working individuals, but they didn’t have a par- 
ticular specialized experience in an area, and I don’t think that in 
this case that was sufficient. You could be a very smart person, but 
if you don’t understand options or trading, you are not capable of 
doing that type of investigation. 

So I think that there is a move toward specialization, which will 
allow people who really understand how to operate a case, to take 
an investigation. One of our recommendations that we are consid- 
ering is to require at least a certain number of individuals on every 
investigation that had done a Ponzi scheme investigation before. 
None of the people in the enforcement investigation had ever done 
a Ponzi scheme. None of them really knew how to do a Ponzi 
scheme. You cannot do a Ponzi scheme investigation without un- 
derstanding how to do it. Just being a smart person who is a gener- 
alist, I don’t think is sufficient. 

Senator Merkley. How could, in the face of such a comprehen- 
sive report like Mr. Markopolos compiled, how could the investiga- 
tive team not include an experienced investigator who would have 
knowledge of Ponzi schemes? 

Mr. Kotz. That is a very good question. At no point in time was 
there anybody on the case who had done a Ponzi scheme investiga- 
tion before. At no point in time did they go and sit down and say, 
let us see, how does one do a Ponzi scheme investigation? If we 
don’t know, because we haven’t had experience, let us go to our 
many colleagues who know. They didn’t. They didn’t know the in- 
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formation that was needed and they didn’t seek out that informa- 
tion from others in order to know it themselves. 

Senator Merkley. Did you happen to ask the investigators an 
awkward question, but the awkward question would be along this 
line. Were you concerned that if you pushed and prodded, that com- 
plaints would be made to your superiors and your career might be 
damaged? 

Mr. Kotz. We did ask those questions to all the major players 
in all the examinations and investigations and they said no. We did 
not find that they were concerned that they would attack Bernie 
Madoff or make allegations of Bernie Madoff and their careers 
would be affected. I think there are some Enforcement lawyers who 
would like to bring a case against somebody like Bernie Madoff. 
But they simply didn’t have the skills to be able to match up with 
him. 

Senator Merkley. Did the SEC routinely bring in consultants, 
folks who might have a career knowledge, sophisticated knowledge, 
to come in for 2 hours to review a case or provide advice or direc- 
tion or any type of assistance? 

Mr. Kotz. We weren’t aware of that happening in the course of 
these examinations and investigations, and when we spoke to folks 
from the outside, they said they would be willing to do it, if asked. 
And that is one of the areas that we are looking at toward rec- 
ommendations, to encourage private sector folks to explain to the 
SEC individuals how to go about and conduct this due diligence. 

Senator Merkley. The investigations occurred over this 16-year 
period, so that is an extensive length of time with many, many dif- 
ferent folks involved, and so I don’t direct this toward any one indi- 
vidual, but we did have from 2005 to 2008 Christopher Cox, who 
had this management philosophy of light-touch regulation. Was 
there any sort of equivalent in the investigative branch of being 
kind of light-touch investigators for fear of, I don’t know, discour- 
aging, inappropriately interfering with firms, or so on and so forth? 

Mr. Kotz. I didn’t find that that was happening, at least in con- 
nection with the Madoff investigations and examinations. 

Senator Merkley. Well, I appreciate your report very much and 
the series of recommendations. I am not completely satisfied, be- 
cause there has to be a factor of a culture of management that af- 
fects what type of investigators you hire, whether you hire consult- 
ants, whether you press folks to really get to the bottom, whether 
you ask common-sense questions about what seems out of sync, 
whether there are mentors in the department you can consult with, 
et cetera. I just feel like if we are going to have a very successful 
team in the future, that management philosophy is going to be crit- 
ical to putting us back on track. 

Mr. Kotz. Yes, I agree with that. Absolutely. 

Senator Schumer. Thank you. Senator Merkley. Thank you, Mr. 
Kotz. 

We are now going to call our next panel forward, Harry 
Markopolos, John Walsh, Robert Khuzami. Please come forward. 

[Pause.] 

Senator Schumer. OK. Let us get started. I know that Senator 
Dodd has already introduced the witnesses, so we are not going to 
do that again. Each of you has a limit, Mr. Markopolos — seven, Mr. 
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Walsh and Mr. Khuzami — five each. Please, so we have some time 
for questions, try to keep your statements within those limits. 
There is a little clock up there. Your entire statement will he read 
into the record, so it will he part of the record. 

Mr. Markopolos, you may begin. 

STATEMENT OF HARRY MARKOPOLOS, CHARTERED 
FINANCIAL ANALYST AND CERTIFIED FRAUD EXAMINER 

Mr. Markopolos. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. Rank- 
ing Member. Thank you. Members of the Committee. 

I was responsible for approximately one-third of the Inspector 
General’s 477-page report, either directly or indirectly, so I can 
speak to that one-third of the report. I did submit three different 
complaints to the SEC in May of 2000, March of 2001, and in the 
fall of 2005. 

If the Inspector General’s report was falsified, inaccurate, or a 
whitewash, I would be denouncing it before you today. But I find 
this report to be extremely accurate, exceptionally well written, 
phenomenally well researched. It is very comprehensive. It is hard 
hitting. It gets right to the fact of the matter. In a nutshell, the 
SEC staff was not capable of finding ice cream at a Dairy Queen. 

But I never at any point in time saw any criminal activity by any 
member of the Securities and Exchange Commission. I do not be- 
lieve that such criminal activity occurred. I know that the Inspec- 
tor General was very comprehensive in his investigation. He went 
down all avenues. He was looking — he was asking pointed ques- 
tions, asking if there was any inappropriate behavior by SEC staff 
at the highest levels of the organization, at the lowest levels of the 
organization, mainly at the teams and branch chief levels, and at 
all levels in between, and he never determined that such activity 
occurred. I suspect that he would have found it. He was digging as 
hard as he could. 

Certainly, it would have been far less damaging to the reputation 
of the SEC if criminal activity had been found and it could blame 
one or two bad apples in the bunch and say it was their fault and 
they were going to prison. They were trying very hard to make that 
criminal case. I do not believe that such a case existed. They cer- 
tainly never found one. I doubt that there was any criminal activ- 
ity. 

The report was so well done. The Inspector General went down 
every avenue. And when you do an investigation, you have to go 
down every avenue, and most of those will be dead ends. This was 
a typical investigation except that it was exceptionally well per- 
formed and I commend it to you. It is great reading. For the vic- 
tims out there, and I know you are watching, you definitely want 
to read all 477 pages. It is hard hitting. It is like watching a train 
wreck in slow motion from 477 different angles and it has the same 
tragic ending on each page. 

It is unbelievable. Sadly, it is true. It is a true report. Keep in 
mind that the Madoff case was the “Twilight Zone” of all fraud 
cases. There was nothing about this case that was ever believable. 
The scope — Mr. Madoff was in 40 different countries. He had over 
339 fund of funds feeding him in new victims. Over 59 different 
management companies were involved with Mr. Madoff, in over 40 
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nations. He had a lot of help. This is perhaps the biggest inter- 
national conspiracy of modern times. It is a record-breaker of cases. 

I think it shows that the SEC is currently not functional at 
present, but they are on the right track. The SEC prior to Decem- 
ber 11 was not in the fight versus fraudsters. Fraudsters are win- 
ning on all fronts. They are winning the battle. None of this Na- 
tion’s financial regulators did their jobs. Basically, our financial 
regulators — all of them — stole their paychecks from the taxpayers. 

White collar fraud is a cancer on this Nation’s soul. It is the 
white collar fraudsters that cause the most damage. It is not the 
violent criminals. It is not the bank robbers. It is not the armed 
robbers. It is not the drug dealers. It is the white collar fraudsters. 
They have the best resumes. They went to the best schools, live in 
the nicest homes, in the finest neighborhoods. And yet they cause 
the most damage. They are the ones that bankrupt our companies, 
destroy pensions, destroy life savings of victims. 

And let me tell you how this report affected me personally. I had 
lost faith in all government prior to December 11, and it wasn’t 
until I met Mr. Kotz and saw the investigation that he underwent 
that restored my faith. Mr. Kotz and the entire Inspector General’s 
team reaffirmed my faith in government. This hard-hitting report 
is as honest as the day is long. It is a great report. 

I have three young sons, all aged six or under, at home watching 
today. And when they grow up, I hope that they will turn out to 
be like David Kotz. That is how much I think of the Inspector Gen- 
eral. It is a hard-hitting report. I don’t think there has ever been 
a finer report released. I commend it to everybody. 

I want to thank Mary Schapiro for her moral courage and leader- 
ship in allowing this report to be written and released to the pub- 
lic, knowing how damaging it would be to the reputation of the 
SEC. But before you can recover, you have to hit rock bottom, and 
I think this report takes the SEC to rock bottom. But they have 
made tremendous improvements since February 4, and I have seen 
a lot of those improvements. I am impressed. 

The pace of reform at the SEC, it is certainly not taking place 
at the speed of government. Mary Schapiro likes to tell her staff 
that she wants them to act like her hair is on fire. I think she actu- 
ally misstates the case. I think she has been on fire lately. The 
pace of reforms is rapid, but it needs to keep that same pace going 
forward. The job is far from done. You have to crawl before you can 
walk, and you have to walk before you can run. And right now, the 
SEC is learning how to crawl all over again. 

They are heading in the right direction. They have probably been 
out of the fraud fight for about two decades and they need to get 
back into the fight. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Schumer. Thank you, Mr. Markopolos, not just for your 
testimony, but for your persistence and courage. I think when the 
chapters are written on how this happened and how it is corrected, 
you deservedly will play a large and stellar role. 

Mr. Walsh. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN WALSH, ACTING DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 

COMPLIANCE INSPECTIONS AND EXAMINATIONS, SECURI- 
TIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Mr. Walsh. Chairman Dodd, Ranking Member Shelby, Senator 
Schumer, and Members of the Committee, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before the Committee today to testify on behalf of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. My name is John Walsh 
and I am the Acting Director of the Office of Compliance Inspec- 
tions and Examinations at the SEC. 

First, let me say without qualification that we all sincerely regret 
that we did not detect the Madoff fraud. As I believe I speak here 
for everyone in the Examination program, we view the Madoff case 
as a terribly unfortunate example of what happens when we fail in 
our mission. The type of fraud perpetrated by Mr. Madoff is the 
kind of misconduct we spend our days trying to uncover. That is 
why we feel the way we do, and that is why we are working so dili- 
gently to address the problems that contributed to this failure. 

Let me assure you, we have not been sitting idly by awaiting the 
Inspector General’s report. Indeed, from the time that we first 
learned of Madoff s fraud, we have been working hard to revamp 
the way that we operate. Since being appointed Acting Director last 
month, my most important goal has been to continue to reshape 
the Examination program. 

For example, we are actively recruiting staff with specialized in- 
dustry experience. We are enhancing our training programs, in- 
cluding widespread participation in outside courses, such as the 
Certified Fraud Examiner Program. We are requiring examiners to 
routinely reach out to counterparties, custodians, and customers to 
verify that assets actually exist. We are integrating broker-dealer 
and investment adviser examinations to make sure that the right 
expertise is being deployed in every examination. We are consid- 
ering new risk assessment techniques to more proactively identify 
areas of risk to investors. We are ensuring that examiners know 
they have management’s support as they follow the facts, wherever 
the facts lead. 

But we know more can be done. So like others in the agency, we 
are carefully studying the Inspector General’s report and will con- 
tinue to do so. The report shows that some examiners asked the 
right questions, but it also shows we did not pursue all the an- 
swers. The report shows that some examiners were moving forward 
on the right path, but we did not take all necessary steps. To put 
it bluntly, the report shows that we simply didn’t do what we need- 
ed to do and investors have suffered. 

Going forward, you have our commitment that we will continue 
to learn from our mistakes and we will continue to assess how we 
can improve our examinations. Thank you. 

Senator Schumer. Thank you, Mr. Walsh, for your candor. 

Mr. Khuzami. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT KHUZAMI, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 

ENFORCEMENT, SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Mr. Khuzami. Chairman Dodd, Ranking Member Shelby, Mem- 
bers of the Committee, thank you for this opportunity to testify on 
behalf of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
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Having read the Inspector General’s report and its litany of 
missed opportunities, it is clear that no one can or should defend, 
excuse, or deflect responsibility for the SEC’s handling of the 
Madoff matter. Simply stated, in this case, we failed in our funda- 
mental mission to protect investors and we must continue vigor- 
ously to reform the way we operate. 

We have read the letters from harmed investors that were filed 
with the court in connection with Madoff s sentencing. It is a sober- 
ing and humbling experience. I am here to commit to you and to 
investors across the country that we will carefully study the find- 
ings of the Inspector General’s report and any forthcoming audits 
and that we will implement the changes necessary to strengthen 
our Enforcement and Examinations Program. 

I am also here to personally pledge my unwavering commitment 
and unconditional efforts toward revitalizing the Enforcement Divi- 
sion and firmly reestablishing the trust and respect of the investors 
whom we are charged to protect. I know that my colleagues from 
the Office of Compliance Inspections and Examinations share this 
commitment. 

As you may know, even before the Inspector General’s report was 
issued, this agency had already begun to institute extensive re- 
forms. These include hiring additional staff with expertise, stream- 
lining its management, expanding training, restructuring our proc- 
esses to better share information, leveraging the knowledge of third 
parties, eliminating unnecessary process and procedure, and re- 
vamping the way we handle the hundreds and thousands of tips 
and complaints and referrals that we receive each year. 

Despite these changes, we recognize that more needs to be done. 
We intend to learn every lesson we can to help buildupon the re- 
forms we have already put into place. 

With respect to the Division of Enforcement, almost immediately 
after beginning my tenure as Director of the Division on March 30 
of this year, I, together with other Enforcement staff, commenced 
a top-to-bottom self-assessment of our operations. The marching or- 
ders were, think creatively and there are no sacred cows. That self- 
assessment resulted in numerous changes we are now imple- 
menting. Collectively, they have been described as the biggest reor- 
ganization in at least three decades of the Division of Enforcement. 

These changes, which will begin to address some of the issues 
raised by the Inspector General, include creating five specialized 
investigative units, national in scope, where we will combine exper- 
tise, training, and industry and investigative know-how to conduct 
smarter and more proactive investigations. 

To reduce management levels by almost 40 percent and deploy 
those experienced investigators back full-time to the critical work 
of conducting front-line investigations. 

And establishing an Office of Market Intelligence, a single unit 
within the Enforcement Division armed with enhanced technology 
where we will collect, analyze, prioritize, and monitor the more 
than 700,000 tips and complaints the agency receives annually. 

Over the past year, the criticisms surrounding the SEC in the 
Madoff fraud has been sharp and steady. We have taken the les- 
sons to heart and we are in the process of implementing a far- 
reaching program of change and improvement. There has been no 
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complacency. It is not business as usual. There is an institution- 
wide commitment to heightened levels of tenacity and profes- 
sionalism. 

Criticism of the SEC arising from the Madoff fraud, however, 
should not obscure the 75-year tradition of vigorous enforcement 
resulting from the dedicated efforts of thousands of public servants 
who work tirelessly every day, and with impressive results, to pro- 
tect the investing public. These staff members continue to vigor- 
ously investigate wide ranges of activities, cases relating to the 
credit crisis, market abuse, accounting and financial fraud, struc- 
tured products, and fraud involving hedge funds and investment 
advisors. 

To take just one example, since Chairman Schapiro took leader- 
ship in January, the SEC has filed 45 separate enforcement actions 
involving Ponzi schemes, substantially more than the same period 
in 2008. 

Our mission is investor protection and the Madoff case serves as 
a terrible reminder to each of us of the consequences of not getting 
the job done properly. It is a lesson we will not and should not for- 
get. Our job is to protect investors from wrong-doers and to hold 
those wrong-doers accountable for their actions. 

We recognize that as we hold others accountable, we must also 
be ready to accept responsibility for our failures. We stand ready 
to do so. And again, on behalf of the Commission, we pledge our 
commitment to do everything in our power to regain your con- 
fidence and the confidence of the investing public. Thank you for 
your time. 

Senator Schumer. Thank you, Mr. Khuzami. 

I have a whole bunch of questions here, but first, I just want to 
ask Mr. Walsh — he was there at the time. Still, when you read Mr. 
Kotz’s report, when you see Mr. Markopolos’ complaint, it is just 
astounding. I mean, this was not just a mistake. This was not just 
saying we regret it. Even Mr. Khuzami says, “I am not going to 
mar the 75-year tradition of the agency.” 

Well, you know, when I got to Congress in 1980, the SEC was 
one of the premier civil service organizations in the Government, 
a little like the Justice Department. And, wow, has it gone down- 
hill. It is just amazing. Of course it will mar it. 

So my first question — ^you can speak from, you know, reassoci- 
ated a little — how the heck did this happen? Markopolos, who is a 
man of great integrity, says he could not find any fraud. Kotz, who 
is a man of integrity, says he cannot find any fraud. It was just 
sheer incompetence. But the incompetence, when you read the IG 
report, I mean, you did not have to have any training as an investi- 
gator to do the kinds of follow-up that might have revealed this to 
happen. All you had to do was have an IQ of about 100 and even 
a semi-desire to find out what happened. You did not have to have 
a burning desire. You did not have to turn over every stone. 

So please share with us — ^because I am still befuddled, and 
maybe, Mr. Khuzami, because you have had to think about this a 
lot. Markopolos has spoken on this, and we have his articles and 
things like that. Just share with us how the heck this happened. 
Because most people, if they just read what happened, they would 
say there has got to be fraud. You know, somebody had to delib- 
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erately do some of these things to let Madoff escape. Now, we have 
no evidence of that, and it is unfair to leap to that conclusion, and 
I do not. But I am just totally befuddled. The most rudimentary — 
in other words, if you sent a 15-year-old, you know, a sophomore 
in high school, and said here is what is going on, figure out, you 
know, just follow it through, as a homework assignment, they 
would know to do some of these things. 

Tell me, what was going on here? Was there an attitude that we 
should not look, you know, this soft touch, whatever it is called, in- 
vestigating? Just, you know — and I do not cast any shadow on your 
integrity at all, Mr. Walsh, but just I need to know, we need to 
know, America needs to know. It is just too confounding to accept 
an answer, “Well, gee, it was a mistake, a very bad mistake, we 
are sorry.” 

By the way — and this will be my next question to all of you. It 
makes you think there must be 30 more of these, maybe not of the 
scope of Madoff, but there has got to be more of them. We were in 
the go-go 2000s. Other people had to be thinking of this. I just read 
about some Brooklyn Ponzi scheme uncovered yesterday. There 
must be scores more of these if the investigating ability was so ru- 
dimentary and so flawed. 

Go ahead, Mr. Walsh. 

Mr. Walsh. Well, Senator, I attribute it to two primary causes, 
and both of these were highlighted by the Inspector General, and 
I agree with him. 

One I think was the failure to obtain third-party verification of 
the information that Madoff was giving them, and this was very 
unfortunate. 

Senator Schumer. Did the SEC fail to get third-party 
verification routinely on just about everything? 

Mr. Walsh. At the time these examinations were done, third- 
party verification was used as the examiners believed appropriate. 
We have changed that. We now require third-party verification as 
a routine part of our examinations. We provided detailed training 
to examiners to make sure they understand how they 

Senator Schumer. Look, I am not asking you how you have cor- 
rected it. 

Mr. Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Senator Schumer. I understand that. I am asking, because you 
have got to know the whole — so there was, almost never, was there 
third-party verification? 

Mr. Walsh. It was done occasionally, but as we saw here, sir, too 
many people decided it was not needed in their particular examina- 
tion. So I believe that was the first 

Senator Schumer. Would the SEC — you have been there 20 
years. Would the SEC, the year you first came in, do more third- 
party verification than they did in your 18th year? 

Mr. Walsh. It is difficult for me to say, to quantify, and to be 
honest, I am really not sure. Probably we do so much more in 2009 
than we have ever done before. It is hard to say, sir. I have only 
been an examiner for some years, and actually I am the in-house 
lawyer for the 
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Senator Schumer. You are trying to catch somebody who might 
be fraudulent, and you have some allegations, pretty serious ones, 
like Markopolos 

Mr. Walsh. I can tell you — I am sorry. 

Senator Schumer. Again, you do not have to be Albert Einstein 
to figure out you ought to get some third-party verification and not 
accept the potential defrauder at their word. 

Mr. Walsh. Yes, sir, you are absolutely correct. 

Senator Schumer. Markopolos, what do you think about this? 

Mr. Markopolos. Trained fraud examiners know that you never 
go to the person that you suspect of a fraud first. You go to that 
person last. 

Senator Schumer. Exactly. 

Mr. Markopolos. You go to all the other people in the organiza- 
tion. 

Senator Schumer. Right. 

Mr. Markopolos. You question them. You build a chain of docu- 
ments, and you verify everything. And here the examiners found 
and caught Mr. Madoff in numerous lies, and yet they had no pro- 
fessional — 

Senator Schumer. Why do you think? It is just befuddling. 

Mr. Markopolos. They had no professional skepticism. They had 
no formal fraud examination training. And so they took the lies, 
and they did not dig deeper, and they did not increase the scope 
of their examination. They did not request more resources. It was 
a failure of Fraud Examination 101, it was a failure of Audit 101, 
and it was a failure of Finance 101. 

Senator Schumer. It almost seems they had an attitude that 
they did not want to find things. Is that fair to say? 

Mr. Markopolos. They lacked any kind of regulatory zeal. They 
were not compensated or measured on the quality of the exams or 
the amount of fraud caught. They were measured and rewarded 
through promotions basically on the number of exams conducted, 
which is a meaningless statistic. 

Senator Schumer. Of course. 

Mr. Markopolos. We should care about the number of frauds 
caught and the number of frauds that we deterred and the amount 
of damages that we recovered for an investor, so they were meas- 
uring the wrong things and promoting based upon the wrong meas- 
urements. 

Senator Schumer. So you are saying that the basic system of in- 
centives probably was not just neutral, but pushed people away 
from doing a thorough investigation. 

Mr. Markopolos. That is correct. 

Senator Schumer. Mr. Khuzami, do you agree with that? 

Mr. Khuzami. Well, Senator, I guess I would start slightly dif- 
ferently, certainly on the enforcement side. What we know is that, 
look, the Enforcement Division recently and during the time of 
these events has brought numerous cases based on vague com- 
plaints, based on press articles. The IG testified earlier they did 
not find any evidence that the investigative folks were lazy or not 
committed. So we know that the investigators know how to do the 
job, and there is a long history of cases to underscore that. So the 
question really for me was this appeared to be, to use an overused 
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term, a perfect storm; that a confluence of events, including a lack 
of experience by the individuals, a lack of going to sources of com- 
petence to get advice, perhaps some personality conflicts, a lack of 
rigorous supervision, and a number of other factors meant that — 
and perhaps Mr. Madoff himself, who, while there was a finding 
that there was not undue influence, you know, it takes a little 
while for you to wrap your mind around the fact, I suspect, if you 
are not careful, that someone like Mr. Madoff may be running a 
$50 billion Ponzi scheme. There are lots of indicia of legitimacy 
that he had, from the nature of his institutional investors to his 
stature to other factors. 

So I think, unfortunately — and this was the terrible result — all 
these factors came together to lead to the conclusion that we 
missed this. But it was not for reasons that I think you can draw 
significantly greater lessons across the entire Division. 

Senator Schumer. I used to watch “Dragnet” when I was a kid. 
I watch “Law and Order.” I mean, I am not an investigator. I know 
that especially if someone brings up a complaint three or four 
times, you go check with someone else. 

Mr. Khuzami. That is correct. And there was consultation that 
was made 

Senator Schumer. No, no, no, but you look for third-party — you 
go out and 

Mr. Khuzami. Absolutely right. 

Senator Schumer. And they would have caught him cold, right? 

Mr. Khuzami. Absolutely right, and we do that across whole cat- 
egories of our investigations. Third-party verification, not just in 
the investment adviser context, but in every case. 

Senator Schumer. You are a starting policeman in the investiga- 
tor’s unit. You know to do third-party verification. 

Mr. Khuzami. That is correct. 

Mr. Walsh. Yes, sir, I agree, with examinations as well, and we 
are emphasizing that very strongly to make sure people do that. 

Senator Schumer. So let me ask all three of you: It seems to me 
almost a certainty, given how bad things were with Madoff, that 
there are probably other Ponzi schemes — I do not know how 
large — that they have not uncovered yet. What do you have to say 
about that? Markopolos first. 

Mr. Markopolos. Certainly, there are. There is always fraud 
present. The fraudsters are very smart. This past year helped col- 
lapse a lot of the Ponzi schemes because you always need new 
money coming in, and investors are very gun-shy these days, and 
rightly so. So we are seeing a lot more of them collapse, and that 
is why you are reading about so many. So I am sure there are more 
out there and more fraudsters to be caught. 

Senator Schumer. Would you guys agree — ^Walsh, Khuzami — 
that there are probably more? 

Mr. Walsh. We are actively looking for more. We have gone out 
very vigorously and conducted examinations of entities that 
have 

Senator Schumer. I take it there is third-party verification now. 

Mr. Walsh. Yes, sir, absolutely. 

Senator Schumer. And do you think there are more? 
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Mr. Walsh. We have actually encountered problems. We have re- 
ferred some to the Division of Enforcement for further action. 

Senator Schumer. What do you think the likelihood is there are 
more? 

Mr. Walsh. We are looking for them, yes, sir. 

Senator Schumer. Mr. Khuzami? 

Mr. Khuzami. There is always more. Senator. 

Senator Schumer. Would any of them be, you know, in the bil- 
lion or tens of — you know, Madoff was $50 billion. Stanford was, 
what, $8 to $10 billion or something? 

Mr. Khuzami. That is correct. 

Senator Schumer. Could they be in the billion-dollar range, or 
those would have been uncovered already? 

Mr. Khuzami. There is no guarantee that there is not, but I 
agree with Mr. Markopolos that the economic cycle has shaken out 
a lot of the schemes that would otherwise exist, and that is why 
we have been able to bring, along with concerted effort, 45 this 
year alone. 

Senator Schumer. Right. The other thing that worries me re- 
lated to this is, you know, with new technology and increasingly 
dark markets, it is harder to uncover some of these things, and it 
makes it more difficult. Do you agree with that? Do all of you agree 
that it would be more difficult given we have less transparency in 
the markets these days rather than more? 

Mr. Khuzami. Absolutely right. Senator. More complex products 
and less transparency equals a greater possibility of fraud and 
wrongdoing. 

Senator Schumer. And it would be one of the arguments, at 
least from the fraud point of view, that we ought to lighten up 
these dark markets, or at least shine some light into them, right? 

Mr. Khuzami. I think that is correct. 

Senator Schumer. Do you agree, Mr. Walsh? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes, sir, absolutely. 

Senator Schumer. Mr. Markopolos? 

Mr. Markopolos. The cockroaches always head for the dark 
rooms. We need to shed light in there. 

Senator Schumer. My father was an exterminator, so I may not 
be an investigator. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Schumer. But I know that much. 

OK. Now, let me ask you this. I mean, Markopolos has men- 
tioned, as has Mr. Kotz, some of the skills, the skills an investi- 
gator needs. Do the personnel at the SEC have those skills? 

Mr. Khuzami. Senator, they either have the skills, they have the 
capacity to develop them, and together with some of the reforms 
that we have undertaken, we will get to the place that we need to 
be in order to be ready to fulfill our mission. 

Senator Schumer. Are you able and willing to fire people who 
just are not up to the job? 

Mr. Khuzami. Well, Senator, there are various restrictions on 
what we are able to do in that regard, but we can get to where we 
need to be through a variety of methods. We, for example, are cre- 
ating specialized units which will really, through repeated inves- 
tigations of the same nature, additional training, and hiring spe- 
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cialists who are focused in these areas, go a long way toward cre- 
ating the kind of expertise that we need. 

Senator Schumer. All right. One example. SEC has a lot of law- 
yers, sort of lawyer-heavy. I think in the Division of Enforcement 
most of the people are general litigators. I am a lawyer. Being a 
lawyer does not necessarily make you good with numbers, and that 
is what you need to know to figure these things out. 

So my question — and this is to Mr. Khuzami and Mr. Walsh: 
Who in the Enforcement or Compliance Inspections Divisions has 
the ability to do the necessary analysis and forensic accounting in- 
vestigations in this world of very complex structured products, 
quantitative trading, and a lot of it hidden? You know, not hidden 
for a nefarious purpose. They do not like their trades to be re- 
vealed. What percentage of people at the Enforcement and Compli- 
ance Divisions have real experience working in the markets, trad- 
ing these products, making quantitative models, developing trading 
technology systems, versus, say, the percentage of people who are 
lawyers? 

Mr. Khuzami. Well, look. Senator, we are clearly not where we 
need to be in terms of the acquisition of individuals with some of 
those skills. That is why these specialized units and the additional 
hiring will help very much. We are not going to get to a point in 
the near future where large numbers of our staff have the kind of 
skills that you are talking about. But that does not mean we will 
be handicapped by any means, because what you really need is cen- 
ters of competence, places where people know they can go to get 
the advice and the expertise that they need. And that can exist 
within the Division of Enforcement, that can exist in the sister di- 
visions of the agency, and that can exist through training pro- 
grams. 

So while my hiring goals may not allow me to have the kind 
of 

Senator Schumer. How many new people have you hired since 
you have come in? 

Mr. Khuzami. Well, we received a re-appropriation that allowed 
us to hire approximately 25 in 2009, and we have 

Senator Schumer. I helped get you that appropriation. 

Mr. Khuzami. You did, and we are very thankful for that. Sen- 
ator. 

Senator Schumer. Yes, but it is not close to enough. 

Mr. Khuzami. I agree. I agree. We have additional requests for 
fiscal year 2010 and a significant request for 2011. 

Senator Schumer. What do you think of the proposal, all three 
of you, that I made, which is that the SEC should be able to use 
the fees that it gets — registration, and other things? I mean, right 
now it is about $1.5 billion and they only get about $800 million 
of it. 

Mr. Khuzami. Senator, I think from my perspective, it is a very 
good idea, not only for the amount of the funding but for the pre- 
dictability of it. We cannot even budget long term for certain kinds 
of projects that — we cannot go into the out-years because we do not 
know for certain whether or not the funds will be there. So things 
like IT budgets, which by definition are long-term projects, suffer. 
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Senator Schumer. Right. And I suppose even personnel. If per- 
sonnel knows there is going to he a growing revenue stream and 
they are likely, if they are good, to he promoted, get salary in- 
creases, they will stay longer. Because isn’t one of your problems 
lack of experience? 

Mr. Khuzami. That is correct, and also being able to react quick- 
ly. Some of the banking regulators can hire immediately when they 
are facing an imminent crisis. They can bring large numbers of 
people on with specialties. We cannot do that. 

Senator Schumer. Well, they are funded the way — we would not 
have to get you this special little appropriation for a smaller num- 
ber of people. 

What do you have to say about those kind of funding things, 
Markopolos? 

Mr. Markopolos. I definitely concur. You need to increase the 
funding in the industry, and I was a member of the industry for 
17 years. We paid those SEC fees. And yet the money was diverted 
to the general Treasury and it was not diverted 

Senator Schumer. So you would support the proposal I made. 

Mr. Markopolos. I support it 100 percent. Thank you. 

Senator Schumer. How about you, Mr. Walsh? 

Mr. Walsh. Absolutely. We are seeking to attract greater exper- 
tise to the program, hiring more senior staff who can come in from 
the industry and bring their knowledge with them. And I believe 
the proposal you are suggesting, sir, would really help us do that. 

Senator Schumer. Right. You know, on tapes that were revealed 
by the media today, here is what Madoff said when he coached his 
employees who were coming in. You may have heard this. It came 
out today. He said to those who were going to be interviewed by 
the SEC, ‘You do not have to be too brilliant with these guys” — 
this is his quote — “because you know they work for 5 years at the 
Commission, then they become a compliance manager at a hedge 
fund now.” That is the problem. They are there a short time, and 
then they go away. 

Do you agree with — I mean, Madoffs analysis, as crooked as he 
was, was correct in this area. Right? 

Mr. Khuzami. Certainly, we would like to retain our best talent 
for as long as we can. You know, turnover is not always a bad 
thing. As you may know. Senator, I 

Senator Schumer. It depends who turns over. 

Mr. Khuzami. It depends on who turns over. I worked in an of- 
fice as a prosecutor where turnover was in the 5- to 7-year range, 
but it did not stop it from being one of the premier law enforce- 
ment offices in the country. 

Senator Schumer. All right. Well, I was glad one of the people 
turned over in your office and came and worked for me. 

Mr. Walsh, is turnover greater today than it was 20 years ago 
at the SEC when you started? 

Mr. Walsh. Turnover has gone up and down, usually because of 
what is happening out in the marketplace. We have had a period 
of time where it has been relatively low. I think 

Senator Schumer. Since the market crashed. 

Mr. Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Senator Schumer. But before that, was it up higher than it 
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Mr. Walsh. Yes, it was much higher, and we also have the same 
problem my colleague has described, that hanging onto the people 
we want to keep, it is always a challenge. 

Senator Schumer. OK. Let us see here. I have a few more ques- 
tions, but Senator Merkley has been waiting patiently, so I am 
going to reserve a second round for me and turn it over to Senator 
Merkley. 

Senator Merkley. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair. 

I want to start, Mr. Markopolos, you said that your three sons 
were watching at home. I just want them to know what a coura- 
geous thing you did in reporting your belief that there was fraud 
at this firm. When I first read your 29 red flags report, you began 
it by asking for confidentiality, very limited circulation of who you 
were because of concerns for your safety and the safety of your 
family, and I think when you are taking on a multi-billion-dollar 
enterprise, those concerns were very legitimate, but you put the in- 
terest of our nation and our finances first, took some personal risk, 
and I applaud you for it. 

Mr. Markopolos. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Merkley. I keep coming back to try and understand the 
cultural factor, because I simply can’t believe that the capable folks 
coming out of — even if they came relatively freshly out of college — 
weren’t able to see the basic, simple elements involved. And some- 
times one gives the benefit of the doubt, and in some cases, one 
gives a massive benefit of the doubt, and there are cultural factors 
as to why that occurs. 

I want to get some sense, is there any kind of regular socializing 
that goes on between the SEC team and the financial world where 
people know each other, know each other individually, are invited 
to parties, are invited to go to see shows together? Do invitations 
come from the financial community to the investigators? Is there 
any kind of that kind of mixing that makes people more friends 
than adversaries? 

Mr. Walsh. Sir, we are very concerned about excessive frater- 
nization because we feel it could create a conflict of interest and 
dull people’s judgment and the vigor of their work. We have ethical 
rules where if someone wants to socialize, it must be a widely at- 
tended gathering. They should come in for ethics approval in ad- 
vance. We take that very seriously. So I would hope that if there 
is that level of fraternization that a conflict of interest has arisen, 
someone who was engaging in that will certainly be recused from 
any future work relating to that firm. 

Senator Merkley. So the industry doesn’t invite people to con- 
ferences in Hawaii? 

Mr. Walsh. Well, they do invite people to conferences and they 
can be very valuable for gathering intelligence and picking up on 
risks and trends and sometimes just the chatter in the background 
in the industry. But again, that goes through a very careful review 
and approval process to makes sure that the people that go to those 
conferences don’t suffer from conflicts of interest while they are 
there. 

Senator Merkley. Does anyone else want to comment on that? 

Mr. Khuzami. Well, it is perhaps less of a problem in enforce- 
ment, because we by definition have an adversarial or potentially 
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adversarial relationships with the institutions and individuals that 
we regulate. On the other hand, there is some value in that kind 
of outreach and participation because we are able to inform the in- 
vesting community and the institutions of what we think is wrong 
and where we think they should clean up their act. And as long 
as you maintain a proper distance, I think those kind of arrange- 
ments can be beneficial. 

Mr. Markopolos. I would definitely like to comment. I don’t 
think the SEC staff is out there enough with industry professionals 
at the conferences. They do not allow time off for staff members to 
attend security analyst meetings, to attend Economic Club meet- 
ings, to attend CPA Society meetings. They need to get out there 
and mingle with industry participants. And they also need to have 
something very simple that I carry with me, a business card, and 
the SEC doesn’t even provide their own staff with business cards. 

So how are you going to get a fraud referral if you go to an in- 
dustry event, which they typically don’t go anyway? How are you 
going to find out what is going on if you are not out there? And 
how are you going to be educated upon the new products that are 
coming out every day, every week, every month, if you are not at- 
tending industry events, and they typically do not fund those or 
allow the time off. 

So I think they need to get out there more. You don’t need to 
fraternize. That would be bad. But you need to at least show up, 
and they don’t even show up. 

Senator Merkley. Is that something you are all taking a look at, 
in terms of staying up with understanding these exotic financial ve- 
hicles and so forth? 

Mr. Khuzami. Certainly. In terms of training and education, ab- 
solutely right. Through our specialization efforts and through en- 
hanced training, we are clearly moving in the direction of acquiring 
greater knowledge and greater exposure in those areas. 

Mr. Walsh. Yes, sir, I would agree. 

Senator Merkley. Another challenge, and I think it was referred 
to by Senator Schumer, is that folks might come to your organiza- 
tion looking down the road and seeing the possibility of much high- 
er-paying jobs in private industry, the same industry that they are 
regulating. Is the revolving door and the potential for much better 
remuneration down the road a problem in folks not wanting to be 
kind of too hard hitting in their investigations or offending key 
power brokers in the industry? 

Mr. Khuzami. Senator, this is an issue that came up when I was 
with the Department of Justice and continues to come up now. My 
general view is, if you want to attract good talent, then there is al- 
ways that risk. There is no getting away from it, particularly for 
individuals who work in cities with high cost of living. That is just 
a risk. But the alternative, which is to accept people who find 
themselves less marketable, I don’t think is palatable, either. 

But at the same time, my view is that the way that an individual 
makes themselves potentially marketable for future employment is 
by no means to pull your punches or somehow not conduct vigorous 
investigations. If anything, it is the opposite, that enforcement at- 
torneys and prosecutors are very interested in significant cases, 
thorough investigations, cutting areas of the law, and even some- 
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times high-profile cases in order to later enhance their employment 
opportunities. Those are all good things. And employers, on the 
other hand, are not interested in hiring, in my experience, people 
who are willing to not conduct those kinds of investigations or not 
respected by their colleagues and peers and don’t have influence 
within the community. 

So I recognize the problem in the abstract. I don’t think it is as 
big a problem in reality. 

Mr. Walsh. Sir, I would add, if I could, we have a procedure 
where when someone is leaving, we take a look back over their 
work over a period of time before they left, a year, and if there is 
any conflict that we can see between where they are going and the 
work they have done over that period of time, we take it out and 
we make sure that, in fact, they weren’t pulling punches and they 
weren’t doing things they shouldn’t have done. 

Senator Merkley. I see I am over my time. Can I ask one last 
question here? 

Senator Schumer. Please. 

Senator Merkley. One of the issues that came up in the Madoff 
situation is about the firm’s auditor. So does the SEC review infor- 
mation about who a firm’s auditor is, whether the auditor’s firm’s 
capability reflects competence, a track record elsewhere? Is there a 
change of practice in this area? And am I right in thinking that 
had the inadequacy of the auditing function been looked into, that 
this might have been a real clue to the situation? 

Mr. Walsh. Certainly, sir, we are looking at it much more ac- 
tively today. And, in fact, that is one of the high-risk elements that 
we are now considering as we sift through the community to see 
if there are, in fact, other problems lurking out there. Absolutely, 
it is getting a lot more attention today. 

Senator Merkley. I will just close by noting that I think the 
SEC’s incompetent examinations actually greatly served Mr. 
Madoff because it suggested to folks rumors of the investigations, 
the fact he could say he had been investigated and cleared said to 
people, this firm is credible and gave them greater confidence in in- 
vesting and it just points out how incredibly important this func- 
tion is to the correct functioning of our markets and the protection 
of the public. I understand that you are doing everything in your 
power to put the SEC back on course and I thank you for it. 

Senator Schumer. OK. I have a few more questions and then we 
will finish up. 

Mr. Markopolos, you make 14 recommendations to the SEC 
based on your experience. If you had to choose, tell me the two you 
consider the most important. 

Mr. Markopolos. The best tool that the SEC could use, in my 
opinion, is the pink slip. It is a piece of paper that every employee 
could understand. There need to be a number of them. I suspect 
about half the staff, or perhaps more 

Senator Schumer. Explain to everybody who might be listening 
to this what the pink slip is. 

Mr. Markopolos. The pink slip is when you get called into ac- 
count and you get fired for doing a bad job or not being competent 
on the job. I think many of the examiners and many of the enforce- 
ment attorneys lack confidence at the basic skill levels. There 
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needs to be a skill inventory conducted of the staff. They need to 
take multiple choice exams. Those that don’t cut the mustard, let 
them go. Everybody’s performance needs to be closely reviewed and 
they basically need to start weeding out staff. 

Senator Schumer. Now, there are limitations on the ability to 
weed out staff. Would you, Mr. Khuzami, or you, Mr. Walsh, com- 
ment on those, and does the SEC need to change the rules? Are 
these rules? Are they statutes? Do they get in the way? Could you 
just generally comment on Mr. Markopolos’s suggestion of pink 
slipping people? 

Mr. Khuzami. Well, Senator, I guess I can’t let the comment pass 
without responding to the substance of it first, which would be that 
certainly in my experience, in the 5 months I have been with the 
Division, I would not agree by any stretch of the imagination of the 
numbers of people that Mr. Markopolos suggests are deserving of 
pink slips. I have seen the performance of these people. They are 
committed. They are hard working. They are excellent at what they 
do. And if there is something that we need to do, it is to train them 
better and to provide them opportunities for greater expertise 

Senator Schumer. But the question just leaps out. If that is the 
case, how did they miss Madoff? 

Mr. Khuzami. Senator, as I explained 

Senator Schumer. If they are so confident 

Mr. Khuzami. I can’t — Senator, as I said, there are a number of 
variables that came together to cause this terrible consequence. My 
only point is that it is not emblematic of the entire Division. 

Senator Schumer. OK. But how about the ability to get rid of 
people who aren’t good? We can disagree as to how many there 
might be. 

Mr. Khuzami. Well, Senator 

Senator Schumer. Are your hands too tied in that regard? 

Mr. Khuzami. Senator, we are doing more in respect to — we are 
adopting, for example, in 2010 an enhanced Performance Manage- 
ment System which will allow us to better evaluate set objectives 
and evaluate the performance of individual attorneys. The ability 
to impose discipline or to terminate lawyers is not, in my view, is 
not an impediment to achieving where it is that we need to get. 

Senator Schumer. Mr. Walsh? 

Mr. Walsh. I would agree. I think, certainly, we have a very 
skilled staff. To me, as I read the Inspector General’s report, one 
of the truly heartbreaking elements is that there was expertise on 
the staff. There were people who could have played the proper role 
in solving the problem and they just weren’t brought to bear on the 
particular problem, on the particular issue. 

Senator Schumer. You know, this is just so confounding. You are 
saying your staff was competent. They have the tools. They have 
this. And it just didn’t happen. It is just not going to add up to peo- 
ple. 

Mr. Markopolos, do you want to comment? 

Mr. Markopolos. Yes. I think it is very hard to soar like an 
eagle when you are surrounded by turkeys, and there are a lot of 
turkeys that need to be let go. 
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Senator Schumer. OK, but Mr. Khuzami and Walsh are saying 
there are many more eagles than turkeys. They just happened to 
miss this thing. 

Mr. Markopolos. a lot of these — most of these attorneys at the 
SEC, honestly, I don’t think they could find steak at an Outback. 

Senator Schumer. Well, here is what I want to ask you, Mr. 
Markopolos. Make believe there is a wall between Walsh and 
Khuzami, OK, because they seem like decent people and have very 
good reputations. Do you think they are just doing this because 
that is the job of somebody, to defend their employees, and maybe 
deep down inside them, they realize there needs to be a whole lot 
more competence? 

Mr. Markopolos. I think so. I think it is the institution talking, 
not the men. At least, I hope not. I think there needs to be a dif- 
ferent model of compensation. It needs to be results-based. It needs 
to be salaries — better salaries. If you pay peanuts, then you 
shouldn’t wonder why you end up with monkeys. You need to in- 
crease the salary and give these people the bonuses that they prob- 
ably deserve, make them success-based, make them revenue-based 
for bringing in the big cases. 

Senator Schumer. That relates to a second question. There are 
salary caps, limits. Do you think, Mr. Khuzami and Mr. Walsh, 
that they interfere with the ability to get the best people and retain 
the best people? Would it be better if the compensation levels were 
changed so you could pay more, at least to some of the top people? 
I don’t just mean the senior advisors, but maybe you need ten real- 
ly cracker-jack investigators who get paid more than others, and 
you can’t do that given the present rules. Is it possible the pay 
scales, way of promoting, seniority and all that need to be changed 
in an agency like this? 

Mr. I&iUZAMl. Senator, I think that greater flexibility in both the 
ability and the amount that we could pay people would be very 
helpful, particularly as we recruit market specialists, structurers, 
traders, others who came from Wall Street who, although may have 
a difficult finding a job now, may soon find themselves in demand 
and making many multiples of that. 

Senator Schumer. Right. So you would say that you need more 
flexibility. Do the top salaries have to be raised, or what you can 
pay for some certain key people have to be raised? 

Mr. Khuzami. I agree completely. Senator. 

Senator Schumer. Mr. Walsh? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes, sir. That would really help us attract the talent 
we need. We are constantly competing with Wall Street to draw in 
people who have the skills we need to regulate Wall Street. 

Senator Schumer. Obviously. OK. That was your first — I asked 
you for two, Mr. Markopolos. Give me the second. 

Mr. Markopolos. The second, almost as important, would be to 
minimize, if not eliminate, the influence and the over-lawyering at 
this agency. Put people with capital market 

Senator Schumer. I didn’t hear that. Minimize the influence of 
what? 

Mr. Markopolos. Of the attorneys at the SEC. There are too 
many — the attorneys are running the show and they have failed 
miserably. It is time to give people with capital markets experience 
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a chance. I have to think we can do better. We understand the 
frauds of the 21st century. We know these instruments. We know 
the structured product. We know the math. We know the deriva- 
tive. We know how they are put together again. The law — there are 
too many lawyers and the law is too low of a bar for behavior. Se- 
curities law is down here. The behavior we need to shoot for is way 
up here and it is called good ethics, it is called good transparency, 
and open 

Senator Schumer. That is two separate issues. One is making 
the standard higher. That has to be done statutorily or that could 
be done administratively? 

Mr. Markopolos. I think administratively. You would have to — 
the lawyers only look at the low bar, the law. You need to raise 
that. 

Senator Schumer. One is lawyers versus investigators. I asked 
them about that, but we will come back to that. But the first one 
is, do you think the actual standard of criminality has to be 
changed or at least of what fraud is? 

Mr. Markopolos. Yes. You need to increase the bar and make 
it more expansive, give these guys more tools. 

Senator Schumer. OK. Do you gentlemen agree with that? You 
need some statutory or regulatory changes in defining what fraud 
is? 

Mr. Khuzami. Senator, I don’t think it is so much the definition 

Senator Schumer. And I don’t just mean fraud. I mean the other 
crimes, too, whatever they are 

Mr. Khuzami. We generally don’t lack for statutory vehicles to 
charge individuals. There are issues, as you know, with respect to 
our ability to have jurisdiction over security-based swaps agree- 
ments and hedge funds, for example, which would greatly aid our 
investigations, as would the requirement that hedge funds and oth- 
ers have standard audit trail information so that we can more 
quickly analyze their trading patterns. 

Senator Schumer. Right. Mr. Walsh, do you have anything to 
add? 

Mr. Walsh. No, I agree with my colleague on that. 

Senator Schumer. And what about the second comment? Mr. 
Markopolos’s comments were really two. The second was, too many 
lawyers, not enough market experienced people. I sort of asked you 
that before. 

Mr. Walsh. Well, as — I am sorry. Go ahead, please. 

Mr. Khuzami. Look, we are all about increasing our specializa- 
tion. That is the thrust behind so many of the reforms we have im- 
plemented. I will say at the same time, there are astounding exam- 
ples of work in complicated capital markets areas that the staff has 
done. Just to take an example, in the New York office, one of our 
flagship offices, many of the same groups that were involved in this 
case did the sham finite reinsurance cases involving AIG, 
RenaissanceRe, and others, highly complicated, structured trans- 
actions in which no risk was being transferred, transactions done 
solely to augment balance sheets and earnings. We did those cases 
and we did them well, $800 million worth of disgorgement and pen- 
alties that went back to investors, 24 enforcement actions, criminal 
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convictions. We have that capability. We can do a lot more with 
some specialized expertise. 

Senator Schumer. OK. 

Mr. Walsh. The examination program actually has relatively few 
lawyers. I am the lawyer for the program, but there are only 13 
percent of us. Most examiners are accountants. Many of them are 
very fine forensic accountants. But I believe where we really need 
to grow, and I believe I agree with you on this, is to have more fi- 
nancial analysts, to have more trading specialists, people who un- 
derstand difficult valuation issues, and that is really — 

Senator Schumer. Very logical. 

Mr. Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Senator Schumer. You don’t have the resources to do that right 
now, do you? 

Mr. Khuzami. No, we do not. 

Senator Schumer. OK. And so just to reiterate, the kind of legis- 
lation I have introduced is really very much needed, really if you 
are going to stop all these futures schemes as the markets get more 
complicated. Do you agree, Mr. Khuzami? 

Mr. Khuzami. That may be the single best thing that you could 
do. Senator. 

Senator Schumer. Mr. Walsh? 

Mr. Walsh. Yes, sir. 

Senator Schumer. Mr. Markopolos? 

Mr. Markopolos. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Schumer. Good. Last question. The Inspector General’s 
report states, on a conference call about two Madoff exams, quote: 

a senior-level Washington, D.C. examiner reminded the junior examiners 
that Madoff, quote, ‘was a very well-connected, powerful person,’ which one 
of the New York examiners interpreted to raise a concern for them pushing 
Madoff too hard. 

Mr. Markopolos, did you feel that Mr. Madoff s stature in the in- 
vestment community was an impediment to the SEC uncovering 
his Ponzi scheme? 

Mr. Markopolos. Yes, Senator, I do. I feel there is a protective 
species on Wall Street where the biggest and most powerful firms 
are given a free pass or a “get out of jail” card and they go after 
the small fry. 

Senator Schumer. Mr. Walsh, could that have been true? 

Mr. Walsh. Well, sir, it is very difficult. I think the Inspector 
General concluded that while there was no direct interference in 
the examination by supervisors, he did, I believe, conclude that it 
could have been a secondary effect in what happened. We are tak- 
ing this very seriously. We have established an internal hotline, so 
SEC examiners anywhere around the country, as soon as they be- 
lieve they are being intimidated or a firm is acting unreasonably 
or inappropriately, they can call the hotline and it will ring on the 
desk, my desk and the desk of a number of senior people who work 
with me. We are moving very quickly to make sure that this type 
of intimidation 

Senator Schumer. But I think what they are saying here is you 
wouldn’t call a hotline. What Mr. Markopolos is agreeing with and 
what the Inspector General was saying was, because he was a pow- 
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erful person, they sort of instinctively might not have been as 
tough as if he was a less powerful, less well-connected person 

Mr. Walsh. Well, we are all 

Senator Schumer. not a hotline that is going to change that. 

Mr. Walsh. Well, sir, I 

Senator Schumer. Let me ask Mr. Khuzami 

Mr. Walsh. Sorry. 

Senator Schumer. what are you doing to deal with the issue 

that both the Inspector General and Mr. Markopolos had pointed 
out, to try to get into these sort of psychological barriers? 

Mr. Khuzami. Senator, I think the way to deal with something 
like that is tone at the top and communication and involved super- 
vision, supervisors and managers who recognize the situations 
where perhaps a more junior person may be susceptible to that 
kind of influence, and that supervisor intervenes and closely mon- 
itors to make sure that that is not happening. 

Senator Schumer. OK. Good. Does anyone want to add anything, 
because if not, we will close the hearing and thank you for your 
time. But do you have any more comments, Mr. Markopolos? 

Mr. Markopolos. No, I do not. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Schumer. Any more metaphors? You are pretty good 
with those. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Markopolos. No. Thank you. 

Senator Schumer. OK. Mr. Khuzami or Mr. Walsh, any com- 
ments? 

Mr. Khuzami. No 

Senator Schumer. You are not big on the metaphors. 

Mr. Khuzami. No, too many metaphors. 

Senator Schumer. Right. OK. 

Mr. Walsh. Thank you. 

Senator Schumer. I like metaphors, as people know. 

I thank all of you for coming, and the hearing is closed. 

[Whereupon, at 5:12 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 

[Prepared statements and responses to written questions follow:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN CHRISTOPHER J. DODD 

Bernard Madoff stole $50 billion. 

He stole from individuals and pension funds and charities and municipalities like 
Fairfield in my home state. He stole more than money. He stole the retirement sav- 
ings and the economic security of families across the country. 

And the Securities and Exchange Commission didn’t stop him. 

There can be no excuse for that colossal failure. But I demand — the victims of this 
fraud, some of whom hail from my state and have testified before this Committee, 
demand — an explanation. And so today, we hold our third hearing on Ponzi 
schemes — and our second on the Madoff fraud in particular — to find out how this 
could possibly have happened, and what we need to do to make sure it can never 
happen again. 

Incredibly, it emerged late last year that SEC staff had received multiple com- 
plaints over a period of sixteen years that Madoff s business was not legitimate, but 
hadn’t taken any effective action. To his credit, then-Chairman Christopher Cox di- 
rected the SEC Inspector General to conduct a full investigation of why these cred- 
ible reports had been ignored. 

The Inspector General released a report last week, and it is deeply disturbing. As 
the report indicates, “The SEC received more than ample information in the form 
of detailed and substantive complaints,” but “a thorough and competent investiga- 
tion or examination was never performed.” 

The report goes on to describe an embarrassing series of internal failures at the 
SEC: 

• Incompetent supervisors directed their offices to look only for the types of fraud 
they understood and failed to recognize the type actually being committed in 
the Madoff case. 

• Inexperienced SEC staff simply accepted Madoffs claims without making the 
single phone call or sending the single letter that it would have taken to verify 
his information. 

• No one ever thought it merited a closer look when Madoff said he traded in Eu- 
rope with a firm that reported there was no activity in the account. 

• Divisions and offices failed to coordinate or share information. 

It is ugly stuff. Beginning in 1992 — 1992! — the SEC received information that 
should have led to a quick end for Bernie Madoffs Ponzi scheme. 

But because the task of following up on that information was assigned to junior 
staff or supervisors with insufficient experience in the securities market, because 
that staff failed to ask obvious questions or take simple steps to verify what Madoff 
told them, because their supervisors actually discouraged further investigation — in 
short, because the SEC failed to do its job, Madoff stole $50 billion. 

Today, we will hear from the Inspector General about his report. We will hear 
from Harry Markopolos, an investment analyst who continually attempted to get the 
SEC’s attention with regards to the Madoff fraud about his ideas for improving the 
organization. And we will hear from the heads of the Office of Compliance, Inspec- 
tions, and Examinations and the Division of Enforcement about what the SEC has 
done in light of the Madoff revelations, and about what Chairman Schapiro intends 
to do going forward. 

There are several clear steps that should be taken: 

• SEC staff should be trained in markets and investment strategies so they can 
know fraud when they see it, and the SEC should hire staff with real world 
experience. 

• The very culture needs to be reformed to encourage aggressive oversight. 

• Staff should verify self-serving statements of facts made by targets of investiga- 
tions. 

• Coordination among the SEC’s offices and divisions must be improved. 

• There should be a more rigorous system for evaluating outside tips and allega- 
tions, including articles in the financial press. 

Like many Americans, I am stunned and angry that this fraud was allowed to 
happen. But I also believe that the SEC can do better. And I look forward to dis- 
cussing how in today’s hearing. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF SENATOR RICHARD C. SHELBY 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Last January, a little more than 1 month after Bernard Madoff confessed to run- 
ning a $50 billion multi-decade Ponzi scheme, this Committee held a hearing to try 
to understand how a fraud of that magnitude could go undetected by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission for so many years. 

Unfortunately, that hearing yielded few answers. 

In the intervening 7 months, the SEC’s Inspector General has been piecing to- 
gether what really happened. His report sets out a chronology that tracks fifteen 
years of missed opportunities and considerable incompetence. 

The IG found that the Office of Compliance Inspections and Examinations and the 
Division of Enforcement were made aware at least six times that there might be 
something wrong at Madoff s firm. 

Potentially fruitful leads were not pursued while significant staff resources were 
devoted to running down clearly unproductive avenues. 

Investigations were unfocused, understaffed, and improperly documented. Com- 
munication across SEC offices was so badly flawed that Madoff himself had to alert 
the New York examiners that their counterparts in the Washington office had been 
looking at similar issues. 

The IG determined that SEC culture and organizational structure discouraged 
employees from reaching out to one another to share market intelligence, obtain ex- 
pert advice, or compare notes about their cases. 

SEC employees did not give weight to colleagues’ recommendations, so a tip found 
credible by one group of staffers would be dismissed hastily by another. 

The report also documents that Mr. Madoff, despite his persistent misrepresenta- 
tions to the SEC, received greater deference by the staff than the tippers who spot- 
ted his fraud. 

Ultimately, in each case, the report indicates that the lingering questions and con- 
cerns of SEC employees were swept under the rug by impatient and inflexible su- 
pervisors who concluded that asking the logical next questions would take too long 
or would be outside the scope of the examination. 

In the aftermath of the botched Madoff investigation, the SEC has claimed that 
more funding will address its failures. The report however, clearly describes an 
agency that does not know how to use the information and resources it already has. 
Fixing the SEC will not merely involve more resources. 

The Commission is going to have to make broad-based changes if it hopes to be- 
come a smarter, more flexible, more productive and ultimately more accountable or- 
ganization. 

I am hopeful that the SEC will learn from its failures and seize this opportunity 
to reform itself from within. If it refuses to do so. Congress will do it for them. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF SENATOR TIM JOHNSON 

Thank you Chairman Dodd for holding today’s hearing. Following the recent re- 
lease of the SEC’s Inspector General’s “Investigation of Failure of the SEC to un- 
cover Bernard MadofFs Ponzi scheme,” I think it is crucial that this Committee con- 
tinues its oversight role of the SEC. The report highlights the numerous mistakes 
the agency made, the red flags that were missed, and a too narrow examination 
focus that prevented the agency from taking a “big picture” look at the business 
Bernard Madoff was running. These grave mistakes call into question the job the 
SEC was doing, and more importantly cost some American investors their life sav- 
ings. 

I applaud Chairman Schapiro for the efforts she has made to reform how the SEC 
regulates markets and protect investors. It is the role of this Committee to help de- 
termine if the changes that were made are the right changes to prevent fraud, like 
that which was perpetrated by Bernard Madoff, from happening again. While mas- 
sive cases like the Madoff ponzi scheme rightfully grab headlines, we must also 
focus on smaller fraudulent schemes which also hurt investors. 

It is my goal to ensure that the SEC has the right tools and appropriate re- 
sources; that investors have access, information, and protection, and that industry 
participants have certainty and rules that allow them to compete fairly both at 
home and abroad. I look forward to hearing more from today’s witnesses, and I look 
forward to working with members of this Committee as we consider how to better 
regulate the securities industry and reassure investors that our markets are safe. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF SENATOR JACK REED 

The Securities and Exchange Commission’s handling of the Madoff case is shock- 
ing, and reveals fundamental problems with the agency’s operations, organization, 
and culture. The cop on the beat missed dozens of clues while Madoff robbed char- 
ities, families, and investors. Between 1992 and 2008, the SEC ignored red flags 
from six detailed complaints, and two studies that sounded alarm bells. The SEC 
also conducted five separate reviews during the decade and a half that Madoff ran 
his operations, but failed to take basic steps that would have uncovered the fraud. 
How did so many examiners and so many investigations fail to close the loop on 
this Ponzi scheme? How did they fail to complete the minimal follow-up and third- 
party verification that would have brought down a multi-billion dollar scam artist? 

At a Securities Subcommittee hearing I chaired back in May, we took a close look 
at the SEC’s Enforcement Division and heard from the Government Accountability 
Office about how resource problems and policy changes undermined the Agency’s 
ability to bring enforcement actions. But I am afraid the Inspector General’s find- 
ings illuminate much deeper issues than scarce resources and changes in policy, and 
raise questions about examiner competence and agency culture. 

I have consistently fought to give the SEC the robust resources and authority it 
needs to aggressively fight fraud and other abuses in the securities markets. And 
I will continue to do so. But I hope today’s hearing helps us to continue to identify 
the underlying issues and problems at the agency that led to this preventable trav- 
esty. This hearing should help provide further transparency and accountability, and 
allow Congress to identify concrete steps to rebuild the agency, including steps be- 
yond simply adding resources and authority. 

I want to close by saying that while the SEC is currently suffering from a very 
tarnished reputation, one that it deserves based on its failures in recent years, the 
agency historically has been a symbol of strength and toughness in the markets for 
decades, thanks in large part to its dedicated staff I believe under its new leader- 
ship and under the attention of Congress, the SEC can once again become the ag- 
gressive watchdog it once was and restore confidence in our securities markets. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF H. DAVID KOTZ 

Inspector General, Securities and Exchange Commission 
September 10, 2009 

Introduction 

Good afternoon. Thank you for the opportunity to testify today before this Com- 
mittee on the subject of “Oversight of the SEC’s Eailure to Identify the Bernard L. 
Madoff Ponzi Scheme and How to Improve SEC Performance” as the Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Securities and Exchange Commission (SEC). I appreciate the interest of 
the Chairman, as well as the other members of the Committee, in the SEC and the 
Office of Inspector General (OIG). In my testimony today, I am representing the 
OIG, and the views that I express are those of my Office, and do not necessarily 
reflect the views of the Commission or any Commissioners. 

Since being appointed as the Inspector General of the SEC in December 2007, my 
Office has issued numerous audit and investigative reports involving issues critical 
to SEC operations and the investing public. These have included comprehensive 
audit reports on important topics such as the factors that led to the collapse of Bear 
Stearns, the Division of Enforcement’s (Enforcement) efforts pertaining to com- 
plaints about naked short selling, and the SEC’s oversight of credit rating agencies. 
We have also issued investigative reports regarding a wide range of allegations in- 
cluding claims of improper securities trading by SEC employees, preferential treat- 
ment given to high-level securities industry officials, retaliatory termination. En- 
forcement’s failure to vigorously pursue an investigation, and peijury by supervisory 
Commission attorneys. 

Request To Undertake Madoff Investigation 

On the late evening of December 16, 2008, former SEC Chairman Christopher 
Cox contacted me and asked my Office to undertake an investigation into allega- 
tions made to the SEC regarding Bernard L. Madoff (Madoff), who had just con- 
fessed to operating a multi-billion dollar Ponzi scheme, and the reasons why the 
SEC had found these allegations to be not credible. 

Commencement of our Madoff Investigation 

We began our investigation immediately. On December 18, 2008, we issued a doc- 
ument preservation notice to the entire SEC, stating that the OIG had initiated an 
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investigation regarding all Commission examinations, investigations or inquiries in- 
volving Madoff, and/or any related individuals or entities. We formally requested 
that each SEC employee and contractor preserve all electronically stored informa- 
tion and paper records related to Madoff in their original format. 

We also took immediate steps to begin gathering evidence. On December 17, 2008, 
we initiated our first request for email records from the SEC’s Office of Information 
Technology (OIT). Over the course of the investigation, the OIG made numerous re- 
quests from OIT for emails, including: (1) all emails of former Office of Compliance 
Inspections and Examinations (OCIE) employee Eric Swanson during his tenure 
with the SEC; (2) all emails of six staff members who were involved in the SEC’s 
investigation of the Madoff firm that was initiated in 2006 for the period from Janu- 
ary 2006 through January 2008; (3) all emails for SEC Headquarters, New York Re- 
gional Office (l^RO) and Boston Regional Office (BRO) staff members from Janu- 
ary 1, 1999, through December 11, 2008, that contained the word “Madoff”; (4) addi- 
tional emails for approximately 68 current and former SEC employees for various 
time periods relevant to the investigation, ranging from 1999 to 2009. In all, we es- 
timate that we obtained and searched approximately 3.7 million emails during the 
course of our investigation. 

On December 24, 2008, we sent comprehensive document requests to both En- 
forcement and OCIE, specifying the documents and records we required to be pro- 
duced for the investigation. We followed up with memoranda to OCIE in April, May 
and June of 2009. We also had follow-up communications with Enforcement on Jan- 
uary 21, 2009 and July 22, 2009. We further had numerous email and telephonic 
communications with both OCIE and Enforcement regarding the scope and timing 
of the document requests and responses, as well as meetings to clarify and expand 
the document requests as necessary. We collected all the information produced in 
response to our document production request. We then carefully reviewed and ana- 
lyzed the investigative records of all SEC investigations conducted relating to 
Madoff, the Madoff firm, members of Madoff s family, and Madoffs associates from 
1975 to the present. 

During the investigation, we also reviewed the workpapers and examination files 
of nine SEC examinations of Madoffs firms from 1990 to December 11, 2008. Where 
documents from the examinations were not available, we sought testimony and con- 
ducted interviews of current and former SEC personnel who had worked on the ex- 
aminations. 

We also sought information and documentation from third parties in order to un- 
dertake our own analysis of Madoffs trading records. During the course of the OIG 
investigation, we requested and obtained records from: (1) the Depository Trust 
Company (DTC) relating to position reports for Madoffs firm; (2) the National Secu- 
rities Clearing Corporation (NSCC) relating to clearing data records for executions 
effected by Madoffs firm; and (3) the Financial Industry Regulatory Authority 
(FINRA) Order Audit Trail System data (OATS) submitted by Madoffs firm for six 
National Association of Securities Dealers Automated Quotations (NASDAQ)-listed 
stocks and the NASDAQ Automated Confirmation of Transactions (ACT) data base 
for a trading period in March of 2005. 

Retention of Experts 

In order to assist us in the Madoff investigation, we retained two sets of outside 
consultants. In February 2009, we retained FTI Consulting, Inc. (FTI engagement 
team) to assist with the review of the examinations of Madoff and his firms that 
were conducted by the SEC. Members of the FTI engagement team engaged by the 
OIG included Charles R. Lundelis, Jr., Senior Managing Director, Forensic and Liti- 
gation Consulting; Simon Wu, Managing Director, Forensic and Litigation Con- 
sulting; John C. Crittenden III, Managing Director, Corporate Finance Group; and 
James Conversano, Director, Forensic and Litigation Consulting. Each individual 
member of the FTI engagement team brought a unique and specialized experience 
to the analyses that FTI engagement team conducted, including expertise in com- 
plex financial fraud investigations, securities-related inspections and examinations, 
hedge fund operations, cash-flow analysis and valuations, market regulation rules, 
market structure issues, accounting fraud, investment suitability, the underwriting 
process and compliance and due diligence practices. 

At our direction, the FTI engagement team conducted a thorough review of all rel- 
evant workpapers and documents associated with the OCIE examinations of 
Madoffs firm, scrutinized the conduct of the Madoff-related SEC examinations and 
investigations, and analyzed whether the SEC examiners overlooked red flags that 
could have led to the discovery of Madoffs Ponzi scheme. The FTI engagement team 
also replicated aspects of the OCIE cause examinations of Madoff to determine 
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whether the SEC sought the appropriate information in the examinations and ana- 
lyzed that information correctly. 

In addition, OIT advised us during the course of our investigation that there were 
substantial gaps in the emails we were seeking to review as part of our investiga- 
tion because of failures to back up tapes, hardware or software failures during the 
backup process, and/or lost, mislabeled or corrupted tapes. In order to ensure that 
we were able to conduct a thorough and comprehensive investigation, in June 2009, 
we retained the services of First Advantage Litigation Consulting Services (First 
Advantage) to assist us in the restoration and production of relevant electronic data. 
First Advantage’s team had significant experience in leading numerous large-scale 
electronic discovery consulting projects, as well as assisting with highly sensitive 
and confidential investigations for corporations and the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. 

In connection with its retention on the Madoff investigation. First Advantage pro- 
vided consulting and technical support to the OIG and the SEC, and was able to 
successfully preserve and restore potentially relevant data within the universe of 
electronic data we had requested from OIT. As a result, we were able to review ad- 
ditional Madoff-related emails that were pertinent to our investigation. 

Testimony and Interviews Condueted in the Madoff Investigation 

We also conducted 140 testimonies under oath or interviews of 122 individuals 
with knowledge of facts or circumstances surrounding the SEC’s examinations and/ 
or investigations of Madoff and his firms. We interviewed all current or former SEC 
employees who had played any significant role in the SEC’s significant examinations 
and investigations of Madoff and his firms over a period spanning approximately 20 
years. 

The OIG’s Investigative Team 

I think it appropriate to acknowledge the extraordinary efforts of the OIG Inves- 
tigative team that I have been honored to lead in conducting this important inves- 
tigation. These included Deputy Inspector General Noelle Frangipane, Assistant In- 
spector General for Investigations David Fielder, and Senior Counsels Heidi Steiber, 
David Witherspoon and Christopher Wilson. Additional assistance was provided to 
this investigation by my Assistant, Roberta Raftovich, in coordinating many of the 
administrative aspects of compiling the report. Without the incredible devotion and 
exceptional work of these individuals, we would not have been able to complete this 
investigation and present a thorough and comprehensive report within such a short 
period of time. 

Issuance of Comprehensive Report of Investigation 

On August 31, 2009, we issued to the Chairman of the SEC a comprehensive re- 
port of investigation (ROI) in the Madoff matter containing over 450 pages of anal- 
ysis. The ROI detailed the SEC’s response to all complaints it received regarding 
the activities of Madoff and his firms, and traced the path of these complaints 
through the Commission from their inception, reviewing what, if any, investigative 
or examination work was conducted with respect to the allegations. Further, the 
ROI assessed the conduct of examinations and/or investigations of Madoff and his 
firm by the SEC and analyzed whether the SEC examiners or investigators over- 
looked red flags (which other entities conducting due diligence may have been iden- 
tified) that could have led to a more comprehensive examination or investigation 
and possibly the discovery of Madoff s Ponzi scheme. 

Our ROI also analyzed the allegations of conflicts of interest arising from relation- 
ships between any SEC officials or staff and members of the Madoff family. This 
included an examination of the role that former SEC OCIE Assistant Director Eric 
Swanson (Swanson), who eventually married Madoff s niece Shana Madoff, may 
have played in the examination or other work conducted by the SEC with respect 
to Madoff or related entities, and whether such role or relationship in any way af- 
fected the manner in which the SEC conducted its regulatory oversight of Madoff 
and any related entities. 

We have also considered the extent to which the reputation and status of Madoff 
and the fact that he served on SEC Advisory Committees, participated on securities 
industry boards and panels, and had social and professional relationships with SEC 
officials, may have affected Commission decisions regarding investigations, examina- 
tions and inspections of his firm. 

Results of the Madoff Investigation 

The OIG investigation found that between June 1992 and December 2008 when 
Madoff confessed, the SEC received six substantive complaints that raised signifi- 
cant red flags concerning Madoffs investment adviser operations and should have 
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led to questions about whether Madoff was actually engaged in trading. We also 
found that the SEC was aware of two articles regarding MadofPs investment oper- 
ations that appeared in reputable publications in 2001 and questioned Madoff s un- 
usually consistent investment returns. 

Our report concluded that notwithstanding these six complaints and two articles, 
the SEC never conducted a competent and thorough examination or investigation 
of Madoff for operating a Ponzi scheme and that, had such a proper examination 
or investigation been conducted, the SEC would have been able to uncover the 
fraud. 

The first complaint, which was brought to the SEC’s attention in 1992, related 
to allegations that an unregistered investment company was offering “100 percent” 
safe investments with high and extremely consistent rates of return over significant 
periods of time to “special” customers. The SEC actually suspected the investment 
company was operating a Ponzi scheme and learned in its investigation that all of 
the investments were placed entirely through Madoff and consistent returns were 
claimed to have been achieved for numerous years without a single loss. 

The second complaint was very specific, and different versions of it were provided 
to the SEC in May 2000, March 2001 and October 2005. The complaint submitted 
in 2005 was entitled, “The World’s Largest Hedge Fund is a Fraud,” and detailed 
approximately 30 red flags indicating that Madoff was operating a Ponzi scheme, 
a scenario it described as “highly likely.” These red flags included the impossibility 
of Madoffs returns, particularly the consistency of those returns and the unrealistic 
volume of options Madoff represented to have traded. 

In May 2003, the SEC received a third complaint from a respected hedge fund 
manager identif 3 dng numerous concerns about Madoffs strategy and purported re- 
turns. Specifically, the complaint questioned whether Madoff was actually trading 
options in the volume he claimed, noted that MadofPs strategy and purported re- 
turns were not duplicable by anyone else, and stated that Madoffs strategy had no 
correlation to the overall equity markets in over 10 years. According to an SEC 
manager, the hedge fund manager’s complaint laid out issues that were “indicia of 
a Ponzi scheme.” 

The fourth complaint was part of a series of internal emails of another registrant 
that the SEC discovered in April 2004. The emails described the red flags that a 
registrant’s employees had identified while performing due diligence on their own 
Madoff investment using publicly available information. The red flags identified in- 
cluded MadofPs incredible and highly unusual fills for equity trades, his misrepre- 
sentation of his options trading, and his unusually consistent, non-volatile returns 
over several years. One of the internal emails provided a step-by-step analysis of 
why Madoff must be misrepresenting his options trading. The email clearly ex- 
plained that Madoff could not be trading on an options exchange because of insuffi- 
cient volume and could not be trading options over-the-counter because it was incon- 
ceivable that he could find a counterparty for the trading. The SEC examiners who 
initially discovered the emails viewed them as indicating “some suspicion as to 
whether Madoff is trading at all.” 

The SEC received the fifth complaint in October 2005 from an anonymous inform- 
ant. This complaint stated, “I know that Madoff [sic] company is very secretive 
about their operations and they refuse to disclose anything. If my suspicions are 
true, then they are running a highly sophisticated scheme on a massive scale. And 
they have been doing it for a long time.” The informant also stated, “After a short 
period of time, I decided to withdraw all my money (over $5 million).” 

The sixth complaint was sent to the SEC by a “concerned citizen” in December 
2006, and advised the SEC to look into Madoff and his firm as follows: 

Your attention is directed to a scandal of major proportion which was exe- 
cuted by the investment firm Bernard L. Madoff . . . Assets well in excess 
of $10 Billion owned by the late [investor], an ultra-wealthy long time client 
of the Madoff firm have been ‘co-mingled’ with funds controlled by the 
Madoff company with gains thereon retained by Madoff. 

In March 2008, the SEC Chairman’s Office received a second copy of the previous 
complaint, with additional information from the same source regarding Madoffs in- 
volvement with the investor’s money, as follows: 

It may be of interest to you to that Mr. Bernard Madoff keeps two (2) sets 
of records. The most interesting of which is on his computer which is al- 
ways on his person. 

The two 2001 journal articles also raised significant questions about Madoffs un- 
usually consistent returns. One of the articles noted his “astonishing ability to time 
the market and move to cash in the underl 3 dng securities before market conditions 
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turn negative and the related ability to buy and sell the underlying stocks without 
noticeably affecting the market.” This article also observed that “experts ask why 
no one has been able to duplicate similar returns using [Madoffs] strategy.” The 
second article quoted a former Madoff investor as saying, “Anybody who’s a sea- 
soned hedge-fund investor knows the split-strike conversion is not the whole story. 
To take it at face value is a bit naive.” 

The complaints all contained specific information and could not have been fully 
and adequately resolved without a thorough examination and investigation of 
Madoff for operating a Ponzi scheme. The journal articles should have reinforced the 
concerns expressed in the complaints about how Madoff could have been achieving 
such unusually high returns. 

According to the FTI engagement team, the most critical step in examining or in- 
vestigating a potential Ponzi scheme is to verify the subject’s trading through an 
independent third party. The OIG investigation found that the SEC conducted two 
investigations and three examinations related to Madoffs investment adviser busi- 
ness based upon the detailed and credible complaints that raised the possibility that 
Madoff was misrepresenting his trading and could have been operating a Ponzi 
scheme. Yet, at no time did the SEC ever verify Madoffs trading through an inde- 
pendent third party and, in fact, SEC staff never actually conducted a Ponzi scheme 
examination or investigation of Madoff. 

The first examination and first Enforcement investigation involving Madoff were 
conducted in 1992 after the SEC received information that led it to suspect that a 
Madoff associate had been conducting a Ponzi scheme. Yet, the SEC focused its ef- 
forts on Madoffs associate and never thoroughly scrutinized Madoffs operations 
even after learning that Madoff made all the investment decisions and being ap- 
prised of the remarkably consistent returns Madoff had claimed to achieve over a 
period of numerous years with a basic trading strategy. While the SEC ensured that 
all of Madoffs associate’s customers received their money back, it took no steps to 
investigate Madoff. The SEC focused its investigation too narrowly and seemed not 
to have considered the possibility that Madoff could have taken the money that was 
used to pay back his associate’s customers from other clients for which Madoff may 
have had held discretionary brokerage accounts. In the examination of Madoff, al- 
though the SEC did seek records maintained by DTC (an independent third party), 
they obtained those DTC records from Madoff rather than going to DTC itself to 
verify if trading occurred. Had the SEC sought records from DTC, there is an excel- 
lent chance it would have uncovered Madoffs Ponzi scheme in 1992. 

In 2004 and 2005, the SEC’s examination unit, OCIE, conducted two parallel 
cause examinations of Madoff based upon the hedge fund manager’s complaint and 
the series of internal emails the SEC had discovered. The examinations were re- 
markably similar in nature. There were initial significant delays in the commence- 
ment of the examinations, notwithstanding the urgency of the complaints. The 
teams assembled were relatively inexperienced, and there was insufficient planning 
for the examinations. The scopes of the examination were in both cases too narrowly 
focused on the possibility of front-running, with no significant attempts made to 
analyze the numerous red flags about Madoffs trading and returns. 

During the course of both these examinations, the examination teams discovered 
suspicious information and evidence and caught Madoff in contradictions and incon- 
sistencies. However, they either disregarded these concerns or simply asked Madoff 
about them. Even when Madoffs answers were seemingly implausible, the SEC ex- 
aminers accepted them at face value. 

In both examinations, the examiners made the surprising discovery that Madoffs 
mysterious hedge fund business was making significantly more money than his 
well-known market-making operation. However, none of the examiners identified 
this revelation as a cause for concern. 

Astoundingly, both examinations were open at the same time in different offices 
without either office knowing the other one was conducting a virtually identical ex- 
amination. In fact, it was Madoff himself who informed one of the examination 
teams that the other examination team had already received the information being 
sought from him. 

In the first of the two OCIE examinations, the examiners drafted a letter to the 
National Association of Securities Dealers (NASD) (another independent third 
party) seeking independent trade data, but they never sent the letter, claiming that 
it would have been too time-consuming to review the data they would have ob- 
tained. The QIC’s expert opined that had the letter to the NASD been sent, the data 
collected would have provided the information necessary to reveal Madoffs Ponzi 
scheme. In the second examination, the OCIE Assistant Director sent a document 
request to a financial institution that Madoff claimed he used to clear his trades, 
requesting trading done by or on behalf of particular Madoff feeder funds during a 
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specific time period, and received a response that there was no transaction activity 
in MadofFs account for that period. However, the Assistant Director did not deter- 
mine that the response required any follow-up and the examiners working under the 
Assistant Director testified that the response was not shared with them. 

Both examinations concluded with numerous unresolved questions and without 
any significant attempt to examine the possibility that Madoff was misrepresenting 
his trading and operating a Ponzi scheme. 

The investigation that arose from the most detailed complaint provided to the 
SEC, which explicitly stated it was “highly likely” that “Madoff was operating a 
Ponzi scheme,” never really investigated the possibility of a Ponzi scheme. The rel- 
atively inexperienced Enforcement staff failed to appreciate the significance of the 
analysis in the complaint, and almost immediately expressed skepticism and dis- 
belief about the complaint. Most of the investigation was directed at determining 
whether Madoff should register as an investment adviser or whether Madoff s hedge 
fund investors’ disclosures were adequate. 

As with the examinations, the Enforcement staff almost immediately caught 
Madoff in lies and misrepresentations, but failed to follow up on inconsistencies. 
They rebuffed offers of additional evidence from the complainant, and were confused 
about certain critical and fundamental aspects of Madoff s operations. When Madoff 
provided evasive or contradictory answers to important questions in testimony, the 
staff simply accepted his explanations as plausible. Although the Enforcement staff 
made attempts to seek information from independent third parties, they failed to 
follow up on these requests. They reached out to the NASD and asked for informa- 
tion on whether Madoff had options positions on a certain date. However, when they 
received a report that there were in fact no options positions on that date, they did 
not take any further steps. An Enforcement staff attorney made several attempts 
to obtain documentation from European counterparties (another independent third 
party) and, although a letter was drafted, the Enforcement staff decided not to send 
it. Had any of these efforts been fully executed, they would have led to MadofFs 
Ponzi scheme being uncovered. 

The OIG also found that numerous private entities conducted basic due diligence 
of MadofFs operations and, without regulatory authority to compel information, 
came to the conclusion that an investment with Madoff was unwise. Specifically, 
MadofFs description of both his equity and options trading practices immediately led 
to suspicions about his operations. With respect to his purported trading strategy, 
many private entities simply did not believe that it was possible for Madoff to 
achieve his stated level of returns using a strategy described by some industry lead- 
ers as common and unsophisticated. In addition, there was a great deal of suspicion 
about MadofFs purported options trading, with several entities not believing that 
Madoff could be trading options in such high volumes where there was no evidence 
that any counterparties had been trading options with Madoff. 

The private entities’ conclusions were drawn from the same red flags regarding 
MadofFs operations that the SEC considered in its examinations and investigations, 
but ultimately dismissed. 

We also found that investors who may have been uncertain about whether to in- 
vest with Madoff were reassured by the fact that the SEC had investigated and/or 
examined Madoff, or entities that did business with Madoff, and found no evidence 
of fraud. Moreover, we found that Madoff proactively informed potential investors 
that the SEC had examined his operations. When potential investors expressed hesi- 
tation about investing with Madoff, he cited the prior SEC examinations to establish 
credibility and allay suspicions or investor doubts that may have arisen while due 
diligence was being conducted. Thus, the fact the SEC had conducted examinations 
and investigations and did not detect the fraud lent credibility to MadofFs oper- 
ations and had the effect of encouraging additional individuals and entities to invest 
with him. 

We did not, however, find evidence that any SEC personnel who worked on an 
SEC examination or investigation of Madoff or his firms had any financial or other 
inappropriate connection with Madoff or the Madoff family that influenced the con- 
duct of the examination or investigatory work. We also did not find that former SEC 
Assistant Director Eric Swanson’s romantic relationship with Bernard MadofFs 
niece, Shana Madoff, influenced the conduct of the SEC examinations of Madoff and 
his firm. We further did not find that senior officials at the SEC directly attempted 
to influence examinations or investigations of Madoff or the Madoff firm, nor was 
there evidence any senior SEC official interfered with the staffs ability to perform 
its work. 

As I discussed earlier, we did find that despite numerous credible and detailed 
complaints, the SEC never properly examined or investigated MadofFs trading and 
never took the necessary, but basic, steps to determine if Madoff was operating a 
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Ponzi scheme. Had these efforts heen made with appropriate follow-up at any time 
beginning in June 1992 until December 2008, the SEC could have uncovered the 
Ponzi scheme before Madoff confessed. 

As a result of our findings, we have recommended that the Chairman carefully 
review our report and share with OCIE and Enforcement management the portions 
of this report that relate to performance failures by those employees who still work 
at the SEC, so that appropriate action (which may include performance-based ac- 
tion) is taken, on an employee-by-employee basis, to ensure that future examina- 
tions and investigations are conducted in a more appropriate manner and the mis- 
takes and failures outlined in this report are not repeated. 

Additional OIG Reports 

While the report we issued to the Chairman on August 31st describes in detail 
the factual circumstances surrounding the Madoff-related complaints received by 
the SEC and the SEC’s examinations and investigations of Madoff over the years, 
my Office plans to issue three additional reports relating to these matters. Because 
our investigation identified systematic breakdowns in the manner in which the SEC 
conducted its examinations and investigations, we plan to issue two separate audit 
reports providing the SEC with specific and concrete recommendations to improve 
the operations of both OCIE and Enforcement. 

With respect to recommendations concerning OCIE, our expert, FTI, has con- 
ducted extensive fieldwork to analyze further the adequacy of OCIE’s examinations 
of Madoff. The FTI engagement team reviewed our August 31, 2009 Report of Inves- 
tigation, as well as related findings, exhibits, witness testimony and other sup- 
porting documentation ii.e., OCIE examination staff work papers), and interviewed 
over a dozen key personnel representing OCIE’s broker-dealer, investment adviser 
and risk assessment programs. In addition, the FTI Engagement Team reviewed 
OCIE’s policies and procedures with regard to its examination processes and other 
third party records, including FINRA order and execution data and DTC and NSCC 
records. 

The ETI Engagement Team also was granted access to OCIE’s various Intranet 
sites, including the Broker-Dealer, Investment Adviser/Investment Company, Office 
of Market Oversight, and Training Branch sites, in order to view its examination 
policies and procedures. The FTI engagement team is currently finalizing a report 
that will describe its analysis of OCIE’s examination process and provide numerous 
“lessons learned” arising from its analysis, with specific recommendations to im- 
prove OCIE’s operations. While these recommendations are currently in draft sta- 
tus, I can report that the recommendations we are considering include the following: 

• Establishing a protocol for SEC examiners to identify relevant information from 
industry news articles and other sources outside of the agency; 

• Establishing a protocol that explains how to identify red flags and potential vio- 
lations of securities law based on an evaluation of information found in industry 
news articles and other relevant industry sources; 

• The implementation of an OCIE-related collection system that adequately cap- 
tures information relating to the nature and source of each tip or complaint and 
also chronicles the vetting process to document why each tip or complaint was 
or was not acted upon and who made that determination; 

• Mandating procedures for review of credible and compelling tips and com- 
plaints; 

• Mandating timelines for the vetting of tips and complaints, as well as for the 
commencement of cause examinations; 

• Requiring proper procedures for the use of scope memoranda to ensure that ex- 
aminations conducted in response to tips and complaints that are received are 
not too narrowly focused; 

• Establishing procedures for the timely modification of scope memoranda when 
significant new facts and issues emerge; 

• Ensuring the appropriate review and analysis of planning memoranda for cause 
examinations to ensure that cause examinations are thoroughly planned based 
upon the tip or complaint that triggered the examination; 

• Creating procedures to ensure that all steps of the examination methodology, 
as stated in the planning memorandum, are completed before the examination 
is closed; 

• Requiring the documentation of all substantive interviews conducted by OCIE 
of registrants and third parties during OCIE’s pre-examination activities and 
during the course of an examination; 
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• Prescribing procedures for the preparation of workpapers for an OCIE examina- 
tion to ensure sufficient detail to provide a clear understanding of its purpose, 
source, and the conclusions reached; 

• Establishing, reviewing and testing procedures for logging all OCIE examina- 
tions into an examination tracking system; 

• Ensuring that the focus of an examination is determined in an appropriate and 
thoughtful manner, and not simply based upon on the availability or the skills 
of a particular group of examiners; 

• Ensuring that personnel with the appropriate skills and expertise are assigned 
to cause examinations with unique or discrete needs; 

• Requiring that a Branch Chief, or a similarly designated lead manager, be as- 
signed to every substantive project including all cause examinations; 

• Requiring the development of a formal plan within CCIE to ensure that CCIE 
staff and managers are obtaining and maintaining professional designations 
and/or licenses by industry certification programs that are relevant to their ex- 
amination activities; 

• Recommending the development and implementation of interactive exercises to 
be administered by CCIE training staff or an independent third party and re- 
viewed prior to hiring new CCIE employees in order to evaluate the relevant 
skills necessary to perform examinations; 

• The training of CCIE examiners in the mechanics of securities settlement, both 
in the United States and in major foreign markets; 

• The training of CCIE examiners in methods to access the expertise of foreign 
regulators, such as the United Kingdom’s Financial Services Authority, as well 
as foreign securities exchanges and foreign clearing and settlement entities; 

• Requiring CCIE examination staff to verify a test sample of trading or balance 
data with counterparties and other independent third parties such as FINRA, 
DTC, or NSCC whenever there are specific allegations of fraud involved in an 
examination; 

• Recommending the training of CCIE examiners jointly with the Cffice of Eco- 
nomic Analysis economists by FINRA, other self-regulatory organizations 
(SRCs) and exchange staff in understanding trading data bases, regional ex- 
changes, option exchanges, and DTC/NSCC, etc.; 

• Ensuring that CCIE staff have direct access to certain data bases maintained 
by SRCs or other similar entities in order to allow examiners to access nec- 
essary data for verification or analysis of registrant data; 

• Mandating procedures to ensure that when an examination team is pulled off 
an examination for a project of higher priority, the examination team return to 
the previous examination upon completion of the other project and bring the 
prior examination to a conclusion; 

• Implementing procedures for tracking the progress of all cause examinations, 
including the number of cause examinations opened, the number ongoing and 
the number closed for each month; and 

• Requesting CCIE management provide express support to their examiners re- 
garding the examiners’ pursuit of evidence in the course of an examination, 
even if pursuing that evidence requires contacting customers or clients of the 
target of that examination. 

We are also finalizing a report that analyzes “lessons learned” from the investiga- 
tions conducted by the SEC’s Enforcement Division of Madoff and prescribes con- 
crete recommendations for improvement within Enforcement. For this analysis, we 
launched an extensive survey questionnaire to Enforcement staff and management 
in both headquarters and the regional offices. This survey was designed to obtain 
feedback from Enforcement staff on numerous topics, such as allocation of resources, 
performance measurement, case management procedures, communication, adequacy 
of policies and procedures, employee morale, and management efficiency and effec- 
tiveness. 

The Enforcement-related recommendations that we are currently considering in- 
clude the following: 

• Establishing formal guidance for evaluating various types of complaints (e.g., 
Ponzi schemes) and training of appropriate staff on the use of such guidance; 

• Ensuring that the SEC’s tip and complaint handling system provides for data 
capture of relevant information relating to the vetting process to document why 
a complaint was or was not acted upon and who made that determination; 
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• Requiring tips and complaints to be reviewed by individuals experienced in the 
subject matter to which the complaint or tip relates, prior to a decision not to 
take further action; 

• Establishing guidance to require that all complaints that appear on the surface 
to be credible and compelling be probed further by in-depth interviews with the 
sources to assess the complaints’ validity and to determine what issues need to 
be investigated; 

• The training of staff to ensure they are aware of the guidelines contained in 
Section 3 of the Enforcement Manual and Title 17 of the Code of Federal Regu- 
lations, Section 202.10, for obtaining information from outside sources; 

• Requiring annual review and testing of the effectiveness of Enforcement’s poli- 
cies and procedures with regard to its tip and complaint handling system; 

• Implementing procedures to ensure that investigations are assigned to teams 
comprised of individuals who have sufficient knowledge of the pertinent subject 
matter (e.g. Ponzi schemes); 

• The training of staff on what resources and information are available within the 
Commission, including how and when assistance from internal units should be 
requested; 

• Mandating that planning memoranda be prepared at the beginning of an inves- 
tigation and that the plan include a section identifying what type of expertise 
or assistance is needed from others within and outside the Commission; 

• Requiring that after the planning memorandum is drafted, it be circulated to 
all team members assigned to the investigation, and all team members then 
meet to discuss the investigation approach, methodology and any concerns team 
members wish to raise; 

• Conducting periodic internal reviews of any newly implemented policies and 
procedures related to information sharing with divisions and offices outside of 
Enforcement to ensure they are operating efficiently and effectively and nec- 
essary changes are made; 

• Requiring that the planning memoranda and associated scope, methodology and 
timeframes be routinely reviewed by an investigator’s immediate supervisor to 
ensure investigations remain on track and to determine whether adjustments 
in scope, etc., are necessary; 

• Ensuring that sufficient resources, both supervisory and support, are dedicated 
to investigations up front to provide for adequate and thorough supervision of 
cases and effective handling of administrative tasks; 

• Establishing policies and procedures to ensure staff have an understanding of 
what types of information should be validated during investigations with inde- 
pendent parties such as FINRA, DTC and the Chicago Board Options Exchange; 

• Updating Enforcement’s complaint handling procedures to ensure complaints 
received are properly vetted even if an investigation is pending closure; and 

• Conducting periodic internal reviews to ensure that Matters Under Inquiry 
(MUIs) are opened in accordance with any newly developed Commission guid- 
ance and examining ways to streamline the case closing process. 

Both of these reports containing recommendations to OCIE and Enforcement will 
be finalized and issued within the next few weeks. We also plan to issue an addi- 
tional report analyzing the reasons that OCIE’s investment adviser unit did not con- 
duct an examination of Madoff after he was forced to register as an investment ad- 
viser in 2006, and prescribing recommendations as appropriate to improve this proc- 
ess. We plan to issue this report by the end of November 2009. 

My office is committed to following up with respect to all the recommendations 
that we will be making to ensure that significant changes and improvements are 
made in the SEC’s operations as a result of our findings in the Madoff investigation. 
We are aware that improvements have already been begun under the direction of 
Chairman Schapiro even prior to our report being issued. We are confident that 
under Chairman Schapiro’s leadership, the SEC will carefully review our analyses 
and reports and take the appropriate steps to implement our recommendations and 
ensure that fundamental changes are made in the SEC’s operations so that the er- 
rors and failings we found in our investigation are properly remedied and not re- 
peated in the future. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, we appreciate the Chairman’s and the Committee’s interest in the 
SEC and our Office and, in particular, in the facts and circumstances pertinent to 
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the Madoff Ponzi scheme. I believe that the Committee’s and Congress’s continued 
involvement with the SEC is helpful in strengthening the accountability and effec- 
tiveness of the Commission. Thank you. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF HARRY MARKOPOLOS 

CFA, CFE, Chartered Financial Analyst and Certified Fraud Examiner 
September 10, 2009 

Introduction 

I would like to thank Chairman Dodd and Ranking Member Shelby for inviting 
me to submit written and oral testimony to the Senate Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs Committee today. I appreciate your invitation to testify on my experiences 
with the SEC with regard to the Bernard Madoff scandal, the SEC Inspector Gen- 
eral’s Report and recommendations, along with my own recommendations on regu- 
latory reform. 

The Current Situation 

The current situation is dire. The cost to this nation’s capital markets due to 
criminal acts by white-collar fraudsters is still being totaled up but easily runs into 
the trillions of dollars. The only question is: how many trillions will be required to 
clean up the banking system, the insurance companies, and the shadow financial 
institutions and rid their balance sheets of toxic debt? We still don’t know and won’t 
know for several more years. 

White collar crime is a cancer on this nation’s soul and our tolerance of it speaks 
volumes about where we need to go as a nation if we are to survive the current 
economic troubles we find ourselves facing. These troubles were of our own making 
and due solely to unchecked, unregulated greed. We, as a nation, get the govern- 
ment and regulators that we deserve, so let us be sure to hold not only our govern- 
ment and our regulators accountable, but also ourselves, as citizens, for permitting 
these situations to occur. 

Far too much attention and money has been paid to violent crime and drug of- 
fenses while white-collar fraudsters have been allowed to roam freely and openly 
without fear of getting caught. For example, too many FBI agents were assigned to 
chase down bank robbers who dared hold-up bank tellers at bank branches and 
steal small amounts of money in the mere thousands. Bank robberies are better left 
to state and local police while Federal resources are targeted to attack the high-level 
white collar frauds originating in the C-level suite. Meanwhile the true banksters 
were the top officials of our nation’s largest financial institutions who looted mil- 
lions and hundreds of millions in unmerited bonus payments from these financial 
institutions while apparently no FBI agents were investigating the white-collar 
frauds these fraudsters were perpetrating. 

White-collar criminals cause far more economic harm to this nation than armed 
robbers, drug dealers, car thieves, and other assorted miscreants put together. 
These fraudsters steal approximately 5 percent of business revenues annually, 
dwarfing the economic losses due to violent crime, yet not nearly enough Federal 
law enforcement resources are devoted to catching them. White-collar criminals 
have the best resumes, have attended good universities and many of them hold 
graduate degrees. They live in the nicest neighborhoods and have the best reputa- 
tions — until they get caught. But the worst whitecollar criminals cause far more 
damage to the Nation than common criminals because they wipe out pensions, 
bankrupt companies, throw thousands of out work, and destroy investor confidence. 

Sub-prime loans, liar loans, option-arms, collateralized debt obligations (CDO’s), 
credit default swaps (CDS’s), collateralized loan obligations (CLO’s), and other toxic 
structured products were the evidence of their crimes but so far, all too few have 
been brought to justice. An entire criminal class consisting of corrupt real estate 
agents, property appraisers, mortgage lenders, ratings agencies, and Wall Street in- 
vestment banks openly colluded to originate, package and sell toxic debt securities 
to pension funds, individuals and other unsuspecting victims. And all of these 
crimes occurred right under the noses of our nation’s incompetent financial regu- 
lators who saw nothing, said nothing and did nothing, in effect they stole their gov- 
ernment paychecks. So here we are today with a regulatory system that is beyond 
broken. 

Bernard Madoff is merely the poster child for what went so horribly wrong with 
our financial system. His fraud destroyed the lives of thousands of direct investors. 
Entire generations of families went from riches to rags literally overnight. Some vic- 
tims cannot pay for medical care while others have seen their children’s college edu- 
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cation funds wiped out. Charities, schools and endowments have shut down or seen 
their operations curtailed. The millions of indirect victims of the Madoff fraud are 
those individuals and organizations that received services, scholarships or grants 
from the direct victims. 

The reputation of the U.S. capital markets as a desirable place to invest is also 
a victim. No foreign government or investor holding U.S. securities thinks our cap- 
ital markets are properly regulated. Some foreign investors will be adding an 
“American Fraud Risk Premium” to their expected rates of return which increases 
the cost to American businesses which need access to affordable capital. This raises 
the cost to all Americans. Each one of us will be paying higher fees and higher in- 
terest rates to our foreign creditors as a result of our failure to properly regulate 
our markets. 

The mess in which we find ourselves took decades to manifest itself and it will 
take a considerable number of years to repair the damage to our nation’s balance 
sheet and to our nation’s reputation as a safe place to invest. 

My Comments on the SEC IG’s Madoff Report 

I realize that the Committee invited me here today to verify that the SEC IG 
Madoff Report was both truthful and accurate. The 477-page IG Report contains an 
accurate depiction of what transpired during my dealings with the SEC. I have seen 
no discrepancies between what I saw and heard and what the SEC IG has reported. 
If there was a cover-up or a white-wash, I would have spotted it and vehemently 
refuted all discrepancies in my testimony today. 

I am impressed beyond my ability to express myself by how open, honest, trans- 
parent and how exceptionally well researched and well written the SEC Inspector 
General’s report is. As a key figure who probably accounts for approximately a third 
of the report’s length either directly or indirectly, I was at ground zero of the Madoff 
fraud investigation for 8 1/2 years. Tragically, what the SEC IG depicts in his report 
fits with my experiences with the SEC during the time period 2000 to the present. 

I have to thank H. David Kotz, the SEC’s Inspector General (the “IG”) for his 
team’s tireless efforts while under great stress to write this report. My counsel. Dr. 
Gaytri Kachroo, Esq. (LL.L, LL.B, LLM, SJD) and I have worked closely in assisting 
the IG’s team with the portions of the report that are relevant to my team’s inves- 
tigation and others. Thanks also to my investigative team members, Frank Casey, 
Neil Chelo, and Michael Ocrant for cooperating with the IG team. 

I have read many government inspector generals’ reports and, all too often, they 
have been nothing but white-washed, cover-up jobs. This IG report is different be- 
cause this IG is different. If you go back and read the SEC’s IG reports since Mr. 
Kotz became the IG, you’ll see that all of his reports are hard-hitting and very em- 
barrassing to the agency. They also contain coherent and constructive recommenda- 
tions on fixing the problems. The Madoff IG Report is consistent with the high qual- 
ity of work that I have seen from his office. With these kinds of reports the SEC 
cannot help but get better faster and Lord knows we need them to get better faster. 

I would be remiss if I didn’t also thank the key individual who allowed this report 
to be written in an open and transparent manner. Mary Shapiro, the SEC Chair- 
man, supported her iG office’s writing and release of this report. I’m sure there are 
many within the SEC who wished she had scuttled this report or at least heavily 
censored it. I admire her dedication to the truth, to openness and to transparency. 
I am sure the internal pressures to censor this report were tremendous but Chair- 
man Shapiro demonstrated superior leadership in allowing the IG write and deliver 
this hard-hitting report to the American public. This report defines her courage and 
her leadership of the SEC as it rebuilds itself. 

To all Americans who are thinking that the level of incompetence, inexperience 
and laziness depicted in the full 477-page report just can’t be true, sadly, I can as- 
sure you it is all true. My February 4, 2009 testimony before the House Capital 
Markets Sub-Committee details the low regard I held this agency in pre-Madoff and 
pre-Mary Shapiro. Unfortunately, this IG report is frighteningly accurate. Even a 
great fiction-writer like Stephen King couldn’t have made up the nightmare that the 
SEC was pre-December 11, 2008. The SEC’s actions and inactions during the Madoff 
investigation were a comedy of horrors. 

No doubt it would have been far better for the agency if it turned out that Mr. 
Madoff had bribed one or more of the SEC staff to waylay investigations of his 
criminal enterprise. Catching an SEC employee or employees who were paid to look 
the other way would have resulted in far less embarrassment and turmoil for this 
agency. It is my opinion that if there was an internal corruption case to be made, 
the SEC appeared to me to be pulling out all of the stops to make corruption cases 
against its own employees which I will cover in some detail below. But it wasn’t 
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corruption that led to Madoff operating a multi-decade long Ponzi scheme that went 
unchecked for so long — it was systemic and structural incompetence. 

At no time did I notice criminal activity by SEC staff examiners or enforcement 
personnel. Clearly, I feared that if the SEC staff were corrupt then one or more of 
them would have taken money from Bernard Madoff, handed him copies of my SEC 
submissions and Madoff would have attempted to silence me soon thereafter. That 
did not happen. My being here refutes the conspiracy theorists who mistakenly 
think that anyone connected to the SEC’s 2006-2008 Madoff investigation related 
to my November 2005 SEC submission must have been corrupt. 

It was clear to me during my first call with the SEC IG in late December 2008 
that he was conducting a thorough and wide-ranging investigation of the SEC staff. 
My first call with him told me a lot about him both as a person and as a profes- 
sional. He asked me if I would be willing to make a full production of Madoff case 
documents because he wanted to double-check the document production he was get- 
ting internally from the SEC. In other words, he wasn’t going to meekly accept 
whatever documents his own agency was giving him, he wanted an independent 
third party, namely myself and my counsel, to provide our documents and emails 
as a check on his own agency’s veracity. 

When I first met him in person on Eebruary 5, 2009, it was also clear that his 
investigation did encompass possible criminal acts by SEC staffers at all levels. He 
read my 2005 SEC Submission and must have thought to himself, “there’s no pos- 
sible way that an SEC enforcement team could miss the Madoff Ponzi scheme with 
this kind of detailed road map in their hands. It’s just not possible, there must be 
internal corruption involved somewhere.” He asked me pointed questions about high 
level employees bowing to outside political pressures. He also asked pointed ques- 
tions about possible corruption at lower levels involving team, branch and regional 
staff. I can assure you that the IG went down all the proper paths in his questioning 
of me to thoroughly explore any and all possible criminal acts that might have oc- 
curred involving SEC employees. Given my knowledge of what transpired, I never 
felt any SEC staffers were corrupt and the fact that the IG’s investigation asked 
plenty of questions that were corruption related suggests a proper investigation was 
conducted. 

I am a certified fraud examiner (CEE) and I have been investigating large, half 
billion dollar and up, white collar fraud cases full-time for over 5 years now. I could 
tell from Mr. Kotz’s questions where his investigation had gone and where it was 
going. It was as thorough and wide-ranging as it could be. Like all investigations, 
you are forced to go down every possible path you can identify, most of which turn 
out to be dead ends, in order to finally arrive at a fair interpretation of the truth. 
No one is capable of conducting the perfect investigation nor does any report contain 
a full 100 percent of what transpired — humans and memories are way too fragile 
for that. Investigators, no matter how good they might be, are incapable of perfectly 
recreating the past. I am a pretty fair investigator myself and I know for a fact that 
I could not have done nearly as good a job as Mr. Kotz and his team did. This IG 
Report is the absolute best inspector general’s report I have come across. 

In my opinion this IG Report is a fair and accurate depiction of what I experi- 
enced. My hat is off to the SEC for conducting a proper and thorough investigation 
and delivering such a detailed and powerful report. I also commend this agency’s 
leadership for having the moral courage to release it to the American public, if a 
harder hitting IG Report than this has ever been written, please let me know so 
that I can obtain a copy and read it. 

Where are the other Finaneial Regulator’s Inspeetor Generals’ Reports? 

It is a breath of fresh air that the SEC has stepped forward and delivered a com- 
prehensive and transparent report about what transpired during the Madoff crime 
spree for the sixteen year time period 1992-2008. Now where are the IG Reports 
for the other financial regulators, namely the Eederal Reserve (FED), the Office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency (OCC), the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
(FDIC), and the Office of Thrift Supervision (OTS)? These regulators were far more 
incompetent than the SEC yet they seem intent on lying low in the weeds and 
avoiding blame. 

One can argue that the banking regulators’ lapses were far more egregious than 
the SEC’s and that their examiners were even less competent — and that’s quite a 
feat! If the entire SEC staff were seated in Fenway Park for the afternoon and 
couldn’t find 1st base, then I’m not too sure that banking regulators could even find 
Boston, much less Fenway Park. And at the top levels of these non-functional bank- 
ing regulators, there are more than a few who I doubt could even find the east 
coast. 
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I urge the Committee to task each banking regulator to prepare its own inspector 
general’s report for their agency and to make their reports at least as hard-hitting 
as the SEC IG’s. The bank regulators’ failures to regulate have cost the American 
taxpayers a lot more money and lost reputation than the SEC’s failures and it is 
past time they be taken to the woodshed too. They need to be exposed and held ac- 
countable just like the SEC has been exposed in this report and held accountable. 

Comments on the SEC’s Reforms to Date 

Plainly put I have never seen a government agency embrace reforms as rapidly 
as the SEC has. Of course, I’ve never seen an agency do such a bad job first-hand 
like this either. For the SEC it’s definitely a case of sink or swim. If this agency 
fails to right itself and quickly, it is doubtful that they would get included in the 
new regulatory structure due to be enacted by this Congress. The SEC’s very sur- 
vival depends upon embracing change at a rapid pace in a bid to show they deserve 
to survive and not have their enforcement powers parceled out to other agencies 
after they were disbanded. 

The Madoff Ponzi scheme exposed this non-functional agency’s every wart and 
took it to its lowest point in its 75-year history. The scandal was so big and all en- 
compassing and took place over such a long timeframe that it called into question 
the entire agency’s structure, staffing, willingness and ability to protect investors 
and to ensure the safety, soundness and transparency of our nation’s capital mar- 
kets. 

When a scandal of these epic proportions hits it is like a 100-year flood — it occurs 
every century or so. If the Stock Market Crash of 1929 and subsequent Great De- 
pression was last century’s 100-year financial flood, then Bernard Madoff and the 
Panic of 2008 are this century’s version of that. The regulatory structures put into 
place in the wake of the Great Depression are now over three-quarters of a century 
old and inadequate to police our financial markets. Madoff brought this point home 
to the SEC and they seem to have gotten religion after their multi-decade long 
slumber. 

By now you’ve seen the SEC’s list of Proposed Post-Madoff Reforms dated June 
29, 2009. I support each of these recommendations without exception. There are 
other much smaller, less newsworthy reforms that are not on this list of which even 
Mary Shapiro may not be aware because the SEC’s regional offices adopted them 
on their own. They saw a need for change and took the initiative to make the 
changes within their power to make. I happen to have found out about them either 
from SEC staffers who are personal friends of mine or professional acquaintances 
of mine. I would like to share two of these instances with you. 

First, one regional office held its own series of internal meetings to discuss chang- 
ing the way exams are performed. They just knew the current methodology wasn’t 
effective and discussed new methods on their own without being told to do so by 
their Washington headquarters. Second, another regional office was reviewing a 
company’s restated earnings and discovered an old internal auditor’s report that 
bluntly stated that the company’s CEO and CFO were cooking the books. The inter- 
nal auditor was fired on the spot when he refused to withdraw the report and then 
mailed it to the Audit Committee Chairman. The SEC went in, found the report in 
the company’s files, and then, several years after the report was written, flew a 
team out to meet the fired internal auditor to conduct a follow-up investigation. 
These are only two examples of how the SEC is changing rapidly and for the better. 
Before Madoff turned himself in, the SEC staff didn’t seem to care about anything 
other than showing up and collecting their paychecks. Nowadays it does seem that 
the agency is operating with a speed and vigor which it hasn’t exhibited in many 
years. 

I would rate the SEC in its current state as still being non-functional but at least 
they are trying to get better and they are trying at an enviable pace. As they say, 
you have to crawl before you can walk, and you have to walk before you can run. 
Right now the SEC is learning to crawl again. It took decades of sloth, abysmal 
leadership, under-funding and benign neglect to get this bad and realistically it will 
take them at least a few years to become the effective, efficient cop on the beat that 
investors expect. 

My biggest worry is that the SEC will backslide once their agency is out from 
under public scrutiny. It is up to Congress to ensure that they keep close watch over 
the SEC and perform close oversight to ensure that the pace of reform continues 
and that these reforms are funded. I encourage Congress to write enabling legisla- 
tion where required to enact and fund the SEC’s proposed reforms. 
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Recommendations for Regulatory Reform 

Recommendation # 1: Combine all of the Nation’s Financial Regulators 
under one Umbrella 

The SEC IG report details how the Boston, New York, and Washington offices of 
the SEC were incapable of coordinating the Madoff investigation amongst them- 
selves. Worse, within the New York Regional Office, the Examination team (OCIE) 
that had just finished an exam of the Madoff operation in 2005 did not coordinate 
effectively with the Enforcement team (DOE) that started investigating Madoff 
shortly thereafter. If regional offices from a single agency could not coordinate with 
each other and if teams within one regional office could not coordinate with each 
other, what sense does it make to keep FED, OCC, FDIC, SEC and the CFTC as 
stand alone regulators? Worse, each of the five regulators would have its own com- 
puter system and none of them would know what the other regulators were doing 
with respect to a particular company. 

Regulators are facing off against financial institutions magnitudes larger than 
those that existed back in the 1930s when the current regulatory system was 
formed. Today, unfortunately we still have gigantic “too big to fail — too big to suc- 
ceed — too big to regulate” companies like Citigroup, Bank of America, American 
International Group and others. These ultra-large companies may have subsidiaries 
operating banks, insurance companies, mortgage lenders, credit card companies, in- 
vestment-banks and securities broker-dealers not only domestically but also inter- 
nationally. Sending in several separate regulators to spot problems is akin to tack- 
ling the problem peace-meal. If the SEC can’t coordinate within its own agency, 
what hope is there that separate agencies can coordinate effectively? Is it any won- 
der the three financial institutions I’ve listed above collapsed last year and needed 
government rescues to survive? 

Our nation has too many financial regulators and this leaves too many gaping 
holes for financial predators to engage in “regulatory arbitrage” and exploit these 
regulatory gaps where no regulator is looking or the regulator that may be inves- 
tigating is trumped by another. I have seen one institution where individuals have 
two different business cards. One card has their registered investment advisor title 
(which falls under SEC regulation) and the other has their bank title (which falls 
under banking regulators). When the FED comes in to question them, they say 
they’re under the SEC’s jurisdiction and when the SEC comes in to question them, 
they say they’re under the FED’s jurisdiction. But let’s assume that both the SEC 
and FED were to come in and inspect fraud in the company’s pension accounts 
under management, well then the company might say, “Oh but these are ERISA ac- 
counts and they fall under the Department of Labor, so you don’t have jurisdiction. ” 
Clearly this situation has to be corrected so firms can’t play one regulator off 
against the others or worse, choose to be regulated by the most incompetent regu- 
lator while avoiding the most vigorous and thorough regulators. 

The goal needs to be to combine regulatory functions into as few a number as pos- 
sible to prevent regulatory arbitrage, centralize command and control, ensure unity 
of effort, eliminate expensive duplication of effort, and minimize the number of regu- 
lators to whom American businesses must respond. 

I recommend that one super-regulatory department be formed and that it be 
called the Financial Supervisory Authority (FSA). Under it’s command should be the 
SEC, the FED, a national insurance regulator and some sort of Treasury / DOJ law 
enforcement function with staffs of dedicated litigators carr3dng out both criminal 
and civil enforcement for the SEC, national insurance regulator, and the FED. All 
banking regulators should be merged into the FED so that only one national bank- 
ing regulator exists. Pension fund regulation should be moved from the Department 
of Labor to the SEC. The CFTC should be merged into the SEC so there exists only 
one capital markets regulator. Cross-functional teams of regulators from the SEC, 
FED, national insurance regulator and Treasury/DOJ should be sent on audits to- 
gether whenever possible to prevent re^latory arbitrage. I envision the inspection 
arms to be the SEC, FED and national insurance regulator while the Treasury/DOJ 
litigators house the litigation teams that take legal action against defendants. 
American businesses deserve to have a simpler, easier to understand set of rules 
to abide by and they also deserve to have competent regulation. Right now financial 
institutions pay a lot in fees for regulation but they certainly aren’t getting their 
money’s worth. 

Recommendation # 2: Pass a Sarbannes-Oxley (SOX) Equivalent Law for 
Government to Hold Agency Heads Accountable to Taxpayers 

In the wake of the accounting scandals that felled Enron, WorldCom, Global 
Crossing, Adelphia and others. Congress passed very strict laws that held corporate 
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CEO’s and CFO’s accountable for their company’s financial reporting. CEO’s and 
CFO’s suddenly became accountable for everything that happened or failed to hap- 
pen with their company’s financial reporting. No longer could they claim “they didn’t 
know what was happening” under their watch. If a CEO and CFO signed off on a 
company’s books and it turned out that for whatever reason the books were materi- 
ally inaccurate, it was a 10-year prison sentence. If the CEO and CFO were willfully 
cooking the books, it meant a 20-year prison sentence. 

I propose that Congress pass similar legislation that holds agency heads just as 
responsible as we currently hold corporate CEO’s and CFO’s for their financial re- 
porting. If an agency fails to enforce this nation’s laws, as passed by Congress, then 
a criminal referral to the Justice Department seems in order. 

Right now there is no accountability in government. All of this nation’s financial 
regulators failed to regulate the industries they were charged with regulating and 
they’ve gotten away scot-free without any punishment. At the SEC a few high-level 
department heads were allowed to resign “to pursue other growth opportunities” 
called “pogo-ing out” but how fair is that to taxpayers? It sure would be nice to see 
a few agency heads sent to prison for their willful blindness in letting our nation’s 
financial system collapse but, unfortunately, there are no laws on the books to help 
in this regard. 

If Congress passes a law, we as taxpayers should want to see it enforced fairly 
for all. Currently it seems that entire government agencies can remain comatose 
and let the industries they are charged with regulating commit whatever crimes 
they wish with impunity. Putting agency heads in prison for willful blindness, mal- 
feasance, and corruption seems like it’s long overdue. 

SOX for government would also go a long ways toward eliminating “regulatory 
capture” whereby re^lators stop protecting the public because they become be- 
holden to the industries they are charged with regulating. Government is supposed 
to be representing the public’s interests but all too often these government agencies 
become captive and start representing their industry’s interests over those of the 
citizenry. For instance, the overall goal of the SEC investigation and examinations, 
as the IG’s report iterates time and again, is and was to protect investors, current 
and future, not deep pocketed and influential industry firms. 

Recommendation # 3: Use Congressional Public Censure to Punish Incom- 
petent Government Agencies 

One way to light a fire under under-performing or non-performing government 
agencies that are non-responsive to Congressional oversight is to publicly censure 
these wayward agencies. For example. Congress could censure an agency by voting 
into law that for the next X number of months or years, that offending agency be 
termed “A national disgrace by Act of Congress dating from today — Month Y.” The 
censured agency would then have to include this censure in every email sent out 
by its employees during the time period the censure was in force for. This shaming 
mechanism is a low-cost but effective means for Congress to express its displeasure 
over the lack of regulatory zeal by certain agencies, some of whom are repeat offend- 
ers. The road toward gaining respect would then be earned through every successful 
effort by employees, who would in turn be incentivized to work together to improve 
the entire organization through their individual and team efforts. 

Recommendation # 4: Regulate all Over-the-Counter Products, Mandate 
Centralized Clearing and Wherever Possible Put Them on Exchanges 

Over-the-Counter (OTC) is unregulated space. It’s where the financial industry’s 
cockroaches congregate because there is no light, only darkness. This is also where 
the industry’s highest margins exist so they will fight like the dickens to protect 
their profit margins. 

Laws should be passed that dictate that U.S. investors cannot trade OTC products 
offshore and receive government protection in the form of bailouts. In other words, 
no more trading through unregulated entities such as AIG’s London-based Financial 
Products unit where the risk ends up getting transferred back on-shore domestically 
and U.S. taxpayers end up footing the bill. If U.S. regulators don’t have visibility 
into an OTC product that’s traded off-shore, then strict risk and capital limits 
should be placed on U.S. -based traded counter-parties in order to avoid systemic 
risk. 

You cannot regulate common sense but some sort of guidelines should be available 
to investors on the SEC’s website that if you don’t know how to model an OTC de- 
rivative yourself, then you, your company or your municipality should not be trading 
them. The SEC should closely investigate all disclosures in the OTC municipal de- 
rivatives market because this sector of the marketplace is rife with fraud. In many 
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instances it is still a pay-to-play market with opaque disclosure documents and even 
more opaque pricing mechanisms which only serve to defraud government entities. 

In my own state, Massachusetts, our Turnpike Authority ended upside down on 
a series of interest rate swaptions they did not understand. The last press account 
I saw in late 2008 put the amount of fiscal carnage in Massachusetts at $450 mil- 
lion. I can assure you that no one in our state’s government knows how to price 
interest rate swaptions. Our Turnpike Authority was “picked off’ by several Wall 
Street firms because they were lured into these OTC transactions and did not un- 
derstand either the pricing or the risks. But since you cannot regulate common 
sense, at least regulate the OTC markets so they don’t remain lawless like the Wild 
Wild West of the late 19th century. 

Recommendations for the SEC 

Recommendation # 1: A Maximum of One Lawyer on the SEC Commission 
Itself 

Currently the SEC is dominated by lawyers, in fact all five of the current SEC 
Commissioners are lawyers so is it any wonder the SEC is ineffectual? I have noth- 
ing against lawyers but putting them in charge of supervising our capital markets 
has been an unmitigated disaster. Very few SEC lawyers understand the complex 
financial instruments of the 21st century and almost none of them have ever sat 
on a trading desk or worked in the industry other than in a legal capacity. If you 
want to know how things became so bad at the SEC it’s because predominantly 
most or all of the five SEC Commissioners have been lawyers who haven’t a clue 
as to how the industry really operates. 

Putting lawyers in charge of regulating the capital markets makes no sense, 
something the financial services industry recognizes. Most financial firms are run 
by businessmen with capital markets or banking expertise — not that this prevented 
the industry from a near-death experience in 2008 but just about anything is better 
than being led by lawyers who have no understanding of the finance industry they 
are governing. 

Lawyers within the SEC need to be relegated to back-seat roles and removed from 
most positions of senior leadership within the agency and replaced by people with 
the proper backgrounds to understand the markets and institutions being regulated. 
Yes, the Director of Enforcement should be a lawyer but as for the other depart- 
ments, very few should be led by lawyers. 

Read the SEC IG’s report for how the SEC’s enforcement lawyers did not have 
a clue as to what Bernard Madoff was telling them about his trading strategy. They 
couldn’t recognize the obvious lies because none of them had any financial expertise 
to understand the capital markets. The typical SEC attorney would have trouble 
finding ice cream at a Dairy Queen so tasking them to uncover financial frauds 
would be about as fruitful. 

The law is the lowest form of acceptable behavior but ethics are a higher standard 
that the SEC’s securities lawyers seem to ignore time and again. Eor instance, mu- 
tual fund market-timing wasn’t illegal so the SEC’s lawyers ignored it while indi- 
vidual investors lost tens of billions to market-timers and hedge funds engaged in 
the practice. However, any industry professional with a moral compass could have 
told you this activity was unethical and needed to be stopped. SEC lawyers are not 
trained within the industry, and so they have little idea of the ethical dilemmas in- 
dustry professionals face everyday. Lawyers are trained in the black letter law and 
regulation instead. This, in a nutshell is why it is better to have industry profes- 
sionals running the show and not lawyers because securities laws are a very low 
behavioral bar. Securities laws are outdated as soon as they are passed because new 
financial instruments are invented to skirt these laws, which is another reason that 
lawyers shouldn’t be running the SEC. We need to raise the bar and insist upon 
transparent and fair dealings for all which is a standard of behavior that is leaps 
and bounds higher than merely following existing securities laws. Therefore having 
lawyers run the show allows too much bad behavior to occur since they have blind- 
ers on and can only distinguish between lawful and unlawful behavior. Only finance 
professionals can keep up with the modern financial instruments of the 21st cen- 
tury. Therefore they should be in positions of authority. It would be very difficult 
to do a worse job than the securities lawyers have already. 

Recommendation # 2: Conduct a Skills Inventory of the Professional Staff 
and Terminate Those Not Qualified to Hold Their Positions 

It’s clear that a significant portion of the SEC’s professional staff, perhaps 50 per- 
cent or more of them, need to be let go because they are not qualified to hold their 
positions. For example, quite a few of the New York Regional Staff depicted in the 
SEC IG report should be immediately fired if they haven’t already resigned. Fortu- 
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nately, given the layoffs on Wall Street, plenty of vastly more qualified industry pro- 
fessionals who do understand the capital markets, are available and could be 
brought on board quickly. The SEC’s staff needs to be dramatically upgraded and 
there’s no better economic environment to be in than today’s from a hiring stand- 
point. 

Recommendation # 3: Hire Qualified Industry Professionals with Over 10 
Years of Experience 

Hiring kids right out of college is not the way to detect financial fraud. These 
greenhorn twenty-something’s couldn’t find steak at an Outback. For the broker- 
dealer exam teams, hire experienced brokers with as many years of experience as 
you can. Send veteran traders and veteran back office personnel in to conduct trad- 
ing floor exams. For the money management and hedge fund teams, hire experi- 
enced portfolio managers, analysts and buy-side back office personnel to conduct 
asset manager exams. The same goes for hiring experienced accounting profes- 
sionals to examine required corporate filings. Let me tell you about the following 
story from Boston. A person I know rather well with over 10 years of industry expe- 
rience, an under-graduate degree in economics and math, an MBA and a Chartered 
Financial Analyst desipiation wanted to leave her job as a senior analyst at a large 
mutual fund company in order to have another child. She wanted out of the rat race 
where 70 hour work weeks were common and expected so she applied for a job with 
the SEC. During her interview she was told that she was 1) overqualified with too 
much industry experience, 2) over educated and 3) that she wouldn’t be happy in- 
specting paperwork and would likely quit in frustration so the SEC didn’t plan on 
offering her the job. And that’s the problem. Since the SEC only hires unqualified, 
uneducated people without financial industry experience, all they want to do is 
check pieces of paper to make sure all the paperwork that existing (outdated) securi- 
ties law requires is being complied with. Is it any wonder, given the current SEC 
staff, how major financial felonies go unpunished while minor paperwork trans- 
gressions are flagged for attention? 

I am not sure how many of you have ever undergone an SEC inspection visit. I 
was a portfolio manager, then chief investment officer, at a multi-billion dollar eq- 
uity derivatives asset management firm. We were considered “high risk” because we 
managed derivatives and received SEC inspection visits every 3 years like clock- 
work, so I’ve been through these examinations and will tell you about their many 
obvious flaws. First, the SEC never once was able to send in an examiner with any 
derivatives knowledge. A good thing my firm was honest because if we weren’t we 
could have pulled a Madoff on them and they would have never been the wiser. Sec- 
ond, the teams are very, very young and they don’t have any industry experience. 
Third, the teams come in with a typed up list of documents and records they wish 
to examine. They hand this list to the firm’s compliance officer (CO). The CO then 
takes them to a conference room and the firm provides the pile of documents and 
records which the SEC team inspects diligently. So, if a firm were so inclined, it 
could keep a second set of falsified but pristine records yet commit the equivalent 
of mass financial murder and get away with it, just as long as the firm’s books and 
records were in compliance. 

Now let’s examine what went wrong with the examination process described 
above. First, the team only interacted with the inspected firm’s compliance team, 
not the traders, not the portfolio managers, not the client service officers, and not 
top management. The problem with this process is that the SEC examiners only ex- 
amined paperwork but neglected the tremendous human intelligence gathering op- 
portunities that were sitting right outside the conference room. What these SEC ex- 
aminers need to be doing is sending one or two people out on the trading floors and 
into the portfolio manager’s offices to ask leading, probing questions. During every 
single such unscripted interview, the SEC examiner should ask, “Is there anything 
going on here that is suspicious, unethical or even illegal that I should know about? 
Are you aware of any suspicious, unethical or even illegal activity at any competing 
firms that we should be aware of?” And, during that interview, the SEC examiner 
should be handing out his/her business card, asking that person to call if they ever 
run across anything the SEC should be looking into either at their firm or any other 
firm. These are basic internal auditing techniques that every accountant, internal 
auditor, and fraud examiner uses when conducting audits. But the SEC staff is so 
untrained, it’s almost as if this is advanced rocket science, because the SEC exam- 
iners are so inexperienced and unfamiliar with financial concepts they are afraid to 
interact with real finance industry professionals and choose to remain isolated in 
conference rooms inspecting pieces of paper. 

Right off the bat, the incoming SEC Chair needs to get these examiners to focus 
on interacting with the industry professionals and querying them on what’s going 
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on in their firms and their competitors’ firms. Sitting like ducks getting fed con- 
trolled bits of paper by inspected firms isn’t getting the job done and the current 
examination process is an insult to common sense. It also seems like a waste of tax- 
payers’ or investors’ money. This also reinforces the need to increase the pay scale 
and add in incentive compensation such that more qualified people apply for and 
take SEC jobs. Unless and until the SEC puts real finance professionals on those 
examination teams, their odds of finding the next Bernie Madoff are miniscule at 
best. 

Recommendation # 4: Adopt the Industry’s Compensation Model 

The problem is that the SEC pays peanuts and then wonders how it ended up 
with so many monkeys. Industry pays salary plus bonus and the SEC needs to be 
competitive in order to attract the best talent. Compensation at the SEC needs to 
be both increased and shifted to include incentive compensation tied to how much 
in enforcement revenues each office collects. Of course, the SEC Commissioners 
would be setting the levels of fines for enforcement actions, but each SEC Regional 
Office should get back some percentage, and I recommend a 10 percent level ini- 
tially, toward that office’s bonus pool. 

Regional enforcement teams that bring in a $100 million case deserve to be com- 
pensated for that. And, to prevent teixpayers from having to pony up these multi- 
million dollar bonuses, I would insist that the fines be triple the amount of actual 
damages, that the guilty transgressors pay the actual costs of the government’s in- 
vestigation, so that SEC staff bonuses end up being paid for by the guilty trans- 
gressors. 

In expensive financial centers’ like New York and Boston, cost of living adjust- 
ments bringing base compensation to the $200,000 level make sense. This would be 
enough to attract the nation’s best, brightest and most experienced industry practi- 
tioners. All compensation over and above this amount would need to come from each 
regional office’s bonus pool and be tied directly to the fines (revenues) that each of- 
fice generates. People who do not perform and bring in good quality cases that settle 
will get asked to leave and make room for people who can come in and produce solid 
cases. 

Recommendation # 5: Move the SEC’s Headquarters to New York 

This might be the single best way to quickly upgrade the SEC’s talent pool at the 
highest levels. Move the SEC’s headquarters out of Washington because Washington 
is a political center not a financial center, so you won’t find very many qualified 
finance professionals there. Since New York is the world’s largest financial center 
and Boston is the world’s fourth largest financial center, moving the SEC to either 
New York City, West Chester County, New York or Fairfield County, Connecticut 
makes a lot of sense. This puts the SEC’s headquarters right in the center of the 
financial industry and offers easy access to both Boston and Washington. If the SEC 
wants to attract the top talent, relocating its headquarters to somewhere between 
New York City and Stamford, CT is where this agency will best attract the foxes 
with industry experience it so desperately needs to be on the right side of the fence. 

Recommendation # 6: Administer Competency Exams for Professional Staff 
Before Hiring 

Amazingly, the SEC does not give its employees a simple entrance exam to test 
their knowledge of the capital markets! Is it any wonder that most SEC staffers, 
particularly the Staff Attorneys don’t know a put from a call, a convertible arbitrage 
strategy from a municipal bond, or an interest-only from a principle-only fixed in- 
come instrument? The Chartered Financial Analysts Level I exam covers the mate- 
rial that I would expect all of the SEC’s professional staff to have mastered before 
being hired. I doubt that even 20 percent of the SEC’s current staff would be able 
to pass this exam. For SEC Staff Attorneys that number would likely be less than 
5 percent. 

Recommendation # 7: Fund Subscription Budgets 

If you walk into any sizable investment industry firm, they’ll have a library of 
professional publications for their staff to use as a resource. Typical journals on 
hand would he the Journal of Accounting, Journal of Portfolio Management, Finan- 
cial Anaylsts Journal, Journal of Investing, Journal of Indexing, Journal of Finan- 
cial Economics, and the list goes on and on. If you walk into an SEC office, you 
won’t see any of these journals nor will you see an investment library. This begs 
the question: where do SEC staffers actually go to research an investment strategy, 
find out which formulas to use to determine investment performance, or figure out 
what a CDO squared is? Apparently all the SEC staff uses is Google and Wikipedia 
because both are free. Lots of luck figuring out today’s complex financial instru- 
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ments using free web resources. No wonder industry predators run circles around 
the SEC’s staff. It’s easy to fool people from an ignorant regulator that makes sure 
its staff remains uneducated. 

Recommendation # 8: Mandate and Fund Business Cards for All SEC Staff 

The SEC doesn’t provide its staff with business cards. I know, it’s hard to believe 
but it’s true. It’s sort of hard to get a call back from someone you’ve met at an in- 
dust^ conference or an employee of a firm that you just asked, “please give me a 
call if you ever spot a securities fraud,” if you haven’t handed them a business card. 
Some SEC staff pay for their own business cards but if private industry provides 
business cards for its employees then the SEC should also. It’s only common sense. 

All business cards should also tell what professional credentials each SEC staffer 
has obtained. Credentials such as CFA, CEE, CEP, CIA, CISA, CPA, JD, Ph.D., and 
others should appear prominently on all staff business cards. Printed at the bottom 
of each card should be something like, “To report a securities fraud please call me.” 
This would send a message that each SEC staff member is a fraud-fighter first and 
foremost. Upon receiving calls to report a fraud, each SEC employee will imme- 
diately forward the call to competent authority per the SEC’s standard operating 
procedure for handling whistleblower tips. Secretaries and clerks should also have 
business cards since this is a low cost means of advertising that your employer is 
in the securities fraud-fighting business. 

Recommendation # 9: Change Performance Metrics Away From the Number 
of Exams Undertaken 

Measuring performance by the number of exams a Regional Office conducts each 
year totally misses the point. The SEC’s mission is to protect investors and to find 
or prevent fraud. As the SEC IG’s report has shown, conducting poorly planned and 
executed exams and then promoting staff based upon the completion of shoddy 
exams is not a deterrent to fraud. The goal should never be how many pieces of 
paper were inspected, it must become how much fraud did we catch? 

Obvious success metrics which the SEC should start measuring are fine income, 
dollar damages recovered for investors, dollar damages prevented, and the number 
of complaints from Congress to the regulators complaining about the severity of the 
fines or the thoroughness of the government’s investigations. Exams catch so little 
major fraud that they are the least important metric to follow unless one actually 
believes that catching minor technical violations is a felony deterrent. 

Recommendation # 10: Increase the Risk of Fraud Detection by Funding 
SEC Attendance at Industry Events 

The most important thing the SEC can do is increase the risk of detection for se- 
curities fraudsters. To do that the SEC needs to put its staff out among the indus- 
try’s employees wherever and whenever possible. Interacting with industry profes- 
sionals before and after industry functions is a great way to obtain tips on nascent 
fraud schemes and stop them before they become Madoff-sized or sub-prime sized. 

Large cities with robust financial centers have financial analyst societies, CPA so- 
cieties, securities traders associations and economic clubs which hold educational 
meetings of just the sort the SEC staff needs, but the SEC typically doesn’t allow 
its staff time off to attend these meetings nor does it reimburse its staff for attend- 
ing industry meetings of this nature. Rarely does anyone see SEC staff attending 
these educational events and we all know it isn’t because the SEC has no need for 
industry knowledge. 

Recommendation # 11: Fund Development of an SEC Knowledge Base 

Think of how different it would have turned out if the SEC exam and enforcement 
teams in New York could have turned on their PC’s, typed in the word “Ponzi” to 
an on-line SEC knowledge base and have appear on the screen diagnoses of past 
Ponzi schemes and a list of checklists on how to most efficiently solve such cases. 
Unfortunately, the SEC staff did not have such a system and as a result SEC exam 
and enforcement teams were not able to solve one of the easiest fraud schemes there 
is, the simple Ponzi scheme. Ponzi schemes are not that hard to figure out because 
there is no underl3dng investment product, there is no trading and the assets are 
being diverted to pay off old investors. 

To further increase the SEC’s auditing effectiveness, I would organize a “Center 
for All Lessons Learned (CALL)” similar to what the U.S. Army has been using with 
great effectiveness for decades. CALL will collate and sort through every fraud that 
the SEC finds. These frauds would be diagnosed for both common and unique ele- 
ments that each had so that the odds of future frauds going unchecked are further 
reduced. 
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CALL would be a password protected, on-line web based resource for all SEC em- 
ployees to use and, more importantly, to contribute to themselves. The SEC needs 
to be able to learn at a faster pace than the had guys they are fighting, and the 
only way to increase the SEC’s decisionmaking quickly is to demand that all levels 
of the organization pitch in and contribute their lessons learned. The old top down, 
command from above approach doesn’t work in the modern era and must be aban- 
doned if the SEC is to achieve greatness. The SEC currently has a staff of 3,500 
and every single one of those thirty-five hundred brains needs to be turned on and 
contributing to this knowledge base. 

Recommendation # 12: Properly Arm SEC Exam & Enforcement Teams 

If the SEC staff in New York had Bloomberg machines and if they knew how to 
use them, they could have quickly analyzed actual OEX Standard & Poor’s 100 
index options trades that Bernard Madoff purported to trade on certain dates and 
proven that no such trades actually occurred. The case would have been cracked 
open quickly but, of course, the SEC staff doesn’t have easy access to Bloomberg 
machines nor are they trained in how to operate them. 

The Bloomberg machine is the key knowledge tool used in the finance industry 
but it is expensive, costing over $20,000 per machine per year. Industry allocates 
one Bloomberg machine per trader, analyst and portfolio manager so that they can 
conduct the business of finance. The SEC is lucky to have one Bloomberg machine 
per Regional Office! Sending SEC teams into exams and enforcement actions with- 
out a Bloomberg is akin to sending unarmed teams to a gunfight and then won- 
dering why they come back to the office hanging their heads in defeat each time. 

When a financial analyst is about to analyze a company to determine whether or 
not to invest in that company’s stock, the first thing he/she does is go to a 
Bloomberg and analyze the firm’s capital structure, its financial statements, finan- 
cial ratios, look up the firm’s weighted cost of capital, and start running a horizontal 
and vertical analysis of the firm’s financial statements. The trained analyst will also 
use the Bloomberg to read all news stories out on a company, look at the firm’s SEC 
filings, and use all of the information collected to build a set of questions he/she 
needs to answer before investing. The trained analyst will also obtain Wall Street’s 
research reports on the company to see how those analysts approached their anal- 
ysis to see if there might be something they missed. 

Unfortunately, the SEC staff examiner rarely can do this because either they can’t 
get access to a Bloomberg or they are not trained in how to use one. For SEC com- 
pliance purposes I don’t see how their staff can function effectively without having 
at least one Bloomberg assigned per exam and enforcement team. Their work, in 
brief, cannot be done without it. Those Bloomberg machines are the lifeblood of the 
industry and they contain must of the data that an SEC staffer would need for a 
basic fraud analysis of a company. Not funding these machines is penny-wise but 
pound-foolish. 

Recommendation # 13: Establish an SEC Office of the Whistleblower 

According to the Association of Certified Fraud Examiner’s 2008 Report to the Na- 
tion (please refer to the attached Appendix II for the relevant portions of this report 
or you can find it a www.acfe.com) whistleblower tips detected 54.1 percent of un- 
covered fraud schemes in public companies. External auditors, and the SEC exam 
teams would certainly be considered external auditors, detected a mere 4.1 percent 
of uncovered fraud schemes. Whistleblower tips were 13 times more effective than 
external audits, hence my recommendation to the SEC to encourage the submission 
of whistleblower tips. 

Other interesting statistics from the ACFE Report are that employee tips are 57.7 
percent of all whistleblower tips received. How easy would it be for SEC enforce- 
ment teams if an internal whistleblower came in and presented them with hidden 
books and records? Customers provided 17.6 percent of whistleblower tips followed 
by vendors (12.3 percent) and shareholders (9.2 percent). 

Recommendation # 14: Authorize an SEC Whistleblower Bounty Program 
Similar to Those of the Department of Justice and the IRS 

The Internal Revenue Service (IRS) started its Office of the Whistleblower in De- 
cember 2006 and in less than 3 years has grown this office to a staff of 18. The 
IRS now receives the largest cases with the absolute best quality of evidence in its 
history. Consider the cost of 18 IRS employees versus the billions in additional teix 
revenues they will be responsible for bringing into the U.S. Treasury. 

The IRS offers bounty pa 3 mients of 15 percent-30 percent to whistleblowers for 
cases that lead to successful recoveries for the U.S. Treasury. These bounty pay- 
ments do not come out of the IRS’s budget nor do the taxpayers pay these boun- 
ties — all bounty payments are made by the guilty defendants. Therefore this is a 
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no cost program that funds itself and allows the IRS Staff to cherry-pick from the 
cases that literally walk in the door, selecting the credible cases for immediate in- 
vestigation. 

I recommend that the SEC expand and reinvigorate its almost never used whistle- 
blower bounty program. Section 21A(e) of the 1934 allows the SEC to pay a bounty 
of up to 30 percent to whistleblowers but only for insider-trading theory cases. The 
way this works is, the SEC can fine the guilty defendant triple the amount of its 
ill-gotten gains or losses avoided for insider trading and can award up to 10 percent 
(10 percent) of the penalty amount to the whistleblower (triple damages x 10 per- 
cent maximum bounty award = 30 percent potential maximum reward). 

Unfortunately, unlike the IRS’s Whistleblower Program and the Ealse Claims Act, 
the SEC’s reward payments are not mandatory and the SEC can refuse to pay these 
rewards without explanation. If Congress would expand this program to include all 
forms of securities violations and make the reward payments mandatory, then my 
bet is that hundreds of cases would walk in the door each year, and that several 
dozen of these would be high quality cases that would lead to billions in investor 
recoveries similar to the billions that the False Claims Act (31 USC Sections 3729- 
3733) already provides each year. 

I recommend that each tip, upon receipt, be logged in, given a case number, and 
for credible tips with real evidence behind them, the whistleblower and whistle- 
blower’s counsel be put in contact with the relevant SEC operating unit that is best 
able to investigate the complaint. Hopefully, this will prevent a repeat of my experi- 
ences during the Madoff Case, where over the years I kept submitting better and 
more detailed case filings but ran into trouble because Boston’s SEC Regional Office 
believed me but New York’s SEC Regional Office apparently did not. Standardizing 
the treatment of whistleblowers to ensure that they are not ignored or mistreated 
should be a priority for the SEC. An annual reporting to Congress of whistleblower 
complaints and the SEC’s follow-up actions should be mandatory. 

Let me add one more important point, the issue of self-regulation and whistle- 
blowing. Consider that perhaps hundreds of finance professionals around the globe 
knew that Madoff was a fraudster or at least suspected that he was. How many of 
these people contacted the SEC with their suspicions and identified themselves? Un- 
fortunately, I may have been the only one. 

Getting rid of the shysters, fraudsters and banksters is in everyone’s best interest 
and restoring trust in the U.S. capital markets is imperative if we are to restore 
our nation’s economy to health. If I’m the CEO of an honest firm and I hire new 
employees who worked across the street at a competitor and then find out from 
these new employees that my competitor is dishonest, it would be in my economic 
self-interest and in the interest of good public policy to turn them into the SEC. If 
self-regulation is ever going to work, we need to find ways to advertise it, reward 
it, and measure it. Currently, the SEC is doing none of the above. 

APPENDIX I 

NOTICE OF MISINFORMATION IN THE PRESS AND MEDIA FROM HARRY 
MARKOPOLOS, CFA, CEE, SEPTEMBER 10, 2009 

1. Per a recently released Madoff book, I am not an accountant nor do I hold a B.S. 
degree in Accounting from Loyola College (now called Loyola University) of Mary- 
land. I do hold a Bachelor of Arts degree in Business Administration from Loyola. 

2. Per several news agencies reporting, I am not a Certified Public Accountant 
(CPA) nor am I an accountant. I am a Chartered Financial Analyst (CFA) and a 
Certified Fraud Examiner (CEE). 

3. Per a major news service’s reporting, I am not writing a book entitled, “An Army 
of One,” due for release this fall. First, “An Army of One,” is a U.S. Army recruiting 
slogan. Second, this title would be wholly inappropriate because I led a team of four. 
Together, we are writing a book but we have not selected a title yet and our antici- 
pated publication date has always been March 2010. 

4. Per a major news service’s reporting, I did not pay my way through college, my 
parents did. I did pay my way through graduate school. 

5. Per an Internet-only newspaper’s reporting, I never commanded a civil affairs 
unit on active duty for 7 years in Western Europe and Africa. I was a part-time 
reservist for 17 years, having served first in the Maryland Army National Guard 
(MDARNG) and then in the U.S. Army Civil Affairs and Psychological Operations 
Command (USACAPOC). I also never served as a commando of any sort nor did I 
ever hold a top-secret clearance nor was I ever an Army Intelligence Officer. I have 
held a secret clearance and I left the reserves in April 1995 so that I could apply 
for and enter graduate business school at Boston College in September 1995. 
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6. Per a major news service’s reporting, I never said, “The SEC roars like a lion 
and bites like a flea.” I did say, “The SEC roars like a mouse and bites like a flea.” 

7. Per a major newspaper’s gossip column that reportedly quoted me as saying larg- 
er fraud schemes than Madoffs were out there, I never said that. An audience mem- 
ber said that during the question & answer period at one of my presentations. I did 
say that someday way into the future there would be someone who will break 
MadofFs record for fraud because white collar fraudsters are always getting smarter. 

APPENDIX II 

2008 ACFE Report to the Nation Excerpts 
APPENDIX III 

June 2009 Fraud Magazine Interview with Harry Markopolos 
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Letter from the President 


When the AtMciition of Certifial Fnud EaxDiiieo wis foanded 20 yvai t tgo, we Imew tbit occupitionil 
friud w» 1 ii|nifiant lod Urgdy misuadastood problem for otganizidoru. Our penmil experiences, iloog 
with 1 host of loecdotal eriderKC, mdicited dut fnodhad i massive impact mi busoesses and ageodei to all 
secton cf the ecDoomy. Uofottnoaeljr, at that dme. very little researdi bad been conducted oa occuparional 
haud fo there was no w^ tt> know just bow b^ the problem was or m hod much useful iofetmadon about 
the indtviduals who coornkted these ciimts or the orgaoizacbos victimized by them. 





ACFEi Qairman and Fouoda, josephT WcUi, conceived of 

way to dsed li^t on the costs and effects of ocofsadorul fraud. 
h k (air to say tbt over the course ofhis career Mr. Wefb has 
contributed more to the study of fraud than any other pessoa 
and io many ways the m rfrr AUtfu reprcsco ts one of his 
most sigrtifiant achievements. 

lnl 996 .wbenthcfrmAyoftmifrrAtoMwaspublidMd.lt 
constituted the hrgat privately funded study evo conducted on 
fraud. Ibe ACFE has paddisbed subsequent editions in 2002. 
2004, 2006, and now 200&, and over that time the A^srr r» rfrr 
Atoms has come to be reprded as the most authoritative statisti* 
cal resource avadahlc on ocaqsational fraud. 


Ihc growth and Influence cf the A]^fr ns <fre Atom are almost entirely due ID the efforts of Mr. Wdls and 
hk conviction that understanding bow fraud woda k cnida) to effktively coodsating k. Beause of Me Wells' 
contribution, De Gl Gek, the fim prestdent of ACFE, oripoaly named thb stu^ Iht WtUt Tbou^ 

he was too humble to accept tha name, eadi editioo of the Apm rs tfrr Atom truly belot^ tojoe Wdk 

It also bdongs to the Certifred Ftaud Examiners wbo contribute the raw data from which the Import to iht 
Atom it compiled. Ihe 2008 editioo of the Report is based on 959 cues of occupational fraud which were 
reported by the CFEs who investigated and resolved dben. Without the iofbrmadoo supplied by those 
CI^ this Report would not exiiL I ucctely thank them frsr thdr cootributiom. 

I am pleased o present the 2009 Apart » rfrr Atom M Omsytfobni/ AtfiMfaWAfrwr 10 ptactitioners, 
husmeu and government organizations, academics, the media, and the general public. I hope the infr»nna> 
don cootaitMd in this Report will further the general understanding of occupational fraud and suppwt the 
efforts cf those vdso work to dear, prevent, detect, and investigam it 
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Executive Summary 


This study is based on data compiled from 959 cases of 
occupational fraud that were investigated between January 2006 
and February 2008. All information was provided by the Certified 
Fraud Examiners (CFEs) who investigated those cases. 



Orw'fourth of tho frauds In 
this Raport causod at laast 
$1 million In lossos. 


* I^nidpaivt in our muvtj estimated that 
organitationt lose 7% of their annual rerenua 
to fraud. Applied to the projectetl 2008 United 
States Grots Domestic Pnxhict. this 7% hgurc 
translates to appfoxlinaiely $994 blUbn in 
fraiul lo»ea. 


* Occupational fraud Khcma tend to be 
exxfcmdy costly. *Ihe median loe aused by the 
occ^stional frauds in this study was $ I75i000. 
More than one-^)itarter of the frauds involved 
losses of at least $1 rolUloa 

* Occupational frand Kbcina frequently 
continue (or years before they ale detected. 
Ihe typical fraud in our stud)' lasted two yean 
from tbe time ■ began until the dme it was 
caught by the victim organization. 

* This Report (bcuaes on 1 1 difdiKt ategoria of 
occupational fraud. The most common fraud 
atheines were oortupdo n, fdikb occulted 

b 27% of all caaes, and fraudulent billing 
schemes, sdilch oocutted b 24%. Fbancial 
statement fraud was the most ooady categoty 
with a median los of $2 million among the 99 
frnandal mistatemeno b this Report 

* Despke boeased locus on and'fraud controls 
b the wake oi Sarbancs^Oxlcy and mandated 
consideration of fraud b hnaocial stacetnent 
audits due to SAS 99> our data shows that 
occuparional frauds ale much mote likely to 
be detected by a dp than by asuUti, controls 
or any other means. forty>six pacenc of the 
caao b this Report were detected by t^ from 
employees, customeis, vendon, and other 
souros. were also the most common meaiu 
of detection b 2002, 2004, and 2006. 



* Hk llnple&ctitadoliofaDtl'fruulcolittx>ls 
appeal* to karc a ineasiifakle Impact on all 
ot^tiilzatloDa ezpoauie to fraud. We examined 
15 specific anti'fnud cootiols and meanired 
the nifdian lofts io fiaud cases dqxading on 
whether organixackms did or did oot have a 
^ven control at the tune of the fraud. In every 
oomparisoa, there were significantly lower loass 
when the controls had been implcmeatod. For 
example, oipnizaaoas that conducted 
surprise audits suHered a median less of 
$70,000, while those that did oot had a nvdian 
loa of $207,000. We fi>uod similar reductions 
in fiaud lo&ses for organizations that had 
anonymous fraud hodines, offered emplo^iee 
support programs, provided fraud training 

for nunagen, and had internal audit or fraud 
examirution departments. 

* Ihe Rq>ort includes frauds that impaaed 
organizations in a number of different 
irxhmrio. Ihe industries most common^ 
viettmtzed by fraud in our stut^' were banking 
and financial services (15% of cases), 
government (12%) and bcalthcare (8%). 

Among Industflcs vdth at least $0 casca, 
the laigeat median loaaes occurred In 
manufacturing ($441^00), banking 
($250,000), and insurance ($216,000). 

* Small bitslneaaea are especially Tulnctahle to 
oceuparional frund. *1110 median loss suffrred 
by organizatioru with finrer than 100 employees 
was $200,000. Ihis was higher than the median 
loa in any other category, including the laigest 
organizations. Small businesses also suffered the 
largest losses io our 2006 study. Chedt 
tampering and fraudulent baling were the 
most common small busines fraud schema. 
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* Luck of adcquile Internal controls was moat 
commonly dted as the futor that allowed 
fraud to occur. Ihirty-frre percent of 
respondents cited inadequate internal controls 
as a primary contributing ficmr in the frauds 
they ioTcstigatod. Lade of managemera renew 
and override of existing controls were each cited 
by 17% of respondents. 

* Sevettty'cight percent of vlcdm 
or^kadons modified thdr anthfraud 
controls after discovering that they had been 
defrauded. Ihe most common change was to 
conduct nunagement review of internal 
controls, which occurred in 56% of cases. 
Implementation of surprise audio was the non 
most common response, followed 1^ fraud 
training fbrmanagcn and eroploycts 

* Oocopallonalfirandj were most oficn 
committed by the accounting department or 
upper man^cfflcnt. Twenty'tiine percent of 
frauds in this Report were committed by 
persons in the accounting depattmao, while 

1 8% wae committed by aecudves or t^iper 
management. Fnuds committed by aecudves 
were particularly costly, resulting in a median 
lou of $853,000. 

* OccQpadonal frandstert are generally first* 
time offeodel*. Only 7% of fraud perpetrators 
in this study had prior convictions and only 
12% had been previously tenninated by an 
employer for fraud-rdaced condua These 
results are consutent with our 2004 and 2006 
Rqx>rts. 

* Fraud perpetrators often display behavioral traits 
that serve as indicators of possible illegal 
bduvioc. The most commonly cited 
behavioral led flags were pctpctraiors living 
beyond thdr apparent means (39% of cares) 
or experiendng financial dl£aildca at the 
time of the frauds (54%)* In financial 
statement fraud cases, which tend to be the 
most cosdy, excotive orguuzarional prosure to 
perfenn was a particularl)' strong warning siga 
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Detection of Fraud Schemes 



Occupational frauds aro 
much morollktiytobo 
datactad by tips than by 
any other mathod. 


Respondents to our survey were 
asked to identify how the frauds 
were first discovered. Nearly half 
of the cases in our 2008 study 
were uncovered by a tip or 
complaint from an employee, 
customer, vendor, or other 
source. 

While tips hive historically bceo the most commoo 
meuv of iletectkm ID our Rirreys. the perceotage of firaud 
dkeovena attributed CO dps in 2008 k quite a bk grater 
tlufl in 2006. It k cDcou^Dg to note that the peiceot- 
age of caso disovered hjr aeddea was five percem lower 
than in 2006, while intern^ controls woe credited with 
atching a slightly laiga CRunba of fraudt 


Initial Dataction of Occupational Frauds* 



34.2% 


Intamal Contiols 


External Audi 


Notified by Poiioa 




20% 30% 

hreaetefCaMe 



18 
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Detecting Fraud Cotnmitted by Owners and Executives 

Tips were (iu the most commooly eked detectioo method in uses tiui woe perpetrated b)r owners and 
executives Not surprisingly, inttmal controk were not as effective at detecting bauds committed by top«level 
peipetraton, as these individuals are often unlquel)’ poadoned to override even the ben-desigDed oooook In 
contrast, external audits detected a greater percentage of cases involving ownen and executives; this finding 
uodencorcs the impoitaoce of independent assessments and external accountability as well as the need for 
auditors to be especially vi^ant in reviewiDg tranoctions involving owners and executives. 


Initial Dataction of Frauds by Ownara/Exacutrvaa^ 
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Detection of Fraud Schemes 


Detecting the Largest Frauds 

’iKe value of c^KCive indepcDdent audits is iUustnted by their role in detecdng large frauds. Among the 257 
cases iuTolnagaloss ofSl millioo or more, external audits were cited as thedetectioD method 169hofthe 
time, u compared co 9% of all casei Tips were the most common deteabo method for these cases with 42% 
of milik>a><loUar frauds being uncovered chiou^ a tip or oomplamL 


Initial Dntaction Mtthod for Million Dollar Schomaa* 
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Detecting Fraud in Small Businesses 

Snull buiinesKi (those with less than 100 employees) are typically thought to have fnvcr or weaker controls 
in place than their larger counterparts, primarily due to a lack of personnel or firurscial resources. Ihe results 
of our survey hear this out, as a lower percentage of frauds in small businesses were caught by Inttmal con- 
trols. Additionally, internal audits and dps were cited as the detecdon method in fewer smaU business cases 
than among all mses, while small business frauds wae also more likely to be detected by accident. These find* 
in^ indicate that small organizadoos have room fsr improvement in their proaedve baud detecdon efibits. 


Initial Detection of Frauds In Small Businesses’ 
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Detection of Fraud Schemes 


Detection Methods by Organization Type 

Id oomparing detecdon methods based oo the rictiins oiganizatioo type, we see that, with a few excqnioDS, 
the relative frequency of initial detecdoo methods b generally coociRent across the fr)ur categories of orga* 
tuzadoDi. Id each categor>', dps were the most commoo detectioa method, geoerally followed by ioteroal 
cootrob and internal audits. Tbe biggest deviation we found was in frauds at privately held companies. In 
theK cases, frauds were inidilly detected by acddeni nearly a third of the time, which b a substantially higher 
rate than in any otho ocganlzadon type. It is not clear exactly why so many frauds at privately held com* 
panics were detected by accident as opposed to ocher methods, but we note due thb roult b similar to our 
2006 Report, in which 35% of frauds in private companies were detected by accident Private companies aim 
experien ced a smaller proportion of cases being reported through a dp or complaint 

Internal audits were the muice of detecrion in ova a quarto of the government fraud cases, which otceeded 
the rate for ar^ other type of organiution. Surprising, publicly traded companies cited the smaUest percent* 
age of fraud detected by external audio even thou^ they are the only organizadotu among the four cat^ories 
that are gersetaily required to undergo an indeperadeot audit. Howrver, public companis also had the largest 
percentage of frauds derected through both dps and internal controb; thb may reflect the condoued impact 
of the SarbaneS'Ozley Act of 2002, which mandates the otablbhmeot of anonymous repordng mechanbms 
and increases the emphasis on strong inremal control systems for pifelicly traded organoadons. 


Initial Datactlon Mattiod by Organization Typo* 
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Tips 

Of dv 417 cues ia our study ia «^iich a dp or 
compliint was Instnuaental in the detection of (he 
&audi 31% were received via a hodiae or other io^ 
mal reporting mechanism. This is a relatively h^h 
number considering that less than half of the victim 
orgaaizadoas in our surwy had a formal reporting 
mechanism. The fact dut tips continue to be the 
most efiective means of detecting fraud suggots 
that orgartizatioas could improve their detection 
efforts by establishing formal stmetures to receive 
reports about powible fraudulent conduct 

By frr, the greatest percentage of tips came from 
employees of the victim organization, which is con* 
sistent with our findings in 2006. The fret that over 
half of all fraud detection came from employ* 
ees suggests that organizations should focus on cm* 
ployee education u akey component of their fraud 
detection strategks. Employees should be tr^ed 
to undentand what constitutes fraud and how it 
harms the or^nizatiott They should be encour* 
aged to report illeg4 or suspicious behavior, and 
they should be reassured that reports may be made 
confidentially and dut the organization prohibits 
retaliation against whisdcblowos. It Is also worth 


noting that ova 30% of tips came from extonal 
sourca. While training and educating employees 
about reporting fraud is dearly an important step^ 
organizations should also involve these third par- 
ries in their fraud detection programs by making 
them aware of the organizations reporting mecha- 
nism and encoura^g (hem to report is^ropa 
conduct. 



wai b M 0Mn «cMdi tN pKM McaoH H (own 
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A PUBLICATION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED FRAUD EXAMINERS 



MULTIPLE DIPPING 
FOR DOLLARS 
PAGE 20 

CASE FOR THE 
CLASSROOM 
PAGE 24 

E-MAIL ANALYTICS 
AND THE FRAUD TRIANGLE 
PAGE 28 

COMPUTER FORENSICS 
TRAINING A NECESSITY 
PAGE 32 


CHASING MADOFF 

All Interview with 


Harry Markopolos, CFE, CFA 
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20 New York Indie Contractors 
Rip Off System as 'Employees': 
Multiple Dipping for Dollars 

By RoRaM J. HuefRcr, Mi.D., CM, CMA, and 
Sara R. Meicndy, CM 

As mor» uki typ«s of fiscds cohm io li^t un'olvifi^ public 

p«asioa CFEs sad suditots must U oa di« lookout foe miscast 
wock»t/e(nplo7*f ftlatioashsps aad dK«rmtn* ifptofHSioaal 
s«nic« provides actually af« ind«p«Qd«at coatsactots dk^timatcly 
npontd as to^loyHs 


24 Classroom Case: 

Something's Fishy at Jones Company 

By Martin J. Coe, MBA, ACFE Edocator Associate, 
CPA, CISA; Jeffrey Coussens, MFA; and John 
Delaney, DBA, ACFE Educator Associate, CPA, CIA 

Io this hctioaal case desifoed fot classrooms or semioan, aa latttpid 
seasoned latetaal audit manajec and aa laea^eneaced but tnlhos 
auditof lav'csufate suspicious fiaaacial actnity at Jones Company 
Theit discoveries reveal their hunch av ndst. and they stop (he fraud 
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F uuUy, after nine years, they listened to Harry 
Xlatkopolos 

“^^t hits us the most is that you didn’t 
pw up on these efforts, ’ said Rep Ed Royx, 
R-Calif , during Hatty hfaitopolos’ Feb 4 Congressional 
tesnmony about his mt'estigation of Berrurd Xladoff s 
Ponoi scheme "You tried repeatedly, and you tried to 
encourage others to look into this in order to protect 
imiestors, and not only here but around the notld And 
for that we want to express our appreciation ’ 
Xfarkopolos’ quest began as a simple work assign- 
ment, he was a portfolio manager for an equity deriva- 
tives asset management firm in Boston vdien he was 
asked to analyte Kladoff s money-making methods He 
quickly discovered that Kiadoff was running an old-fash- 
ioned Fonti stdieme 

"Xfy team and I tried our best to get the Secunties 
and Exchange Commission [SEC] to investigate and shut 
down the Madoff Pbna scheme with repeated and cred- 
ible warnings,* Xfarkopolos said during his testimony 
before the Financial Settices Subcommittee on Capital 
Xfarkets He said he submitted an eight-page document 
listing red flags and mathematical proof of a major fraud 
to the sec’s Boston Regiorul Office in Xlay 2000 
He resubmitted evidence to SEC offices m 2001, 
2005, 2007, and 2008, but to no avail In 2008, the 
stock market crumbled, imestors rushed in to redeem 
their investments, and Xladoff ran out of cash and 
turned himself in After pleading gudty on Xlarch 12, 
he awaits sentencing for a scheme with losses estimated 
from SIO billion to S65 billion 

Xfeanvdiile, Xfarkopolos is trying to settle his life 
after the media onslaught and use his fraud examiiution 
skills to work on False Claims Act and IRS tax-faud cases 
in which the U S government is the victim 

"I didn't have any fraud examinanon trauung [before 
the Xladoff imestiganon] so I look to the ACFE as my 
single-most useful professional education provider,* he 
said 

Xfarkopolos will be a keynote speaker at the 20th 
Annual ACFE Fraud Conference & Exhibition, July 
12-17, at the Bellapo, in Las X’egas 
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What ct'cnts you to ini'cstijtatc Madoxs bustness.’ 
la Ute 1999, 1 a por(£>l (0 muu{«t fot a multibdltoa^Uax 
«qmt 7 der tvam'cs aastt manag«iaKit hnn m Boston's ^nancul 
district Frank Cas«y, a markMiaf scruot vie* pttsuUot for th« 
6nzi, rerumed ^rom Kew York with nurketuig nuieials (ot 
a hi^^p«rtoftntas, derf>’aii\’eshas«d Ked{« fund tnana{«d by 
Bernard kladoff. In eady 2000, the finn's partners asked me to 
rev’erseengmeet the strategy so that we could offW this successf^ 
product to our firm’s customers 

Afm t modeled the strategy, 1 determined diat the tetums 
could only be coming horn illegal front'Tunning of the l.Iadoff 
broker/dealer arm’s client orders or horn hcnonal returns that 
were the result of a Poo:i scheme. I went to the firm's partners 
and joking asked if they really w*anted to get into that bxumess 
They hastily replied, *Ko way, if that's what he's doing then we 
don't want to compete in that space ” 

What t)|>f>cd you off 

Xtadoff s name was neiat on the marketing matenah, that 
wv clue Ko 1 • I’ve nci'er seen a product oAenng where the 
manager’s name wasn't listed up 6ont The marketing Lteranue 
described a derrvameshased strategy w*iih 37 moving parts, but 
I was very fimiliar with the math, and the strategy as described 
shouldn't have been able to earn a positn^e return after fits He 
made some I'ery simple portfolio construction errors in chat he 
fsolishly retained sin^estock price nsk chat would have led to a 
be more down months than he reported to im'estors. If he had 
designed the product correedy. he could have avoided this sm^ 
stock nsk, so 1 knew’ dut kladoff didn’t know the first dung 
about portfolio construction mathematics Literally, a cook fn^ 
minutes after reading his strategy paragraph to determine dut he 
wasn't really using the described strategy to earn the returns he 
said he was Under existing securities law, if you tell dienes that 
you are using Strategy Ato invest their money but, m fact, you use 
an undtsebsed Strategy B to really invest their money, you’ve cone 
nutted fraud 

What u<crc (he factors that aliouvd this scheme (o continue 
far so lo*ig.’ 

1 couldn't possibly cw*t them all m such a short mterviewr. so I 
will hit the mam factors The important thing you hava to know 


about kladotf is that be is a btilhant con artist who knew how to 
prey on human nature like fw others 

The nmn emotion he appealed to was human greed, but he 
was smart enough to address loiastots' fears by showing them 
a strategy that ow'ned stock market index put options (option 
contracts dut give the owiiets du right, but not (he obligation, m 
seQ specified amounts of underlying securities at a specified pnee 
within a specihed time] such that if the stock market ever crashed 
they would be protected He created the illusion of an imastment 
strategy that nevat hit home tuns but instead earned a steady 1 
percent a month and also couldn’t lose much money because he 
owned procectna stock market put options If such a product had 
really existed u would be the Holy Crail of investment products. 
But lladoff was smart enou^ to show modest returns dut didn’t 
seem ovatly high so as to avoid suspicion. 

In finance there is a term, the Sharpe Ratio, which is a 
measure of how many umts of return you earn for each unit of 
risk you take, kladoffs Sharpe Ratio was off the charts over a de' 
cade'and ahalf time period, ranging beewaen 25 to 40 (ot most 
time hames. Sharpe Ratios this high hav^e existed for shorter time 
periods but nev«r br 15 years in a row • no one is that good’ But 
im^tors wanted to believ't in the Holy Grail so they suspended 
their disbelief and acted like moths befbte a flame 

Lladol? also used the v«il of esclusn’ity to c^etoome victims' best 
tancytoimwst He would simply he and ^ feeder funds [funds dut 
conduct virtually all of (he transactions throu^ other funds caBed 
master funds], fund <4 funds [hedge funds dut invest m a dnmihed 
basket of ocher hedge funds], and nch individual investors that he 
w’asn’t really taking m new* money to manage because he had ptetty 
much all die money he wanted to manage He would say, ‘but heoause 
1 bkeiOH ilgnevoH spend access and allow vm. and onh vou, to imest.” 
Then he would give them a flanering reason why he considered them 
to be special and dwy’ d hil br ie hook, Ime and sinker 

Lladol^ also owned a prestigious broker/dealer bm, kladoff 
Securities, which was a major markeemaker in overdiecountct and 
KYSBltfted stocks Atvanous cones Lladoffwastradiog5petcent 
to 10 percent of die daily easchangevolutae Theiebce, be had the 
patuu of ftspecubJity After aU, if he owned a successful brokerage 
firm, why would he need to steal^ 

And ;ust like any odier largecoct^uny CEO fraudster, 
kladoffs resume was inqieccabU He was brtner chaimun of 


Marfcopolos Gives Advice to Aspking Fraid Exaniners 

1. Job your bolACFE chapter and altefKinwetinesregulariy. Coled Mow menben' business cards, arid ask about their opertise. Then 
when you njn into what seernsHte an insolvabbprobleirt use yotr Rolodex to reach out arid ask for adrice. 

2. Buik) a workklass fraud iibr«Y. one book at a time. The ACFE bookstore and Ama 2 Dn.com carry a large number of arthlraud titles that 
you shoiid be readng as part of yoir corRinuing education program. 

3. Develop an expertise in a fraud examination specialty to make yourself more vakiaUe. Pick a spedafty that's your possiort and master it 

4. Tnd a mentor who can guide you in m^ng career decisions and teach you the finer points of fraud exanination 

5. Folow the one4hrdruk: for every hour you spend working, spend a thM of that time engaged in conbniing educational adirilies or 
soda! networking. 
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HirT^XLiHcofdc».CP£.CPA, t«ti<iibThirAhit Ar ACFFs A«nHd{.ACPEpAiMdCMj(ffimMiivl£«iMNno«Mii/Mf)r 12-17. 2009inLjs 

V<g».NV (MdrWSnnT.fion() 


th* KASQ\Q aod ux on prommenc indiuixT auocution 
boArd» » did hi5 brocbef htf sons He (xv's to chintnes and do 
nated m Investors were blinded bf (be tesume, bu per 

cetved mialtb, and bis loi^ stanu in cbe coaununttr and tberefbre 
didn't M (be need to dif beneath the surface when eonducttof 
due dili|ence Hus dscy knew that ifyou asked too sun^ questions 
and aofeced bun that he’d teQ you that be didn’t want you as a 
cheat PsyebolofieaUy, he bad designed (be petfkt Hy trap 

You said (hot Frank Casc>; (hen the senior itee firesidotf of 
tnarketing for Rainpon Ini'cstmenl Managcmoil Coni|>any 
Inc., the Boston /irm at U'hieh y»ii uorked at the time, told 
you that im<estors he met in Nou* York City considered Siadoff 
(he premier hedge farU monster because of his steoiK return 
streams uith unusually lou* colotilitu Why didn't they realitjr, 
OS you did, that this uas /ust an old-/ashioned Ponti scheme’ 
Investors who asked too many questions a'ete told not to loi^st. 

If you asked detaded due diligence questions and wanted full 
transpatency and an independent tbirdpatty bank to custody as- 
sets and cleat trades, dsenklado^would tell you, ”It's a takeit or 
leavMt blacbboK strategy I invented this strategy and if I let (bud 
patties see what I'm doing, then they wdl dupheato the strategy 
and kill my returns by competing away the market mefficteocies 
I’m ezpbiting * 

Smart mv'escors would stick to their investment dtfcq>ltne 


and walk away, refusing to ini'est in a black-bcs strategy they did 
not understand Greedy investors wntild bitt over themseh’H to 
hand kladoff money He was bnllunt in letting smart itnestors 
walk away and not being offinded by it He knew his targeo were 
imestors rvho didn’t ask too many questions You don’t need to 
be the smartest man in the world to be a Ponsi artist, you only 
have CO be smaner duo your victims 

You’ve said that Siadoff marketed his stocks by saying he 
u'ould imvst them through a compUx ’’split-strike conversion” 
strategy. Why do you think he used this marketing plan uith 
his customers.’ 

Pint, It had a basket of 30 to 35 bluechtp stocks chat any mves* 
tor would fMl comfortable owning. Second, it appeared to be a 
diversified basket of stocb so that at least some mi'estots would 
Willing allocate 100 percent of their saiings to him Third, 
there were stock market index put options that would protect lU' 
i'escofs against a se\'ece market decline such as that experienced 
in 2006, so it seemed like a i^ery safe, dnorsified strategy • just 
the type to lure m victims and keep them sleeping soundly at 
night Fourth, blado^ knew* the SEC didn't haio any denvatn^s 
experts on staff that would understand the math behind the 
strategy Fifth, the strategy had so many moving parts that none 
of the feeder hinds understood the strategy either The complex* 
ity of the strategy worked to perpetuan the ftxad 
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AN NTERVEW WITH HARRV AMRKOPOIOS 


How amU tke mAw^fcra oft^fee4er/taidb«it0 tKtf 45*4e* 

grce ii|nMnl n (Ke of tJie cunylotNc ^/wmoice 

Modo^ Do 70U tKifilc tKojr wdlmg^ tKc uMSrninf 

f^pu bcaatte tKe nunc; kept^pvm^ki! 

Uadtdf fflxs((Dmded as a hedge-^und opentor but ms bensed as 
a bR^etdcakt. Bf dia o«w t^bm. tba AmA fBas<ioanded 
as bedgO'ftad opetaton, but mnooibiflg mom iban ma^Hicig 
arms fet Madoff . In 1 nnrmil Will *Vrfff frr 4 iiin 1 n[ ininp 
meat, die madntiae aaa «muld typically tdo 20 percent of die 
fees and onir very ranir moR than SO pcfCCnL But m Uadoffs 
case, I believe be ms passing aloog mil omr 80 percent of die 
fees to cbe feeder feuMfe. Tbectfette, di^ bad a nioQctasy tncentrvc 
not to ask too maap rjoesbons. 

Tve ffltt some tovestos wbo felt UadofF ms feoat'faaaing 
bis bfokerdealer atm's order flow. Tbese tovestots were actoaSp 
fcassored tbai Madoiffs fctums mic ted but mte generated d* 
IcgaDp. bip guess is diep figoted if VladoflF mte eccntoallp cao^ 
be'd go Id phsoo but (bat tbep would be able to l>cp all (be 
illepJlp gencraied tecusns. 

Cmi you d ea cr ib c yem wic^i>(g m ;K>oa witb the 14 Bench 
<*id 5 ieta ^nuite>clt0it bmJu and hedge /und c^/wndsT 

T bad d»»igw»d » B ia twgy that Muld 

cam bettet fcoims dun Madol^ but wbicb could lose abnost 50 

p»« e»wt ta *fip pi»n tnawA rf di* matkt fell meir» ihaw 8 p» W!»fU 

omc a l(b to ISdap time span Tbe fitm (bat was diis 

strMegp fer mp feem also madeettd MadofTs stiategp aod would 
teO emrpooe m (net that *Hany is Just Ids Uadoff oedp witb 
higher fidt and ki^iierfetutn.* OfoouselmiiddgetserYfeQstzat* 
ed every time diis ms said, but I knew (bat if t told tbe Entopean 
himl of hnuls that Madoff was a feand, dien word would get back 
to him and 1 would be puniQg mp life in feopatdp. 

Of die 14 AmA »«>d prtvBtedient ba«b< that bad 

Uadof^ onlp two have come ferwaid and admitsd dieir losses. As 
of Mvuary 2009, these were a *dinp dosen* idko hadn't pet come 
faewasd. Keep in mind diat dks is abnos seven peats later, so some 
map hie dis cove r ed Madoffwas a feaod and gotten out Bull 
dunk most of (be "duty dosen” ate bidmg and fer psod tcasoe. 

I used (bat European ywp to Ainkf tb* itipp^hpiWM i md 
detail MadofTs inroads into the Eutopcao matkeQilafie. Wbat 
I dfseoveted was that bladoff was tuoniag affenup eudes knag 
in uianp of Europe's topal fefflilics - the bi^iboai, old money 
fimilin. asid (be newlp hdi. Madof usd in Europe lo 

maibrt to and ID bate in weakbp victims. 

In tbe Uoiad Stales, Uada£f was pteying oo (be Jewidi 
oommuuty. Ton retting, Uadoff Imew that bis afbntty cade 
ooosuted of Americaa Jews, but that by teemitmg feedet hinds 
widi dififetcfit customer fames, be could equtid tbe number of 
a fRfwt y be tap ««**»*» fef uwvictiffls. 

Surprising, mp team and 1 n ev er teahieddiatMadoff ms 
accepting sepatatdp managed accounts horn American Jewish 
tfwcstocs. incottecdp tboQ^it that bp tracking (be institutioci' 
al feeder hinds and hmd of hmds imestiiig in Uadof^ we were 


traftiwg all bit iii i<*wii« mm ffliSSed dy* pa niwibr mf 

victuB eotifdp. 

Unhmonatdp, it wus diis group of individual Jewisb mves' 
ton diat was bbely bit (be hardest, with manp of these femilies 
eapcciencfflg devastatiog lomes because ibep uwesaed everything 
they bad with biadoft In retrospect, (bis wmobnom, yet we 
mioti it during our iiBWstigation. 

Most of the E u rope a n money ms invested dMoa^*oh^ 
shore* accounts so it is doubthil that these E u rop ea n victims 
wifl be ooffliQg fermrd and hbng loss daiffls fee fear of alerting 
tfaeif host nabon tax authorities- So wbdelbcheve that tbe bladofF 
losses ate hitler in Europe dian in (be Ibiiled States, most of dwsc 
European losses wifl oemr be teponed to prove my fappoibess. 

the Boston SEC o^icc Msit the Madsjf COM to the 
S^b Nne Vsrh branch, you soU the New York sjQKce tmt 
unrci^ofutec. You said m ysur t c itunow y before the Cef^rew 
tienid nibcewMuttee that **(Jie rdutienshifibetwecvi theSBC*i 
fiojtim and New Yerk ejjicet is nbeiit os umm md cerdiul as 
the Ymkees'ftcd Sar rvudry.* Didyou aikthc Besten office to 
contact the New Yerk splice qpim to m^uirc about the imi^ 
tion? Did the SEC% Nfw York office give you Its reosorufer 
not beo^ able to find the /roud? 

No, I never asked (be Boston office ID contaot New York. Sioce 
tbe two wffie** didn't hb* -jA odier, having Boston ghdl^wg * 
New York's coopetooce bp asking fee status teports would onlp 
have bort ttttttttt TnrTrTl ^ twjV»ng fh»m fa ttiw 

You (ftf^roadied (he aoiior investigative rtporttr ^ The Wall 
Street Jounud. E« 0 i though be uoi c^er to nvcjtipate the 
iteij^ you said (he new^K^wr i editors never gave their if^ 
^rov^ Did you ever ditcover (he rconn/br this? 

No, but I wiD say that I went to John Wilkie, whom I personaBp 
consider to be The Street journal's best investigatnn Journal' 
fSL This reporter has broken manp sttirias. Up ruckname &>r biffl 
is ‘feoot'page Wilkto* fee aD tbe scoops be latub on tbe journal's 
hoot page every year. He and I beep in touch, and he’s definitrfy 
someone 1 wiD go to wob otbei cases in die haute . 

In aoo6, the SEC did rntmeew Modo^, his €U$istaM, an 
officiei jnm one tif the cuH4**Diy’s ^reder fends, and anoAer 
ov^deyec. Would you hove seme idea of the results of thm 
meot^giaien? 

I onuot possibly answer on behalf of the SEClbe SEC tnipee’ 
tor general's report will be out (bis and wiH answer these 

questions. One thing I can tell you is diatTve spent an entite day 
giving sworn to the SEC's inspecaor general team and 

they flBprcssed oie. I ms mtorviewNo. 80 fer them. Their ques’ 
trons were wide^ugmg and revealed to me bow ettenstve tbeir 
ir westi p t i on it They know they are writing a widely a ntu ^ a t e d 
IG report that wiD end up in tbe bseory books. Tbs partseular 
IG has written hardhitting reports in tbe past (bat have pulled 
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conlinood from pog^ 40 

00 punchts, aoid I am «xp«cting to »«« Ka ttam’s b«$t wotk to ch« 
upcoccuo; ).laidoff Report 

When iid you fust see that Madaff urn strwgj({inx to l«ep his 
Ponsi scheme ’ 

A member of tuf ms'esttfato’e team. Prank Casey, had a key 
dtaoer lO June 2005 v.4kete he found out from his sources that 
kladoff tirUs acm*^ tryms to borrow money from several Euro- 
pean banb That was our hrst indication that the scheme was 
running short of cash 

Hmt' did you /ind out that Sladcff u*as running lou* on funds 
in i 007 .' 

Int^nl 2007, a San PntMssco^based firm came out with a struo 
tured product that had 5 1 leierage to Fairheld Sentry Fund’s 
kladoff returns For c\ery $1 an im^stoc put in, a European bank 
would lend you $2 so that $3 was imested with Xladoff instead of 
only $1 Of coune, the bank would make a nice interest rate for 
Itself and the San Pranoscobased firm would earn three tunes as 
mu^ m management fees as nould Fairfield Sentry. It was win- 
winwm for die feeder hinds, the banb. and kladoff To us, this 
was a Sign of desperation that Xlado^ needed larget and larger 
amounts of hesh cash to keep the scheme from ooUapstog 

When and tihy did you ct'CiituaUy ahondoii your imvstijijation? 
The top three offtOM m the SEC are m Kew York, Boston, and 
^’ashmgton If the three best SEC offion neren’t brt^ enough 
to figure out such an easy scheme then it was clear to me that 
the case had no future By April 2006, 1 had sestrai !Um Claims 
Act cases under seal that west progressing nicely and filt that 
the Xladoff case wasn’t going anywhere Thecefore, I decided to 
concentrate on my nmnen and cut loose my loser, the kladoff 
case, which ftut goes to ptoie that it d impossible to predict how 
your cases w*ill turn out' Xladoff was in my deadcas^fiUs cabinet, 
but It arose horn the dead like a pboena 

Why do yeu think Modo^ suddenly turned himsd/ in on Dec. 

It, joo87 

The dramatic fall in die worldwide financial markets of October 
and Ko^vmber 2006 led to panic, resulting m massive im^tor 
tedempcions from hedge find of funds Thise find of funds 
operaton felt that Xladoff w*as dieit best^performmg, mosthquid 
hedge find manager so they redeemed him fist, which Ud to 
ham not being d)U to meet all of those redemption tetpiesis 
Xladotf had tabn money from esyry comer of the globe and 
he had taken it fom some ^^ery unsaiory characters That's why 
he didn't flee, he had nowhere to run and nowbete to hade, so he 
dad the logical thing - he turned htnuelf tn 

Of the i 9 red ^s you identi/ied, uhich ones wirre the streiv 
g<st indicators (hot a fraud wa being perpetrated^ Which 
ones should haae made the SEC sit up and take notice? 


AN NTERVIEW WITH HARRY MARKOPaOS 

All of them. But if 1 had to pick the most usportaat ted flag it 
wi»uld be that Xtadotf $ purported options tradmg site was set'en 
to 65 times the see of the actual marbt for those demam^ 
instruments at various points in tune 

Your iiimtigatiec team consisted of Neii Chelo, director of 
research for Benchmark Plus: Frank Cixsey; fotmerly of Rain* 
part Inc., the North American president for Fortune Asset 
Shme^ement; and Michael Ocront, neu* of the publication, 
Irutitutional Ini'cstor. V^Vre they working pro bono.’ 

Yes, they knew Xladotf was a cleat and present danger CO the 
capital markets and to the tepuution of the Ututed States Some 
things ate so important chatyou just know you hai't to do them 
for free and certainly this was one of them 

I’d also lib to point out that the two lawyers who helped me 
prepare for die Congressional testimony, atromey Phil Xhchiel 
of Troutman Sandets LLP in Kew Yodt, and Dr Gaycn Kachroo, 
JD. LLXl, SJD, of McCarter ft English LLP m Boston, also 
worked pro bono in representing me Thank goodness cmc duty 
and doing the tight thing are still ptevalent m our nation 

Hew did your Army Resenv special eperations background 
help yeu in the miestigiztioii? 

1 was used to leading small, task-onentod teams of finenonal 
experts And t certainly knew bow to deielop mtelligence sources, 
debrief them, and give diem specific and general requests for ad- 
ditional information while letting them fgure out how to acquire 
the information 

U1ien I was in the Army Reseri'e, the Army’s JFK School fot 
Special Warfare hired crosscultural andiropologists to tram us 
how to commurucate across cultural boundaries, this training has 
always helped me dunng my invesngatioas XUrtoeunaging the 
people 1 am with so that I an f nd common ground more easily 
wnth them, ai^ exchanging information with them more efectna- 
ly, has been tmaluable to me Xiy umt used to operate m Western 
Europe so 1 knew theu cultures intimately and was able to mab 
some mvastigatna breakthroughs there tadiet quickly m 2002 

^Vdi me It s always been a twoway street mformationwise 
I don’t come across as *an unastigator * The Army trained me to 
be *a fiend w-ho's there to help " As a result, I fnd large f aud 
cases in companies m which go^amment regulators haia not 
helped the subjects dunng their routine inspecnons Gc^’emment 
imastigators all too often are m the *listennnly mode,” which is 
why they don't hear mudi useful infomution You ha\a to reveal 
information in order to recena it Ko one trusts tb person who's 
only there to listen 

I^Tiot fueled your tenacity during >our nme>year inivstigotien 
ofModefl? 

There’s a fine kie between bntary and fo^ishness Xfyteamandl 
definitely crossed diat Ime and ware, to some extent, fodash to con 
tmue tb imastaganon after < became ipparent m 2002 that die SEC 
was incapable of understanding a denvwtnaebased Form scheme 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH HARRY AAARKOfaOS 



Kr«i«u<9MVttd<i^nmiim{thrIaRftstfbn9 

to dtfK on MaiA 12 i?hotohjD»ndAfpleon) 


Hown^, boMUM of du unmofts* sc* of tk* 6*ud and 
ch* untold <Uau(* fdt it would do to th* rt^utioo of tk* 

Unucd Suets and our apiul maskMs, wt knew due if n’t did 
not oofitiou* ik* imwiiattOQ kladoff would oontmu* to hii* in 
ffiot* \ictiffls and uus* ew more datna|t 

Vom’iv said that all tkr mnnkrn of vour team frarrd for (krir 
lii'fs dwrinf; vowr inrest^ation. Did vow hotv anv s^ci/ic 
throats that modo >ow f«M for yotin 2 
Tk* "offsbot** fNder funds wm 00I7 on* step ttfflcs.'ed {torn or- 
canned crus* Ifotpncedcnaeknewtkatktadoffwassttalmc 
dieir tnoo*7. ke W9uld hav'i been killed Tkerefore, ifkiadoffkad 
c^er found out tkat he had a team txackmc him tkroueb Europe 
and Kottk AmerMa and tkat be risked cettu^ exposed, it was a 
good bet tkat ke would have bad several billton reasons to want 
us Silenced To ooopartmentalce the damage, I was tke onl^ one 
who went to tke SEC Tke SEC ne^et knew* I kad a team in the 
field kelptnc me 

NW SEC Chairwoman hiorv L- Schapiro has said she 
streamline some procedwres, and she uill ebminote the 
requirement that commissioners cfipTme all enforcement 
actions before thevVe rlceatcd from on inquire to on inreS'' 
tixotioii ottd bc^e subpoenas g* according to The Nch' 
York Times. In a Tones inteniew she said, "This agicney did 
not punue seme cnticoi issues and problems. We need to be 
transparent about what uv missed. W'e need to lecvn from 


these tntRedies." Whdl else does she need to do nou'ond in 
the lone improee the SEC.^ 

I kai^ written numerous paces concauunc mote tkao ckreedoten 
recommendations and included them m m^wnneo Confiessio- 
oal cestunooT I have beard tkrou^ tke ctapeirne and tbtouck 
press reports tkat tke SEC is actively cxplonoc at least a frw of 
mytecommendatioas and dkty’ve don* it wrdi such speed that 
I’m hopeful we wiD see dramatic impcoiiemeats tf tke SEC doH 
not improce soon, they nsk beio| merced out of cxisttnc* in the 
upcomme tewmte of the nation's reculatory schem*. 

Tke SBC's ineptitude and tkat of tke Federal Reserxe have 
btouckc tke na&on to die brmk of financial cotlaps*. so 1 am 
confident diat drastic chances wdl be made in order to restore 
imestor crux m out capital markets I would rate die Federal 
Kesef\e's performance as fu worse dun that of tke SEC Kone 
of tke nation’s financial teculacots did tkeu iobs, which u what 
allowed this ensts to develop met a period of at least 15 yeats 

Ukat refents and skills should (he perfect SEC 
inivsticotor hove? 

Fast they must understand finance, balance sheets, and faun- 
oal instruments at least to the leiiel tkat a Chartered Financial 
Analyst Le\'d I candidate does Second, diey need to possess a 
nose for fraud and k»e a toolbox for imesticatioc fraud, which is 
why I recommended that tke SEC hire Certihed Fraud Exaimn- 
ets. Tkttd, kavtnc a tradmcbackccound would be essential for the 
perfect SEC investi{atot Fourth, kavnnf a CPA's knowHedc* of 
fmanoal stamnent preparatton alone Fortune 1000 expert' 
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«no( vnould b* A muse Ot coam tK« ptrjtctSSC unvsespeot hu 
fir to b» bom Ko ^od unist^iuof ^ pir^ 

Vnf W stuil (he SfC nr<4i (w vfjo incnKifer to itf 

*toff mcfliKrrt* CmiIJ wu vony r e^siituiix and hou< (hui 

mixhi Hvrii’ 

^ iH Sti««( psTi impwmM > btM mImt ol rou^ S 150,000 u 
$200000 pirnM plus a boom ofrifl bid to 5 pMcttu eolSpM- 
cnu o{ cbi rtmtucs dut ?ott bnuj uuo (hi him dunof tbi )«u 
The SEC eeedi to adopt ^ all Scnct'i tompeosaoon methods m 
order to compete vA mdustty fet the best natlabk taieoi SEC 
siaibHs due odde aod soKv enfot securities fraud cases that resak 

10 sucoisshd setdeesesus fee uo^stots should be awvdedsubsoo 

011 boQUses tot thetf oceCeot Tuode. ]Utt hb tb«f mould be m 
mduserf I reecnuneod that tor each doQai m acnul fraud daoiies 
du fuilif defrodaoi be fraed (teble daaacts aIofl( with the cost of 
the {ovemfoeot s mresopctoo This mill eosufc that the defrauded 
umeston ate made whole aod it wtU eosuie that these lar{e SEC 
bonus cheda are paid bf the ctoolfedcQgyaaaes that stole the 
mocer m the frm piece 

During your uitimom, yew rcremmrndrd (hr oudduhnirnt of 

on OffKt n/ihe UhriilcdifinKi Msihin rt< SEC ihoutl 

(hr loah hb.’ 

PiM(. u needs a nehnolopial fdtet to tnenof.' throu^ the huiv 
dndi oi chousaods of email eomplama leoeotd each year to sort 
thtoo^ (he ooH that ut speafre, credible, aad morth toOowmi up 
bf a trained ifictsugatoi Second trained tffvsupiots «ho hmex 
oeiiesit phonemterxvmoc skiQs need to cooducr friQemup edb on 
the most prominnt bads ThwL dicse trained anisi^ators have 
to be able to paus whisdeUomtf ' trust aod dmilop addmomd 
infomunoo Fourth die miusdebl^ver proctaa needs to pcmide 
I bounryiM cases subsutied under seal to the SEC that result m a 
successful recounybf theapencf The Depaitnwnt of Justice and 
dse Internal Ke^enue Service bodi pcf rewards of 15 to 50 percent 
^successful cases s'jbRURedbrrdusdehlcems and aiaresult 
these imo apeocaes recerre lots of c^ldei^tloped, laipe fraud cases 
eachyiar Rfih a case-rtackmp system needs to be adopted that 
(rada cases from start lo frnsh Scoh the SEC needs to data mine 
the compUiots br uaehu data ihar rusts ted tlaps for furdiH analp 
SIS about hinae fraud trends 

rrwt urth .SEC iiiipcctor Dmd KeCe uheiii 
tunc ‘Snitii'MtuLijfi.** I iiini* you cuo't hr ipeufu' idinwt rlirv 
kwri. hu( da thc> mttdiv Pon;i ikhiiivr «it c(hrr inecitnwnt 
fimii’WcicyoN ohlc to ihorc yswr leiKcms uhoul (hr SEC'imd 
iii]P(cUfMu for impTovciiicnt? 

I tdd (he SEC there mas one poenbte ami-kladotf that merited 
dose esanunaiion There u an toiestcoeni eompaor reportifip 
perfrcmioce numbers char ueieeien better than hiado^s Idida t 
unempate beyood lochir^ ar the peitormance numbers, so a s best 
that dw SEC send a team m lo venf? that the ncunu are real 


Loelung bdik through (he runr ynira, would yow hmv ilaw 
toi.'rfhhig difn<n(|y in cinmnuxiiiitirig yeni iuivstigimen rc^ 
iwl(s (« (hr SEC. fuMOviiil piofriiieiwlit uiid ethers’ 
hladofr'uas my first case. mhwh. of course, is die absolute 't<vsK 
case to start one s career as a fraud eaaminer mi ih* Bach dwn I 
dido'thnomwhat the SSC sorpmaition chart looked lib 1 didn't 
koom horn they hmenoned, nor did I know bom poorly trained, 
paid and mouiofd they are Idsdn’tknommhatldido’tknor.* 
which aemdiy hdped m some mays and hurt in othets 

Interested CFEs can look at my SEC suboussioos arid case 
materuLJ posted on nmm house pm' under the arebnod heartap of 
(he House Financial Stfiicts Committee dated Fib -1. 2009 and 
judge for themseh'H ediat I should have dose di^esendy ^'erc oty 
case submtssioos dearly enitteo' Did I include tnouph prooT ^bte 
ay ted (laps suffroeot' Should die SEC have shut Madoff domo 
based v^on those suboussioos* ^hat did me tail to sovestipate' 
Xlhai obvious thtnp did we miss* 

Tbmp eweid hxie poet a lot better if t bad fomed the r^FE in 
1999 oKwodsd a: local duptermeitmps, and oboioedadi'ifie from 
Masoned CFEs If 1 bad done ^ose thmps (hen (be caM eould h»e 
had better odds of bemp suceessfril 

In (he Army, 1 mat tau^ dur leaders are respoosible for mry 
duop du( happees and frtli to happen m dietr unm Ohtomly dia 
0 tb btppest ease tiduN tn btstofy. and I bear fcepoostbJiiT ibr oot 
leadinp thd case to a succcsifrii cotkdusmn niiemitte(faeliaiCTians 
aod my ftOom CFEs to ludgimhent could have done beoer Ifrelas 
badly ^oui the rtsuk as anyooe othet dun the Mcnms 

V^'hwr do yw c«n<id(t (« hr (he Kcif uny (e itiJi^ dimm u sciwi^ 
tics P«n;i scheme* 

Smee a Fonn scheme neett really ptovndei any undttlyini prod 
uet or service, these types of frauds shoul^'t take cote than a 
frm hours to soHo m most instances You simpty walk into the 
suspected Pona operator s headqiurteri unannounced aod ask to 
be taken 10 the tradinp dedi. edueb won't exist If the fraudsters 
art faK on then feet theyTl tell you their trading desk >s bated at 
iduftrem, fat mote remote loatmo (oslewyoadcnmbyaday 
or two until pou can pet teams to that loacion If there's no trad- 
top desk at the firm's bead^uarten and the firm doun't list any 
odier offices in lO marfcetinp literature, then you can be pretty 
sere It's a Foon 

you ask for the tsadmp tickeo showing thoM securities 
they traded at which pctcei at which tune • again, they probably 
won c biwthoM either if they do hm trading tickeo, atlyouhavo 
to do a call the brokerage finm they purportedly traded (hrough 
and ask if die trades are tea! -which they won't be Oi you can 
simpiy look at a 'time & sales nek data teed* and attempt to locate 
these trades BKause dice won't exot. dot won' (be too hard I'd 
want to bad the tam fri saks nek data 0010 a laptop so dur ! could 
check dM raipccted Fonn opeiator's trades on site and in front of 
(hem while a partner observed then rcacaoas to my domp this 
kly pjee o thai far 90 pereem of the Potin schemes out there 
suBpiy asking the pnnctpal to take you to ho ending desk wnll 
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quicli^UadtodwcoQfiMioiuliatm'Mv.' Tlwc^ SEC takes yurs 
to soK« Poo:: schemes is ptoof that dwy need to hit* enminets 
widi mdustry eipeft*fice 

V«u coUcctcd o/l yma intcslififxtory mformction /ram puhliV 
(iomain docMincnts. Wk^t do wm ivntNrc to guoss thtit m' 
vat^otors might nou* ^nd in hidden Madaff camfxmy d*cu' 
menCs.’ 

Only the mtecnal company documents will m'eal who his helpers 
wete Seemg the accomplices behind bars IS one small measure 
0 ^ ptstice that I am lookmp iorward to. hly £taf is that hlado^f 
turned himself to at a time and place of his own choostn{ so he 
cemmly had plenty of time to destroy die records necessary to 
impliate his accomplices 

Did vou hare a press plan* 

On day 1, Cite 12 •onedayaftetkladoff turned himself in 
• The Street loumal went to press «'ith my name as die 
e.histU-blow'er On day 2, 1 developed a workable press plan that 
I never had to change • metely execute. I simply picked bescof- 
breed media oudea to wodt with and ignored the hundreds of 
press requests that were pounng m For TV, I diose 60 hlmutes 
as the best of the best They probably approached me on day 4 
or 5, so I had to be panent and wait fot them, but 1 figured if aU 
their coo^titots were callmg, then they would too For radio, 

I chose Kaiional PuUic Radio’s Boston affdiate because I knew 
the news doector's wife For pnnt media, I had been working 
with The ^ all Street Journal for three years already The only twn 
meda oudecs I did not choose on day 2 were the Boston Globe 
and the Boston Examiner • they wete added later 

1 spent the hm sa days wodemg wndi Greg Zuckerman of 
The ^X'all Street Journal to get die dehnmg 6 oot-page cctet story 
on the case published on day 7 Repertets and telciisioo cam' 
eras would show* up at my front door and at tunes my hmne wes 
suked out, hut I tried to not let die meda pressure get to me 

The press will pounce on you immediately, but you can't 
possibly do SCO inteniews m a w'eek nor should you try I did one 
Story that hrst week Uit made it a good one m a national publica- 
tion wsth millions of readers and had u include some key case 
documents on its ^X'cb site f»t the world to read and use to fxm 
thetf own opinions. 

Letting die public farm their own opinions based upon the 
documents you ptoinde to the press will make your case fot you, 
so there’s no need to sit for multiple press interviews Besides, 
the press will all copy from the ftw* mdepch press ^lter^'lew 5 you 
gi%« It's better to do very few* interviews of exceptionally high- 
quahey and let dw hundreds of other meda oudets copy from 
that handful of interviews that you sit for 

What con >«u soy te cncourqgc fraud cxaaunat as they deg‘ 
gediy fnirsMC (ewgh cases* 

I dunk I eweeputsued this case and cook way coo many nsks 
Once I had children, 1 should have stopped die investigation 
because 1 put my numly at nsk Realistically, m hindsi^t, hladoff 


AN INTERVIEW WrTH HARRY MARKOPaOS 


was toe dangetous an individual and too powerful a target f>t me 
So my advice is *know’ when to quit ” But this wso my hrst case 
and I didn’t know any better 

Do you believe that CFEs should hmv a irorhir^ knoudedge «f 
the rniding pffessien? If so, udiot are some of the hastes they 
need to knou- to intelligently disceni mevstir^ frauds* 

Ko, unless a CFE ts w<o^:ing at a trading firm I don't see any 
season to spend the years it would uke to obtain a wotkmg 
knowledge of the trading prof^ion. It's far easier to hire 
people with trading and back-office expetcise to assist you in 
securities fraud cases rather than wwstmg too much time trying 
to master dus complex field 

Vou'iv been a securities cafsert for yean. Joseph T. Wells, 
CFE. CPA, began the ACFE in 1988 to help train fraud 
examiners to prevent, deter, and detect fraud. Hou' hoie the 
seminars and eon/erenees helped you in your investigatioiuJ 
I didn't hai'e any haud cxanunation training so 1 look to the 
ACFE as my sin^mosiusehdptoftssional education provider 1 
attend as many mondily Boston ACFE Chaucer training events as 
lean. Last year, 1 attended the ACFE Annual Faud Confmnot 
and Esdubition • die mam. pre- and post conferences • to acquire 
as mudi knowledge as mexpensii'elyas I could 

Plus, I stould anend all the conference social events, [they 
axe] great times to network and hutker educate yourself If a 
Stogie post-graduate unsversiry course is $4,000, dien a week at- 
tending the ACFE Annual Fraud Conference ot a twioday confer 
ence is a be less expensne. and it's more focused towurd what 1 
dotoralAing 

I’d also say that spending a few* hours m the exhibition hall 
speaking to all the vendors is a phenomenal leartung expetv 
ence At last year's conference, I spent hours w*ith all of the 
digital forensics I'endors They showed me bow to operate their 
equipment, bow to break passwiords using rambow' tables, how* 
to motor image a hard drive and maintain chain of custody, 
how* to snoop on Blackberries and laptops that foolishly had un- 
encrypted TXVFt and bluetooth connections, etc I didn't learn 
enough to actually opetue the equipment myself, but I learned 
quite a bit about what’s available and nude several vendor con- 
nections that wiE come in handy dunng my career 

Vou nou’ run on independent ^tnuf investigolien ^rm. What 
kinds of cases do you uorkon? Hou- do you receivr uhislle- 
blouer rips.’ 

I only woA: on hise Claims Act and IRS umfraud cases in which 
the victim is die government kly mimmum case see a $SOO 
miUton and I don't take cases from the outside, 1 find my own 
^lustbUowers don't find me, I find daem. I automatically reject 
cases dot try to hnd me and rarely respond to emails or phone 
calls from people 1 don’t already know. ^ 

Dick Caro;;a is the edtee'in^hief of Frwki Maea:ine . His e-mai 
address s: dcarotit^ACFE com. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF ROBERT KHUZAMI 

Director, Division of Enforcement 
Securities and Exchange Commission 

PREPARED STATEMENT OF JOHN WALSH 

Acting Director, Office of Compliance Inspections and Examinations 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
September 10, 2009 

I. Introduction 

Chairman Dodd, Ranking Member Shelby, and Members of the Committee, thank 
you for the opportunity to testify today on behalf of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission (SEC) regarding the agency’s failure to detect the massive fraud per- 
petrated by Bernard Madoff. We share the Committee’s desire to identify and rem- 
edy the causes of this failure and appreciate your support for improving the agency’s 
enforcement and examination roles. We are committed to making every change nec- 
essary to fulfill our mission. 

Before we begin, the Commission would like to recognize the work of the Inspector 
General and his staff investigating this matter and drafting the report. Investigation 
of Failure of the SEC to Uncover Bernard Madoff s Ponzi Scheme (OIG— 509) (“IG 
Report”). We and others at the Commission are closely studying the report and will 
continue to analyze and learn from its findings and conclusions. 

Having read the IG Report and its litany of missed opportunities, it is clear that 
no one can or should defend, excuse, or deflect responsibility for the SEC’s handling 
of the Madoff matter. Stated simply, in this case we failed in our fundamental mis- 
sion to protect investors, and we must continue vigorously to reform the way we op- 
erate. We have read letters from harmed investors that were filed with the court 
in connection with Madoffs sentencing. It is a sobering and humbling experience. 

The IG Report traces the SEC’s failure with Madoff to shortcomings in a number 
of areas, including insufficient expertise, training, experience and supervision by 
management; inadequate internal communication and coordination among and with- 
in various SEC divisions; deficiencies in investigative planning and prioritization; 
lack of follow-through on leads; and insufficient resources. 

We deeply regret our failure to detect the Madoff fraud and pledge to continue 
to fix the problems that contributed to this failure. Today we commit to you, inves- 
tors across the country and the public generally, that we will carefully study the 
content and findings of the IG Report and any forthcoming audit reports and con- 
tinue to implement the changes necessary to strengthen our enforcement and exam- 
ination programs. We also each personally pledge our unwavering commitment to 
establish heightened levels of expertise and tenacity within both the Office of Com- 
pliance Inspections and Examinations (“OCIE”) and the Division of Enforcement 
(“Enforcement”) in an effort to restore the trust of the investors we are charged to 
protect. 

In this testimony, we would like to describe in detail some current initiatives and 
future programmatic commitments of Enforcement, OCIE and the Commission over- 
all to address the issues raised in the IG Report. 

Even before the report was issued, the agency already had begun instituting ex- 
tensive reforms, including vastly expanding our training programs, hiring staff with 
new skill sets, streamlining management, putting seasoned investigators on the 
front lines, revising our enforcement and examination procedures, restructuring 
processes to ensure better sharing of information, leveraging the knowledge of third 
parties, revamping the way we handle the hundreds of thousands of tips we receive 
annually, and improving our risk-assessment techniques so that examiners are 
knocking on the right doors and delving into the right issues. 

Despite the many changes we recently have initiated, we nevertheless recognize 
that much more needs to be done. This will require commitment and creativity. In 
addition, while we sincerely appreciate the support that Congress has provided the 
Commission, it is clear that addressing key problems identified by the IG’s Report 
will also ultimately require additional resources. The acquisition of specialized skill 
sets and needed technology will require the agency and Congress to work together 
to make these priorities a reality. 

In the coming weeks, we will continue to review the full report closely in order 
to learn every lesson we can, and to help buildupon the many reforms that we have 
already begun to put into place. 
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II. Current Initiatives 

While the Commission has awaited the results of the IG investigation and audits, 
we have not waited to implement changes needed in our structure and process. 
Prior to the release of the IG Report, Enforcement, OCIE and the Commission as 
a whole have taken decisive and comprehensive steps to address self-identified defi- 
ciencies, in addition to filling gaps in our rules, which we will address later. 

The Enforcement Division: 

With respect to Enforcement, since Mr. Khuzami joined the Commission as Direc- 
tor of Enforcement in March of this year, he has been undertaking what has been 
referred to as “the unit’s biggest reorganization in at least three decades.”^ Upon 
his arrival, his first mission was to establish nine working groups comprised of En- 
forcement Division staff and charge them with a top-to-bottom self-assessment of 
Enforcement’s operations. Phase One of this self-assessment is now complete, and 
the resulting recommendations are now in the implementation phase. The rec- 
ommendations, which will begin to address many of the issues identified in the IG 
Report, include: 

• creating five national specialized investigative groups comprised both of in- 
house experts and newly hired staff with practical trading, market, and other 
specialized skills; 

• adopting a flatter organizational structure by reducing current management by 
40 percent and deploying those personnel to the mission-critical work of con- 
ducting front-line investigations; 

• establishing structures and procedures to enhance training and supervision; 

• eliminating needless bureaucratic approvals and process; 

• hiring the Division’s first-ever chief operating officer and beginning the task of 
transferring administrative and infrastructure tasks from investigative per- 
sonnel to centralized operations personnel; 

• establishing an improved structure to gather, analyze, assign and monitor the 
hundreds of thousands of complaints, tips and referrals received by the SEC an- 
nually; and 

• seeking more resources to help achieve these goals. 

Office of Compliance Inspections and Examinations: 

With respect to OCIE, Mr. Walsh became Acting Director last month and will con- 
tinue to serve in that capacity while we are conducting a search for permanent lead- 
ership. The first task for any new leader will be to conduct the same kind of top- 
to-bottom review of OCIE that was conducted by Enforcement in order to fundamen- 
tally rethink how it conducts business. Since his appointment, Mr. Walsh’s most im- 
portant goal has been to push forward several significant reforms that are reshaping 
the examination program. These include: placing an emphasis on fraud detection in 
addition to the program’s overall goal of identifying potential violations of specific 
securities laws and rules; strengthening procedures and internal controls to better 
ensure we are maximizing limited resources, staffing examinations with the right 
skill sets, and improving oversight and communication throughout OCIE; recruiting 
examiners with specialized skills; increasing expertise through enhanced training 
and widespread participation in certified training programs such as the Certified 
Fraud Examiner credential; and ensuring that examiners know that they have man- 
agement’s full support as they follow the facts wherever they lead. 

A. Expertise, Experience and Supervision 

Across the SEC, there is significant focus on hiring staff with specialized exper- 
tise, greater experience and new skill sets within the confines of our current budget. 
These efforts should address some of the issues identified in the IG Report. 

The Enforcement Division: 

The Division of Enforcement is undergoing a fundamental restructuring. We are 
creating five national specialized units that will be dedicated to high-priority areas 
of securities enforcement, with a particular emphasis on complex products, markets, 
transactions or practices. In order to help the agency keep pace with the complexity 
of the markets and market practices, staff assigned to these specialized units will 


1 David Scheer, SEC Never Did ‘Competent’ Madoff Probe, Report Finds (Update 2), 
Bloomberg.com, Sep. 2, 2009, http:! lwivw.bloomberg.com I apps!news(pid=20603037&sid= 
aBHQk UqCQppk. 
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receive advanced training, including training customized to reflect market develop- 
ments and particular investigative challenges in those subject areas. 

With the help of Congress, Enforcement is assigning to these units and seeking 
to hire specialists with practical market experience and expert skills. Approximately 
7 positions of the 23 allocated from reprogrammed 2009 funds are being used for 
specialists to be assigned to the specialized units. Of course, current market condi- 
tions make this an opportune time to recruit staff with this expertise, and addi- 
tional funding would allow us to hire more quickly specialists with significant mar- 
ket experience. 

Unit members will acquire the expertise and investigative insights that can only 
be developed by conducting investigations in the same subject area, combined with 
ready access to others with specialized skills. With increased focus, training, and ac- 
cess to specialized expertise, investigative staff will make better investigative deci- 
sions and be less likely to be misled by those using complexity to conceal their mis- 
conduct. 

Below is a description of the five specialized units. Future units may be added 
as experience and priorities dictate. 

• The Asset Management Unit will focus on investment advisers, investment 
companies, hedge funds and private equity funds. Asset managers are respon- 
sible for an ever-lowing percentage of invested assets, and the lines between 
different entities involved in these markets are blurring and overlapping. We 
anticipate that this unit will work closely with colleagues in OCIE and in the 
Division of Investment Management who also have substantial expertise in in- 
vestment adviser and investment company issues. 

• The Market Abuse Unit will focus on large-scale market abuses and complex 
manipulation schemes by institutional traders, market professionals, and oth- 
ers. We expect to build some of our own technological tools and screening pro- 
grams to ferret out suspicious trading activity as well as working with others 
within the Commission who have expertise with the firms and products we in- 
vestigate. Using these tools, our staff will analyze trading and other activity 
across markets, including equities, debt securities, and derivatives, and across 
different corporate announcements and other market events. This should allow 
us to detect patterns, connections and relationships that might otherwise re- 
main hidden if we simply analyzed a single security or announcement. 

• The Structured and New Products Unit will focus on complex derivatives 
and financial products, including credit default swaps, collateralized debt obli- 
gations and securitized products. These are huge, opaque markets. Staying cur- 
rent with these markets, and whatever new products are next devised, requires 
specialized knowledge and commitment. This unit will benefit from the hiring 
of staff with new skill sets as well as working closely with our colleagues in 
the Division of Trading and Markets who have significant expertise in these 
areas. 

• The Foreign Corrupt Practices Act Unit will focus on new and proactive ap- 
proaches to identifying violations of the Foreign Corrupt Practices Act, which 
prohibits U.S. companies from bribing foreign officials for government contracts 
and other business. Although the SEC has been quite active in this area, more 
needs to be done, including working more closely with foreign counterparts, and 
taking a more global and proactive approach to investigating violations. 

• The Municipal Securities and Public Pensions Unit will focus on problems 
in the municipal securities market including offering and disclosure issues, tax 
and arbitrage-driven activity, unfunded or underfunded liabilities, and “pay-to- 
play” schemes in which money managers pay kickbacks and provide other fa- 
vors in return for being selected to advise funds. 

Of course, there are investigations that will cut across a number of these special- 
ized areas such as insider trading, financial fraud, and Ponzi schemes. Each special- 
ized unit and its personnel will be available as a source of expertise to the extent 
the unit is not handling the investigation. Specialization will therefore better enable 
the entire Enforcement staff to develop and benefit from particular subject-matter 
expertise within the agency. 

In addition, the Enforcement Division is creating a searchable data base listing 
staff members with particular securities industry background, professional experi- 
ence, academic degrees, certifications, specialized investigative expertise, and other 
relevant credentials. Staff will be able to use this resource — in addition to the spe- 
cialized units — to identify those with the relevant skills and experience to answer 
questions and provide advice. This information sharing occurs now, but on a more 
informal and less comprehensive basis. This data base also will be used to identify 
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potential gaps in expertise and to develop both an enhanced initial core training 
program for new hires, as well as an expanded range of advanced training for more 
senior staff members. 

In addition, Enforcement is planning to implement a new and more rigorous per- 
formance evaluation process for staff and supervisors alike. In contrast to the cur- 
rent system, this new approach will incorporate a five-level measure of performance, 
with objective performance goals established at the front end of the performance 
cycle. These goals will be oriented to results and not simply the accomplishment of 
tasks, and will identify the knowledge, skills and behaviors that need to be dem- 
onstrated to achieve those results. Individual professional development plans will 
also be incorporated into the new system. Further, supervisors in the Enforcement 
division will be required to review regularly caseload reports generated by the Divi- 
sion’s newly enhanced case management data base (discussed below in more detail 
under the heading “Examination and Investigative Planning and Follow-Through”). 

Additionally, Enforcement is focused on improving training. While there already 
is formal training consisting of a program for new hires supplemented by sessions 
for experienced staff on substantive topics offered by SEC or outside experts, a sys- 
tematic approach to training has not been a sufficiently high priority. This is chang- 
ing. Enforcement is creating a formal training unit and will prioritize training by 
including in the evaluation of staff and supervisors the extent of their participation 
in formal training programs. 

Our new hire training, which will be expanded, already includes sessions on, 
among other things, the use of forensic technology; investigating financial fraud, 
market manipulation, Ponzi schemes and offering frauds; and coordination among 
SEC offices. Since April, our sessions for experienced staff have included, among 
other things, forensic and investigative accounting; investigating offering frauds and 
market manipulation; Ponzi scheme investigative techniques; understanding and in- 
vestigating certain insurance products; and hedge fund investigation issues. In the 
last 3 months, an increasing number of Enforcement staff has signed up to partici- 
pate in Certified Fraud Examiner Training. In addition, substantial training re- 
sources are available to staff on shared internal websites. Training comes from a 
variety of sources, including seminars led by senior SEC staff, other government 
agencies (e.g., Federal Law Enforcement Training Center) and private industry ex- 
perts, interactive offerings, and courses directed to regulatory (Series 7) and other 
certifications (Certified Fraud Examiner). 

Enforcement’s forward focus will be to establish and implement a comprehensive 
training strategy to ensure that staff members receive regular training, have access 
to thorough and timely training materials and effectively apply training resources 
to their enforcement responsibilities. Upcoming training will emphasize current fi- 
nancial services topics as well as investigative techniques. Specialized training for 
managers also will include a focus on leadership and managing investigations. 

The Office of Compliance Inspections and Examinations: 

OCIE, which leads the Commission’s examination program, will support Enforce- 
ment’s specialization initiative, primarily through risk-targeted or “sweep” examina- 
tions. In an examination sweep, multi-disciplinary teams of examiners draw on their 
specialized experience to take a focused look at a single compliance issue. Recently, 
for example, examiners have been vigorously reviewing custody practices and the 
safety of client assets generally at a number of firms, including both advisers and 
broker-dealers. 

Generally, in a sweep, the examiners review several firms according to a single 
examination plan, which has been developed with the cooperation of other offices 
and divisions within the SEC. Now, working with Enforcement’s specialized units, 
OCIE is forming multi-disciplinary sweep teams to provide focused examination ex- 
pertise that would support the Enforcement units. 

OCIE also has begun to increase the expertise and skills of its examination staff. 
Chairman Schapiro has authorized a new type of position — a Senior Specialized Ex- 
aminer — to attract experienced industry professionals with specialized experience in 
trading, portfolio management, valuation, complex products, sales, compliance, and 
forensic accounting. As vacancies arise, OCIE also is recruiting other staff with 
similar skills. Current market conditions make this an opportune time to recruit 
staff with this expertise. We received to date over 380 applications for only six Sen- 
ior Specialized Examiner positions advertised. Thus, additional resources would 
allow us to bring on more specialists without waiting for attrition. These new skills 
should enhance OCIE’s ability to detect sophisticated and well-hidden frauds. 

Further, OCIE is strengthening the expertise of its staff through enhanced train- 
ing, including: 
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• providing training by internal and external industry experts on complex issues 
such as hedge funds, options trading, and credit default swaps; 

• enrolling its examiners in other certification programs such as the Certified 
Fraud Examiner (in which one-third of examiners are participating). Chartered 
Financial Analyst, and Chartered Alternative Investment Analyst certification 
programs; 

• conducting joint training programs with other regulators, such as a recent spe- 
cialized program designed to permit examiners to better identify red flags and 
uncover potential fraud; and 

• establishing an internal training program focusing on establishing third-party 
verification of customer assets. 

In addition, supervisors in the examination program will be required to review 
regularly the status of examinations (discussed in more detail under the heading 
“Examination and Investigative Planning and Follow-Through”). 

Agency-wide: 

On an agency-wide basis, the SEC is also working to enhance its risk assessment 
capabilities. As part of that effort, the agency has recently created the Industry and 
Market Fellows Program, through which it is hiring highly seasoned financial ex- 
perts to help it keep pace with the practices of Wall Street and protect investors. 
These experts should provide staffers with the information and perspectives nec- 
essary to identify emerging issues and understand ways the industry is changing. 

B. Communication and Coordination 

The IG Report described weaknesses in coordination among Enforcement, OCIE, 
and other SEC offices and divisions, as well as among and within divisions or re- 
gional offices, and with third parties. In the Madoff matter, this lack of effective co- 
ordination resulted in missed opportunities, miscommunications, and a failure to 
share knowledge and evidence. Over the past year, we have been addressing this 
weakness. 

Office of Compliance Inspections and Examinations: 

Traditionally, the OCIE examination program has been divided along the lines of 
registrants, with some examiners focusing on broker-dealers and others focusing on 
investment advisers and investment companies. This organization is a legacy of the 
program’s origins in two different operating divisions. While this structure allowed 
examiners to develop particular expertise, the IG Report illustrates how there has 
not been enough interaction between the two operational groups, especially since 
many entities that are examined operate as both a broker-dealer and an investment 
adviser. 

We are moving to address this issue. For example, the New York Regional Office 
already has adopted a protocol under which a single team of examiners, drawn from 
the broker-dealer and investment management units, will jointly examine selected 
firms to ensure that the examination team includes those most expert in the subject 
of the examination. The examination program in other regional offices has been con- 
solidated under the leadership of a single senior manager to ensure consistent su- 
pervision on their coordination, collaboration and communication. In addition, re- 
gional offices are evaluating additional initiatives — like the initiative underway in 
New York — to better integrate the broker-dealer and investment adviser examiners 
as necessary. 

OCIE also is emphasizing enhanced planning of examinations that involve firms 
jointly registered as hroker-dealers and advisers to ensure they have staff with the 
right skill sets and adequate information to understand the firms’ businesses. OCIE 
has prepared new guidance to assist examiners in their review of broker-dealers 
with advisory affiliates or operations. The guidance includes detailed procedures for 
examiners to follow when reviewing such firms, including lines of inquiry regarding 
supervision, referral arrangements, advertising and trading. This new guidance al- 
ready has been used in selected examinations to field-test its effectiveness and will 
soon be deployed to the entire examination program. Also, OCIE recently held a va- 
riety of training programs to cross-train examiners and examination managers in 
each others’ specializations. 

The Enforcement Division: 

Similarly, the Enforcement initiatives described above will improve coordination 
and communication. National specialized units will discourage the existence of sepa- 
rate regional “silos” that could develop based solely on a regional organization. Na- 
tional specialized units, as opposed to exclusively geographically defined units, will 
foster a more comprehensive and coherent national program that encourages com- 
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munication and collaboration. Effective communications with other SEC offices or 
divisions is essential to ensure that Enforcement is benefiting from our collective 
agency resources. 

In addition, Enforcement senior management has re-emphasized to Enforcement 
staff the importance of consulting with other SEC offices and divisions early and 
often to identify and resolve issues. Enforcement also has a formal process by which 
it seeks review and comment from other offices and divisions before it submits an 
enforcement recommendation to the Commission, and it will continue to use this im- 
portant resource. 

Further, Enforcement is creating an Office of Market Intelligence to improve the 
Division’s handling of tips and complaints. This new office dovetails with the agen- 
cy-wide effort to revamp the way in which it handles the hundreds of thousands of 
tips and complaints the SEC receives each year. (This is described below in further 
detail under the heading “Additional Initiatives to Protect Investors.”) The Office of 
Market Intelligence will be responsible for the collection, analysis, risk-weighing, 
triage, referral and monitoring of the hundreds of thousands of tips, complaints, and 
referrals the SEC receives each year. The office also will draw on the expertise of 
the agency’s various offices to help analyze the tips and identify wrongdoing while 
greatly increasing our communication with other divisions and offices about how to 
respond to tips and complaints. Through this effort, we hope to have a unified, co- 
herent, coordinated agency-wide response to the huge volume of information we re- 
ceive every day. 

C. Examination and Investigative Planning and Follow-Through 

The IG Report also found that the Madoff investigation suffered from poor exam- 
ination and investigative planning and follow-through. The Commission has been 
working on these very issues over the past year. Where they can be addressed by 
new procedures, we are adopting them. Beyond procedures, however, the leadership 
of enforcement and examination programs at all levels are enhancing planning and 
follow-through as a management priority. 

For example, the Commission is deeply concerned about the IG’s findings that 
Madoff attempted to intimidate investigators and examiners. We are addressing this 
unacceptable tactic by sending a consistent internal and external message. When 
junior investigators or examiners believe they are being subjected to intimidation 
tactics, they should immediately notify their supervisors. OCIE, for example, has 
created a new internal Hotline for examiners to immediately reach a senior attorney 
in headquarters when a firm is being uncooperative, unreasonable, or otherwise re- 
sisting appropriate oversight. Supervisors at all levels will back up more junior per- 
sonnel. We will not be successful if we tolerate intimidation tactics directed against 
our staff. Indeed, we will train our staff to view these tactics as a red flag, and in- 
struct to dig deeper, and look harder, at the firms that try to use them. 

Office of Compliance Inspeetions and Examinations: 

OCIE is reviewing its written procedures and internal guidance to make sure it 
provides clear and consistent practices across the examination program. The guid- 
ance concerns pre-examination planning, document requests, responses to red flags, 
tracking managing findings, organizing and retaining work papers, preparing clos- 
ing reports, and making enforcement referrals. OCIE is pa3dng particular attention 
to procedures governing the scope of for-cause examinations, including procedures 
for more careful (and documented) examination planning and supervisory involve- 
ment. Specifically, the procedures help ensure that complaints and tips are appro- 
priately examined. 

OCIE also has implemented new procedures for obtaining third-party verification 
of information obtained in examinations. As the IG Report notes, third-party 
verification is a critical examination technique. OCIE now requires examiners to uti- 
lize third-party verification techniques routinely to ensure that asset and account 
information is accurate. As appropriate, examiners contact counter-parties, 
custodians and customers. 

As noted earlier, we are also implementing mandatory Quarterly Reviews in 
which supervisors will formally review progress on examinations with assigned 
staff. The Quarterly Reviews will enable supervisors to assess each new matter and 
its examination scope and plan, to identify and address roadblocks to achieving the 
scope and plan, as well as new issues that could require a modification to the scope 
and plan, and with respect to an aged examination, to assess the examination work 
to date and develop a plan for resolving the open issues and bringing the examina- 
tion to an appropriate conclusion. The Quarterly Reviews will provide direct super- 
vision at regular intervals of all examinations open in an office or supervisory unit. 
Supervisors will be instructed, in all such reviews, to consider whether an examina- 
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tion could benefit from the deployment of new or different expertise or assistance 
from other offices, divisions, or functional units within the SEC. 

The Enforcement Division: 

The Enforcement Division’s efforts toward specialization and reducing process and 
administrative burdens will improve investigative planning and execution. Enforce- 
ment’s initiative to streamline its structure through a 40 percent reduction in man- 
agement will result in a redeployment of highly experienced staff to front-line inves- 
tigations, the heart-and-soul function of the division. It should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that this streamlining will not come at the cost of appropriate levels of inves- 
tigative supervision. At the same time Enforcement is redeploying its branch chiefs 
to the front lines, it is expanding the number of Assistant Directors in order to 
maintain staff to manager ratios that allow for close substantive consultation and 
collaboration. 

As noted earlier, we also are implementing mandatory Quarterly Reviews in 
which senior supervisors will formally review progress on investigations with as- 
signed staff. The Quarterly Reviews will enable supervisors to assess all new mat- 
ters and their investigation plans; to devise strategies to overcome investigative 
roadblocks and challenges; and, with respect to aged investigations, to assess our 
findings and develop plans to obtain the proper and sufficient evidence to either pro- 
ceed to an enforcement recommendation or close the matter. The Quarterly Reviews 
will provide senior direct supervision at regular intervals throughout an investiga- 
tion to ensure comprehensive oversight and the swiftest possible completion. In con- 
ducting these reviews, supervisors will benefit from the use of our newly updated 
case management data base that shows at a glance key progress milestones in the 
matters under review. 

D. Resources 

The IG Report identifies a number of shortcomings that will require additional 
resources. Nevertheless, we are aggressively reallocating existing resources into 
areas that maximize our ability to achieve our mission. 

The Enforcement Division: 

A number of initiatives underway in the Division of Enforcement seek to address, 
directly or indirectly, serious resource-constraint issues. Specialization and a flatter 
management structure will increase Enforcement’s investigative capacity and per- 
mit a greater focus on programmatic priorities. Eliminating or streamlining internal 
processes will give staff more time to dedicate to core investigative work, as will im- 
proved training and information technology capability. Creating incentives for wit- 
nesses to cooperate in investigations, or for whistleblowers to provide information 
on ongoing frauds, should also increase efficiency by permitting Enforcement to ob- 
tain high-quality evidence from insiders. Each of these is a current initiative within 
the Division of Enforcement. 

In addition. Enforcement is seeking to deploy newly available resources as 
thoughtfully as possible. Enforcement allocated recent headcount increases among 
market specialists, trial attorneys, paralegals and paraprofessional support, and 
training personnel. 

Enforcement also is committed to reducing administrative burdens on our attor- 
neys so they can spend more time on the front lines. In fact, just last week. Enforce- 
ment hired the division’s first-ever chief operating officer, who will oversee improved 
coordination and centralization of various infrastructure and administrative tasks. 
Many of these tasks currently are handled by lawyers in Enforcement. Similarly, 
future resources have been committed to more than tripling the number of full-time 
paralegals and support personnel in Enforcement and to dedicating significantly 
greater resources to ongoing technology initiatives. Leveraging resources is critical 
given the breadth of the agency’s responsibility to enforce the securities laws as to 
more than 35,000 registrants and monitor for fraud involving all categories of inves- 
tors. 

Office of Compliance Inspections and Examinations: 

Over recent years, recognizing the need to best use its limited inspection re- 
sources in contrast to the vast number of regulated entities, OCIE has developed 
risk-based processes for selecting firms and activities for examination in order to en- 
sure that it is deploying its resources most effectively. One process currently relies 
on registration information that firms must file with the SEC or self-regulatory or- 
ganizations (SROs), information from past examinations, and information OCIE can 
obtain from public sources. OCIE has also developed a second process that identifies 
key risks observed by staff and assesses each risk’s probability of occurrence and 
potential impact. We focus on risks such as fraud, abuse, misappropriation, manipu- 
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lation and unregistered firms and offerings. OCIE is exploring a variety of ways to 
enhance these processes, and we look forward to working with this Committee on 
any necessary legislative foundations. 

Risk-based processes are critical because the number of entities subject to SEC 
examination has grown much faster than the number of staff available to examine 
them. The SEC’s examination program has approximately 790 staff dedicated to ex- 
amining approximately 11,300 investment advisers, approximately 8,000 mutual 
funds, approximately 5,000 broker-dealers (with more than 170,000 branch offices), 
as well as hundreds of other entities such as SROs, transfer agents, credit rating 
agencies, and clearing agencies. 

E. Additional Initiatives To Protect Investors 

In the wake of the Madoff fraud, the SEC also has embarked on a number of ini- 
tiatives in addition to those discussed above aimed to enhance its capacity to detect 
and prevent similar frauds. For example: 

• The SEC has contracted with Mitre, a federally funded research and develop- 
ment center, to help the agency revamp its processes to improve the handling 
of hundreds of thousands of complaints, tips, and referrals it receives each year. 
After reviewing and analyzing its intake procedures, the SEC is now beginning 
to improve upon its processes for collecting, recording, investigating, referring 
and tracking this information. Among other things, the agency is creating a cen- 
tralized system for handling this information. Once the information and proc- 
esses are centralized, the agency will apply risk analytics to better enable it to 
reveal links, trends, statistical deviations and patterns that might not be ob- 
servable when each complaint is examined one at a time and provide a platform 
for greater communication about tips and complaints throughout the agency. 

• The SEC has advocated for expanded authority from Congress to reward whis- 
tleblowers who bring forward substantial evidence to the agency about signifi- 
cant Federal securities violations. Under proposed legislation, money collected 
from wrongdoers that is not otherwise distributed to investors would be used 
to establish a fund to reward whistleblowers whose contributions lead to suc- 
cessful enforcement actions. We welcome the opportunity to work with Congress 
as it considers this important legislation. 

• In May the Commission proposed two rules that are designed to better protect 
clients of investment advisers from theft and abuse. The rules are designed to 
provide assurance to these clients that their accounts contain the funds as rep- 
resented by their investment adviser and account statements. Among other 
things, these rules are designed to encourage investment advisers to place their 
clients’ assets in the custody of an independent firm, or obtain an independent 
custody controls review, commonly referred to as a SAS-70 review, by a 
PCAOB-registered and examined independent accounting firm. In addition, the 
rules would require investment advisers with custody of their clients’ assets to 
undergo an unannounced exam by an independent accounting firm in order to 
verify clients’ assets. These asset-verification exams would occur on an annual 
basis at the time of the accountant’s choosing. As with all our rule proposals, 
the Commission looks forward to reviewing and evaluating the comments on 
these rule proposals. The proposed rules provide for: 

• Surprise Exams: One proposal would require all investment advisers who con- 
trol or have custody of their clients’ assets to hire an independent public ac- 
countant to conduct an annual “surprise exam” to verify those assets actually 
exist. This surprise examination would provide another set of eyes on the cli- 
ents’ assets, thereby offering additional protection against the theft or misuse 
of funds. 

• Third Party Reviews: A second proposal would apply to investment advisers 
who do not use independent firms to maintain their clients’ assets. Such ad- 
visers would be required to obtain a third party written report assessing the 
safeguards that protect the clients’ assets. The report — prepared by an ac- 
countant registered and inspected by the Public Company Accounting Over- 
sight Board — would, among other things, describe the controls that are in 
place to protect the assets, the tests performed on the controls, and the re- 
sults of those tests. Existing rules make no distinction between an investment 
adviser whose affiliate holds its clients’ funds and an investment adviser that 
uses a truly independent custodian. 

• Finally, working with senior SEC staff, FINRA has committed to establish a 
new system to enhance the oversight and professional requirements of per- 
sonnel performing back-office functions at broker-dealer firms. “Back-office” per- 
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sonnel typically perform critical custody, accounting, transfer agency, and ac- 
count maintenance functions. Under the new regime, certain back-office per- 
sonnel would be subject to licensing and education requirements as well as en- 
hanced oversight. The new regime will further promote the qualifications and 
professionalism of those performing back office functions so that client accounts 
are better protected. 

III. Recent Enforcement Efforts 

As Chairman Schapiro previously observed before this Committee, the SEC is the 
only agency focused primarily on the protection of investors. As the agency’s most 
public face, a strong Division of Enforcement is critical to the investing public’s con- 
fidence in the integrity of our markets. Over the past year, while the criticism sur- 
rounding the Madoff fraud has been sharp and steady, our organizational response 
in light of these acknowledged errors is exactly what taxpayers and the public have 
every right to expect. We Have taken the lessons to heart and implemented a far- 
reaching program of change and improvement. Our investigators have not been com- 
placent or hesitant to take on the most difficult and challenging investigations ag- 
gressively and intelligently. 

Although numbers do not tell the whole story, the metrics demonstrate the hard 
work of our staff. Comparing the period from late January to the present to the 
same period in 2008, Enforcement has: 

• opened more investigations (1,377 compared to 1,290); 

• issued more than twice as many formal orders of investigation (335 compared 
to 143); 

• filed more than twice as many emergency temporary restraining orders (57 com- 
pared to 25); and 

• filed more actions overall (458 compared to 359). 

The justified criticism of the SEC arising from the Madoff fraud should not ob- 
scure the 75-year tradition of vigorous enforcement resulting from the dedicated ef- 
forts of public servants who work tirelessly and with impressive results to protect 
the investing public. Here is a small sample of Enforcement’s recent actions: 

• Credit Crisis-Related Cases: The SEC charged the former CEO of Country- 
wide Financial and two other former executives with fraud for allegedly delib- 
erately misleading investors about the significant risks it was undertaking.^ 
The SEC’s charges allege that Countrywide portrayed itself as underwriting 
mainly prime quality mortgages, while privately describing as “toxic” certain of 
the loans it was extending. The SEC’s complaint also charged the former CEO 
with insider trading. 

In other mortgage-related cases, the SEC brought actions against former mort- 
gage-lending company executives for accounting fraud and allegedly making false 
and misleading disclosures relating to the risk of the mortgages originated and held 
by the company as the credit crisis began to unfold.^ The SEC sued registered rep- 
resentatives of a broker-dealer firm for allegedly making false statements in mar- 
keting investments in mortgage backed securities as safe and suitable for retirees 
and others with conservative investment goals.^ The SEC also charged a registered 
investment adviser and its affiliate with allegedly overstating the value of a mutual 
fund that invested primarily in mortgage-backed securities and for selectively dis- 
closing problems with the fund to favored investors, allowing them to bail out early 
to avoid losses.® 

And in the Reserve Fund matter, the SEC charged the managers of a $62 billion 
money market fund whose net asset value fell below $1.00, or “broke the buck” 
based in part on investments in Lehman-backed paper, for their alleged failure to 
properly disclose to the fund board all material facts relating to the value of the 
Lehman-backed paper.® 

• Ponzi Schemes: The SEC investigates and prosecutes many Ponzi schemes 
cases each year, the majority of which are brought as emergency actions — seek- 
ing a temporary restraining order and an asset freeze — both to prevent new vic- 


^SEC V. Angelo Mozilo, David Sambol, and Eric Sieracki, Lit. Rel. No. 21068A (June 4, 2009). 
^SEC V. Michael Strauss, Stephen Hozie and Robert Bernstein, Lit. Rel. No. 21014 (April 28, 
2009). 

‘^SEC V. William Betta, Jr., et al.. Lit. Rel. No. 21061 (May 28, 2009). 

the Matter of Evergreen Investment Management Company, LLC and Evergreen Investment 
Services, Inc., AP File No. 3-13507 (June 8, 2009). 

^SEC v. Reserve Management Company, Inc., Resrv Partners, Inc., Bruce Bent Sr. and Bruce 
Bent II, Lit. Rel. No. 21025 (May 5, 2009). 
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tims from being harmed and to maximize the recovery of assets to investors. 
Since January, the SEC already has filed 45 enforcement actions involving 
Ponzi schemes or Ponzi-like payments, a significant increase over the same pe- 
riod last year. 

• Public Trust: Working with the New York State Attorney General, the SEC 
pursued placement agents and others for allegedly extracting kickbacks from in- 
vestment management firms seeking to manage the assets of New York’s larg- 
est pension fund, the New York State Common Retirement Fund.’' 

• Derivatives and Structured Products: We have been looking aggressively at 
fraudulent schemes involving structured products. In May, the SEC charged a 
former portfolio manager at hedge fund investment adviser Millennium Part- 
ners and a salesman at Deutsche Bank for alleged insider trading in credit de- 
fault swaps on international holding company VNU. In this case, bank employ- 
ees allegedly tipped the portfolio manager about an anticipated change in 
VNU’s underlying bond structure that substantially increased the price of the 
credit default swap, which allowed the defendants allegedly to profit from their 
purchase of credit default swaps when the restructuring was announced ® In ad- 
dition, the SEC filed a civil injunctive action late last year against four individ- 
uals for allegedly engaging in a fraudulent scheme to overvalue the commodity 
derivatives trading portfolio at Bank of Montreal (BOM) and thereby inflate 
bom’s publicly reported financial results.® 

• Accounting Fraud: The SEC charged General Electric with using improper 
derivative accounting methods to increase its reported earnings and revenues 
and avoid reporting negative financial results. The SEC also charged Terex 
Corporation with accounting fraud for allegedly making material misstatements 
in its financial reports to investors, as well as allegedly aiding and abetting a 
fraudulent accounting scheme at United Rentals, another public company. 

• Abusive Short Selling: In two separate actions, the SEC charged two broker- 
dealers and two options traders for alleged “naked” short sale rule violations. 

In these actions, the SEC alleged that the respondents improperly claimed that 
they were entitled to an exception to the Regulation SHO requirements that 
broker-dealers must locate a source of borrowable shares prior to selling short 
and circumvented the requirement to deliver securities sold short by a specified 
closeout date. 

• Foreign Corrupt Practices Ac#;Late last year, the SEC filed a civil injunctive 
action charging Siemens Aktiengesellschaft (Siemens), a Munich, Germany- 
based manufacturer of industrial and consumer products, with violations of the 
anti-bribery, books and records, and internal controls provisions of the Foreign 
Corrupt Practices Act. In this settled action, Siemens offered to pay a total of 
$1.6 billion in disgorgement and fines, which is the largest amount a company 
has ever paid to resolve corruption-related charges. 

Enforcement is continuing to investigate rigorously cases in all of these areas and 
more: misconduct relating to the credit crisis, accounting and financial fraud, struc- 
tured product fraud, suspected Ponzi schemes, hedge fund and investment adviser 
fraud, insider trading, market abuse, and market manipulation based on complex 
use of technology and advanced trading systems. 

IV. Conclusion 

Our mission is critical. We are thus committed to using all of our energies, efforts, 
experience, expertise, and a sincere dedication to investor protection to continue to 
revitalize and improve our programs. These are challenging times, but we believe 
they are also times of great opportunity for improvement. We are aggressively pur- 


SEC V. Henry Morris, et al., Lit. Rel. No. 20963 (March 19, 2009), Lit. Rel. No. 21001 (April 
15, 2009), Lit. Rel. No. 21018 (April 30, 2009). 

^SEC V. Jon-Paul Rorech, et al., Lit. Rel. No. 21023 (May 5, 2009). 

^SEC V. David Lee, et al.. Lit. Rel. No. 20811 (Nov. 18, 2008). 

^^SEC V. General Electric Company, Lit. Rel. No. 21166 (August 4, 2009). 

^^SEC V. Terex Corporation, Lit. Rel. No. 21177 (August 12, 2009). 

^^In the Matter of TJM Proprietary Trading, LLC, Michael R. Benson and John T. Burke, AP 
File No. 3—13569 (August 5, 2009) and In the Matter of Hazan Capital Management, LLC and 
Steven M. Hazan, AP File No. 3-13570 (August 5, 2009). 

Siemens agreed to pay $350 million in disgorgement to the SEC. In related actions, Siemens 
agreed to pay a $450 million criminal fine to the U.S. Department of Justice and a fine of €395 
million (approximately $569 million) to the Office of the Prosecutor General in Munich, Ger- 
many. Siemens previously paid a fine of €201 million (approximately $285 million) to the Mu- 
nich Prosecutor in October 2007. SEC v. Siemens Aktiengesellschaft, Lit. Rel. No. 20829 (Dec. 
15, 2008). 
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suing long-term changes in our structure and processes, while at the same time 
working hard to continue our vigorous enforcement and examination efforts. We can 
say without reservation that we are proud to be part of this institution, and we are 
confident of our future success. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today. We would be happy 
to answer your questions. 
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RESPONSE TO WRITTEN QUESTION OF CHAIRMAN DODD 
FROM H. DAVID KOTZ 

Effect of Madoff s Stature in the Investment Community 

Q.I. How many of the current or former SEC staff who you inter- 
viewed for your study were aware that Madoff was influential in 
the securities community at the time of the investigation or exam- 
ination with which they were involved? What was their reaction to 
this knowledge and how did it influence their judgment? 

A.l. The OIG investigation found that most of the current and 
former SEC staff who worked on Bernard Madoff-related examina- 
tions and investigations were aware, or became aware, of Madoffs 
prominence in the industry, and that Madoff used his stature and 
perceived connections to try to influence examinations and inves- 
tigations. We also found Madoff participated in SEC panels and 
events and communicated with SEC Chairmen, and that SEC Offi- 
cials participated in conferences arranged by Bernard Madoffs 
niece, Shana. We further found that there were several instances 
in which the SEC staff visited Bernard Madoffs offices in New York 
City as part of official SEC events. 

However, we did not find evidence that SEC examiners or inves- 
tigators failed to aggressively follow-up on their suspicions of 
fraudulent activity because of concerns that they were targeting 
such an influential figure in the securities industry. We did find 
that the SEC examiners’ and investigators’ awareness of Madoffs 
stature played an ancillary role in the conduct of their examination 
and investigatory work in that they had difficulty believing that 
Madoff, who had an established and well-known reputation in the 
industry, would be operating a Ponzi scheme. 

The following provides the specific level of knowledge on the part 
of current or former SEC staff and its impact for each major inves- 
tigation and examination of Madoff. In connection with the 1992 
SEC investigation of Avellino & Bienes, an SEC examiner acknowl- 
edged that Madoffs stature and reputation in the industry may 
have influenced their decision not to further examine Madoffs op- 
erations while investigating Avellino & Bienes for a possible Ponzi 
scheme. Former SEC Branch Chief John Gentile (Gentile) stated 
that he was aware that Madoffs firm “was very prominent in de- 
veloping third market particular automated trading.” Similarly, 
former SEC examiner Demetrios Vasilakis (Vasilakis) stated that 
during the 1992 examination, he was “made aware” by Bernard 
Madoff himself that Madoff served in various industry committees, 
was a well respected individual and noted that the SEC examiners 
used an NASD manual with Bernard Madoffs name on it. In fact, 
when asked for his recollections of Bernard Madoff at the time of 
the examination, Vasilakis stated as follows: 

My personal conclusions [from the examination] were that [Bernard Madoff] 
was a pioneer in the industry, to use the term that’s been thrown around 
now, but that he really used, you know, technology to bring trading to the 
next level. It was strictly — when I walked out of there it was more along 
the lines of wow, this guy is a third market guy that does X percent of the 
volume on the exchange. This is where I actually learned about third mar- 
ket. I didn’t even know the so-called term that that’s what it was called 
[prior to the examination.] 
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Gentile stated that it was fair to say that because of Bernard 
Madoffs reputation at that time as a large broker-dealer, there 
may not have been any thought to look into Madoffs operation any 
further because of their disbelief that Madoff would be operating 
a Ponzi scheme. 

With respect to the 2003 SEC examination of Madoff, former 
SEC Associate Director John McCarthy (McCarthy) stated he be- 
came aware of Madoff when he conducted an examination in the 
mid-90s. McCarthy said he subsequently learned that Madoffs firm 
was one of the largest third market maker firms and that they had 
a very good reputation in terms of their execution quality of retail 
customer orders. Former SEC Assistant Director Eric Swanson 
(Swanson) also stated that in the later 1990s he became aware of 
Madoff Securities as a large market maker in over-the-counter 
space. SEC Branch Chief Mark Donohue (Donohue) stated that he 
was also aware of Madoffs firm as a market maker prior to the 
2003 examination. 

Although McCarthy, Swanson, and Donohue were aware of 
Madoffs stature, there is no evidence that Madoffs prominence im- 
pacted their examination, and they denied that their examination 
was influenced by Madoffs reputation. However, there is evidence 
that when McCarthy, Swanson, and Donohue discussed their exam- 
ination with other SEC examiners, they made a point to inform the 
SEC examiners of Madoffs stature in the industry. 

According to SEC examiner William Ostrow (Ostrow), during a 
conference call on May 31, 2005 with Swanson, McCarthy, and 
Donohue, he and fellow SEC examiner Peter Lamore (Lamore) 
were informed that Madoff was a powerful and well-connected indi- 
vidual, stating: 

I don’t know who said it, someone from [the SEC’s Office of Compliance In- 
spections and Examinations (OCIE)] basically, ‘[Madoffs] a very powerful 
person, Bernie, and you know, just remember that.’ . . . But basically just, 

‘He is a very well-connected, powerful person.’ 

Ostrow interpreted the statement to raise a concern for them 
about pushing Madoff too hard without having substantial evi- 
dence. Lamore had a similar recollection, stating “I’m not sure if 
those were the exact words, but it struck me as odd at the time.” 
Assistant Director on the SEC examination John Nee (Nee) also re- 
called the statement, although he did not interpret it to mean they 
should “tread lightly.” He thought the comment indicated “they 
might get a phone call from someone but we never did.” 

The OIG investigation uncovered further evidence that Ostrow 
and Lamore were well aware of Madoffs stature in the industry, 
that Madoff attempted to intimidate and impress them with his 
perceived connections, and that the junior examiners were over- 
matched in their interactions with Madoff making them unable to 
aggressively conduct the 2005 SEC examination. 

Prior to beginning the examination, Ostrow stated he knew the 
name Bernie Madoff because Madoff was “a large market maker.” 
We also found that around the time of the examination, Ostrow 
and Lamore exchanged articles describing Madoffs significant 
achievements, including “serv[ing] as chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Nasdaq Stock Market as well as a member of the 
board of Governors of the NASD . . . [and] of the Securities Indus- 
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try Association . . . [and] a founding member of the board of direc- 
tors of the International Securities Clearing Corporation in Lon- 
don.” Another article exchanged by the examiners was entitled, 
“The Madoff Dynasty” and described MadofP s family members. 

Lamore also testified that the name Madoff was familiar to him 
when he began the examination, stating he was aware that Madoff 
was “a pretty prominent maker.” Lamore acknowledged that after 
researching Madoff prior to the examination, he concluded that 
Madoff was an impressive and influential figure in the industry. 
Nee and SEC Associate Director Robert Sollazzo (Sollazzo) also re- 
called being aware of Madoff as a big market-maker when they 
began the cause examination. Lamore said Madoff made efforts to 
emphasize his role in the securities industry during the examina- 
tion. Lamore said he found it “interesting” but also “distracting” 
because they were there “to conduct business.” 

Ostrow indicated that there were efforts made by Madoff to im- 
press and even intimidate the examiners. Ostrow stated that “[all 
throughout the examination, Bernard Madoff would drop the 
names of high-up people in the SEC.” Ostrow reported that Madoff 
told him and Peter Lamore that former SEC Chairman Christopher 
Cox (Cox) was going to be the next Chairman of the SEC a few 
weeks prior to Cox being officially named. Ostrow stated they 
“were pretty amazed” that Madoff knew this information and he 
felt that Madoffs intention was to both impress and intimidate 
them. Ostrow said Madoff made clear that “he knew everybody in 
OCIE,” and referenced his relationship with Lori Richards, then- 
Director of OCIE. 

Ostrow also reported that Madoff told them that Madoff himself 
“was on the short list” to be the next Chairman of the SEC. Ostrow 
said they believed it was a possibility since he was very well known 
in the industry. However, Ostrow also stated that Madoffs name- 
dropping “didn’t really impress us.” Lamore also recalled that 
Madoff would drop the names of senior SEC officials, including ref- 
erencing a meeting or rulemaking relating to then-Commissioner 
Annette Nazareth. Lamore stated that Madoff was trying to im- 
press him with all his connections, and noted that dropping the 
name of a Commissioner of the SEC, “was a pretty big name to 
mention.” Lamore also recalled Madoff saying that he was on the 
short list to be the next Chairman of the SEC. In fact after the ex- 
aminers received an email from the Director of the SEC’s New 
York office announcing that Chairman William Donaldson would be 
resigning, Lamore sent an email to Nee stating, “Bernie told us he 
was on the short list when Chairman Donaldson was selected. 
Maybe this time.” Nee responded to Lamore’s email, stating, 
“Maybe you and William can be his aides.” Nee stated that in his 
response on the email about Lamore and Ostrow being Madoffs 
aides, he “was trying to be facetious.” 

While Nee stated he did not believe that Ostrow was “star 
struck” when meeting Madoff, he did note that he later found out 
that Ostrow had his wife take pictures of Madoff when he was 
being arraigned. Nee acknowledged that Madoffs intent was to im- 
press and intimidate the examiners, but he thought these efforts 
were unsuccessful and the examiners found Madoff to be a “bit of 
a blowhard.” Sollazzo also acknowledged that given the frequent 
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interaction between Madoff and the examiners, there was a possi- 
bility that Madoff s “reputation and supposed world of knowledge” 
that he could “overcome” or “stonewall examiners.” He stated that 
they may have been “overwhelmed” by Madoff and “outmatched a 
bit.” Elaine Solomon, who worked as Peter Madoff s secretary from 
March 1997 until December 2008, stated that the SEC examiners 
who met with Madoff looked like they were “in awe” of him. 

In connection with the 2005-2006 SEC Enforcement investiga- 
tion, the OIG found that the Enforcement investigators were not 
aware of Madoffs stature before they began the investigation. 
Former SEC Assistant Director Doria Bachenheimer stated that 
when she first learned of Markopolos’ complaint, she had not heard 
the name Bernie Madoff or Madoff Securities. Former SEC Branch 
Chief Meaghan Cheung (Cheung) stated that she had “embarrass- 
ingly” not heard of Madoff or his firm before the Madoff case. SEC 
Staff attorney Simona Suh (Suh) similarly stated that prior to 
being assigned the case, she had never heard of Madoff or his firm. 

In addition, while the Enforcement investigators acknowledged 
becoming aware of Madoffs stature during the investigation, they 
denied that his prominence impacted the investigation, except to 
the extent that they were less likely to believe that Bernie Madoff 
had engaged in a Ponzi scheme. Cheung acknowledged that during 
the investigation, she learned that Madoff was an influential figure 
in the securities industry, and had a high-level position with the 
NASDAQ. Moreover, when asked if once she learned of Madoffs 
reputation, she thought that the staff treated him differently, 
Cheung stated as follows: 

I don’t think there was ever a conscious desire to make something go away 
or to ignore an allegation about Bernie Madoff. Do I think that there’s an 
inherent bias toward the sort of people who are seen as reputable members 
of society, there may be an inherent bias in that way. I think that we did 
not forego investigative steps because of who he was, and I don’t think we 
were easier on him. I have personally interviewed, requested documents, 
gotten tolling agreements, pushed from people who I view as — as sort of 
more powerful than Bernie Madoff without, I think, pulling a punch. 

Suh stated in testimony, “Madoff [did] sort of try to play up his 
prominence to some degree. He talked about, you know, being on 
panels of, I believe, NASD or something like that.” However, Suh 
stated, “[i]t did not really matter much to me.” Suh, did, however, 
acknowledge, “[ijt’s certainly true that he didn’t fit the profile of a 
Ponzi schemer, at least as we — in the world that we knew then,” 
however, “I never had a concern in terms of, you know, stepping 
on the wrong toe or anything like that, and I had no impression 
that anybody else did.” 

Cheung, however, denied that in her mind, it was “just inconceiv- 
able” that someone like Bernie Madoff would have run a Ponzi 
scheme, stating that the investigators significantly looked at and 
considered the issue of a potential Ponzi scheme even though he 
was Bernie Madoff. 

For further information about this topic, please see the OIG’s Au- 
gust 31, 2009 Report of Investigation entitled “Investigation of the 
SEC’s Failure to Uncover Bernard Madoffs Ponzi Scheme” at Sec- 
tion VI(E)(2). 

Thank you for your continued interest in our work. 
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RESPONSES TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF CHAIRMAN DODD 
FROM JOHN WALSH 

Resources and Examinations 

Q.I. Please describe the typical experience levels of staff who con- 
duct exams of an investment advisor and of a broker-dealer. On av- 
erage, how many new examiners are hired by your Office each year 
and what is their typical experience level? 

A.l. Our examination staff is primarily comprised of accountants, 
lawyers, and former industry professionals. At the beginning of 
2009, approximately 63 percent of our examination staff were ac- 
countants, 18 percent were CPAs, approximately 13 percent were 
attorneys, approximately 7 percent were examination support staff, 
including information technology staff, and approximately 1 per- 
cent were financial analysts. We have continued to recruit experi- 
enced industry professionals, and more than 70 percent of the ex- 
amination staff hired during the past few years had securities ex- 
perience prior to joining the SEC. 

Oversight of FINRA Examinations 

Q.2. Please describe the scope of the Commission’s authority over 
the examinations conducted by FINRA of broker-dealers and the 
extent and frequency of the Commission’s supervision of FINRA’s 
examinations. Include in this discussion examinations conducted 
pursuant to Section 13(c) of the Securities Investor Protection Act, 
which provides that, subject to limited exceptions, the SRO of 
which a member of SIPC is a member shall inspect or examine 
such member for compliance with all applicable financial responsi- 
bility rules. Also, please describe the scope and frequency of the 
SEC’s review of FINRA’s exams and exam process during the past 
25 years. 

A.2. Section 19(g)(1) of the Exchange Act requires each SRO to 
comply with, and enforce compliance with, the provisions of the Ex- 
change Act, the rules and regulations thereunder, and the SRO’s 
own rules. The SEC oversees FINRA’s compliance with these obli- 
gations through its inspections of FINRA and through its oversight 
examinations of broker-dealers. OCIE conducts inspections of 
FINRA to assess the adequacy of FINRA’s regulatory programs, 
generally focusing on select regulatory programs in each inspection. 
Such inspections periodically include a review of FINRA ’s regu- 
latory programs for examining its member firms, including its fi- 
nancial responsibility examinations program. 

OCIE also conducts oversight examinations of broker-dealers pur- 
suant to its examination authority under Section 17 of the Ex- 
change Act. During such examinations, SEC examination staff ana- 
lyze and sample a broker-dealer’s records from the same time pe- 
riod and focus areas that FINRA reviewed during its examination. 
These examinations serve the dual purposes of evaluating the qual- 
ity and effectiveness of FINRA’s examinations of its member firms, 
as well as detecting violations or compliance risks at broker-deal- 
ers. Such examinations generally include a review of the firm’s fi- 
nancial responsibility and net capital assessments if FINRA had fo- 
cused on these issues. In fiscal year 2008, the examination program 
conducted 720 broker-dealers examinations, representing approxi- 
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mately 13 percent of registered broker-dealers. When taking into 
account both SEC and SRO examinations, approximately 57 per- 
cent of registered broker-dealers were examined in fiscal year 2008. 

The Problem of “Silos” 

Q.3. A recent column in The New York Times stated, “Bureaucratic 
rivalries are nothing new, and the S.E.C. is certainly not one big 
happy family. But when an agency’s goal is to protect investors, it 
needs to ensure that everyone is working toward that end. Opening 
up the lines of communication both within and between divisions, 
and encouraging them to work with one another and share all in- 
formation rather than view others as potential rivals, is a much 
better way to operate.” 

Over the years, I have heard many complaints from industry 
about stovepipes, or “silos,” within the SEC — Divisions or Offices 
that do not communicate or cooperate with each other. The Report 
identifies several instances where this contributed to the failure of 
the SEC to find the Madoff fraud. 

Are you concerned about the problem caused by silos? What are 
you doing to promote cooperation among the units in your Office 
and between them and other SEC offices? 

A.3. The Inspector General’s report described how a lack of effec- 
tive coordination both among staff within OCIE as well as with 
other offices and divisions resulted in missed opportunities, 
miscommunications, and a failure to share information. I agree 
that opening the lines of communication within the examination 
program and with staff in other SEC offices and divisions is crucial 
to the agency’s ability to successfully detect fraud going forward. 

Over the past year, the SEC has taken many steps to address 
this weakness. Chairman Schapiro has repeatedly stressed the fact 
that we are one agency that can only succeed if we fully cooperate 
with each other, share information and rely on the expertise 
throughout the agency. She specifically brought together her senior 
managers to convey this message. She also began a program in 
which she and her senior managers are visiting every regional of- 
fice to discuss the importance of learning lessons from the Madoff 
fraud, the importance of having a “culture of cooperation,” and to 
begin an ongoing dialog throughout the agency about how different 
divisions and offices can better help each other as we work to pro- 
tect investors. 

With respect to the examination program, OCIE has traditionally 
been divided along the lines of registrants, with different groups fo- 
cusing on different types of entities such as investment advisers, 
broker-dealers, and SROs. We have focused our efforts on breaking 
down these silos in many different ways over the past several 
months. For example, we have provided cross-training to examiners 
and have strongly emphasized the necessity for joint planning of 
examinations that involve firms jointly registered as broker-dealers 
and advisers. Further, we have formed a task force to assess how 
we can best improve collaboration among the various groups within 
the examination program. The task force has assessed, among 
other things, how the cross-training and coordinated planning has 
impacted examinations involving the need for joint onsite reviews. 
Ultimately, the task force will recommend solutions to enhance our 
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internal communication, promote cross-staffing from the various 
examination groups on certain examinations where specific exper- 
tise is necessary, and to encourage staff to reach out to other staff 
across the examination program that might have specialized knowl- 
edge. 

In addition, we have initiated a quarterly review program to fos- 
ter communications among examination program managers and en- 
hance our internal controls. As previously mentioned, this review 
involves quarterly meetings at which a team of managers review 
and discuss all open examinations and assess whether additional 
expertise is necessary to resolve issues and finalize those examina- 
tions. This review process will help ensure that examinations do 
not “fall through the cracks,” and that important issues get timely 
resolved, and will provide an opportunity for managers to obtain 
fresh perspectives on the issues under review. The review process 
will include managers that are not the line supervisors of the ex- 
aminations under review. 

Finally, OCIE has worked to improve communication and col- 
laboration with other SEC offices and divisions. Eor example, OCIE 
holds regularly scheduled meetings and training programs in which 
examiners have the opportunity to interact with staff from other of- 
fices and divisions within the SEC. In particular, these sessions en- 
able examiners to discuss current trends and issues they have re- 
cently identified during examinations with staff in other offices and 
divisions that may have specialized knowledge of such issues. Eur- 
ther, OCIE consistently seeks input from other offices and divisions 
when planning our goals for each fiscal year, and when planning 
and conducting sweep examinations. Within the examination pro- 
gram, we will continue to proactively identify ways in which we can 
encourage examiners to reach out to staff in other offices and divi- 
sions for ideas and expertise. 

Custodial Funds 

Q.4. At this Committee’s hearing on January 27, 2009, we heard 
testimony about the need for independent verification of custody of 
client funds and securities. I am glad that the SEC’s Division of In- 
vestment Management has proposed a rule that would strengthen 
the regulation of the custodial practices of registered investment 
advisers. What is the timetable for further action on this proposal? 
A.4. I fully agree with the need to conduct independent, third-party 
verification of information obtained during examinations. I am not 
able to specify the timetable in which the SEC intends to further 
act on the rule proposal. I am pleased to report, however, that 
OCIE has implemented a program for verifying custody of client 
funds and securities. We have incorporated verification techniques 
into the examination program and require examiners to verify cer- 
tain information with third-parties as a routine part of examina- 
tions. Eurther, we have required all examiners to attend training 
sessions on third-party asset verification techniques and proce- 
dures. Using these third-party verification techniques will enable 
examiners to (1) verify the existence and integrity of client/cus- 
tomer assets managed by the firm; and (2) confirm that the infor- 
mation provided to examiners by the firm represents a full, true. 
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and accurate record of the firm’s investment, brokerage, and other 
business activities. 

SEC Examination of Newly Registered Investment Advisors 

Q.5. At this Committee’s January hearing on Madoff, the SEC staff 
testified that “the Commission’s staff did not examine [Madoff s] 
advisory operations, which first became registered with the Com- 
mission in late 2006.” 

Post-Madoff, what is the policy for the SEC staff examining 
newly registered investment advisors? 

A.5. In light of the number of examiners in comparison to the num- 
ber of registered investment advisers and mutual fund companies 
subject to SEC examination, OCIE continues to use a risk-based 
scoring process to select investment advisers for priority, cyclical 
examination. To assess the relative risks and thereby prioritize ad- 
visory firms for examination, all investment advisers’ filings with 
the SEC on Form ADV, Part I, as well as results of any past ex- 
aminations, are analyzed each year. Advisers that are designated 
“higher risk” are placed on a 3-year examination cycle. Approxi- 
mately 10 percent of advisers are in this “higher risk” category. Fi- 
nally, OCIE selects a sample of advisers for examination each year 
using random selection techniques. Among other things, the ran- 
domly selected examinations allow the staff to monitor and assess 
the effectiveness of the risk-based scoring process. 

In addition, as resources allow, examination staff conducts lim- 
ited-scope reviews of recently registered advisers not classified as 
“high risk” in order to assess their risk-rating. In these reviews, 
the examination staff seeks to obtain an initial assessment of the 
recently registered adviser’s compliance culture, conflicts of inter- 
est, the compliance policies and procedures used to mitigate or 
manage those risks, and the capabilities of the firm’s compliance 
and other personnel. These limited-scope visits assist offices in de- 
termining whether a recently registered adviser’s risk rating is ap- 
propriate, and if not, to facilitate the assignment of a more accu- 
rate risk rating. In addition, these reviews allow field offices to be- 
come more familiar with the business activities of recently reg- 
istered investment advisers, which may identify emerging trends or 
unique issues. In many instances, such information is useful to the 
examination program as a whole. Finally, these visits may correct 
clearly problematic compliance practices early on in the registrants’ 
existence. 

Markopolos Recommendations 

Q.6. Mr. Markopolos has recommended ideas to improve the SEC’s 
capability to detect financial frauds. These include recommenda- 
tions for the Commission to: administer competency exams for ap- 
plicants for professional staff positions before hire; change perform- 
ance metrics from the number of exams undertaken; conduct a 
skills inventory of the professional staff; and develop an SEC 
knowledge base. Will you consider these ideas from Mr. 
Markopolos? 

A.6. In the examination program, we reviewed Mr. Markopolos’ rec- 
ommendations and noted many good ideas. We have already taken 
action to implement certain recommendations. In particular, we 
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have sponsored training with other regulators designed to enhance 
examiner skills in identifying potential fraud, including financial 
fraud, and following up on red flags. We have assessed the skills 
of current examination staff and have increased and diversified 
training opportunities for examiners to increase their skills and ex- 
pertise. For example, we have offered training programs by indus- 
try professionals on complex products, buy-side trading strategies, 
and options trading, among others. In addition, we have offered 
training in certain FINRA professional series, such as Series 7 
training. Further, we have actively encouraged and obtained broad 
examiner participation in certain certification programs such as the 
Certified Fraud Examiner program and have made other programs 
available, such as the Chartered Financial Analyst program. We 
will certainly consider other of Mr. Markopolos’ recommendations 
as we continue to improve our examination program. 

Supervisors Who Lack A Particular Expertise 

Q.7. The Report states that an SEC staff accountant and Mr. 
Markopolos both testified that when Mr. Markopolos presented his 
analysis to SEC staff “it was clear that the EDO’s Assistant Dis- 
trict Administrator did not understanding the information pre- 
sented. Our investigation found that this was likely the reason that 
the reason that the EDO decided not to pursue Markopolos’ com- 
plaint or even refer it to the SEC’s Northeast Regional Office 
(NERO).” The Report refers to other similar situations. 

Does this concern you? What is OCIE’s policy about what ADAs 
or other supervisors in similar situations should have done? 

A.7. I believe that we made mistakes with respect to handling Mr. 
Markopolos’ tips and we all share responsibility for failing to detect 
the Madoff fraud. I believe it is extremely important that we are 
receptive to information regarding potential misconduct and pos- 
sible investor harm. Every tip, complaint and referral should be 
thoroughly analyzed and each should be presumed to have merit 
until there is a reasonable basis for concluding otherwise. Exam- 
ination supervisors should seek expertise and assistance from other 
SEC offices or divisions as necessary to accurately and thoroughly 
analyze a tip, referral or complaint as to its merits and the appro- 
priate actions to be taken, if any. In addition, we are determined 
to give individual staff the training, tools, and resources they need 
to thoroughly perform their duties. Finally, in this regard, we look 
forward to full deployment of the new tips, complaints, and refer- 
rals system that is being developed under Chairman Schapiro’s 
leadership. 

Human Resources Actions 

Q.8-A. The Report identifies some SEC employees who dem- 
onstrated good professional judgment, such as the two employees 
of the Eoston Office who “had substantial experience and knowl- 
edge of investment funds” and recommended that Mr. Markopolos’ 
allegations be investigated. 

Do you feel that the SEC should recognize or reward employees 
who the Report documents to have demonstrated good judgment 
and recognized the gravity of Madoff s conduct? Will they be put 
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into appropriate positions of responsibility, so that the SEC and in- 
vestors can benefit from their good judgment? 

Q.8-B. The Report describes supervisory staff that appears to have 
lacked the expertise or judgment to successfully discharge their du- 
ties. Has the SEC reviewed their performance and considered mov- 
ing them to positions more suited to their abilities and where they 
will not cause harm to investors? Are you reviewing and revising 
your criteria for promotion to avoid future types of problems? 

A.8. We all take very seriously our failure to detect the Madoff 
fraud. As recommended by the Inspector General, we are carefully 
considering what, if any, action is necessary with respect to em- 
ployees mentioned in the report. As an initial measure, we placed 
certain individuals named in the report under heightened super- 
vision pending a thorough review and evaluation of the matters set 
forth in the Inspector General’s report. We have now received the 
underlying documentation relied on by the Inspector General dur- 
ing his investigation. We will assess this information to evaluate 
what steps should be taken to increase specific individual’s exper- 
tise or impose disciplinary action as necessary. 

As a Federal agency, the Commission must follow an established 
process in all personnel decisions. We are committed to rewarding 
good performance and addressing any poor performance identified 
during this review process. We will act as quickly as reasonably 
possible in a manner consistent with the law. 

Enforcing the Laws Against “Well-connected, Powerful” 
People 

Q.9. The Report states that on a conference call about two Madoff 
exams, “a senior-level Washington D.C. examiner remind[ed] the 
junior NERO [New York Regional Office] examiners that Madoff 
‘was a very well-connected, powerful person,’ which one of the 
NERO examiners interpreted to raise a concern for them about 
pushing Madoff too hard.” 

What is the OCIE policy about investigating compliance with the 
laws by “well-connected, powerful” people? How does OCIE protect 
its staff from people under investigation who might seek to intimi- 
date or threaten to blackball staff from a future job in the indus- 
try? 

A.9. OCIE’s policy has always been to fairly and consistently pur- 
sue examination goals, regardless of the size of the firm or the per- 
ceived stature of the firm’s personnel. Examiners are bright, dedi- 
cated, and professional individuals who consistently look for ways 
to protect investors. In my experience, examiners are not easily in- 
timidated by tactics a registrant may use to avoid examination. 

I was deeply concerned about the Inspector General’s findings 
that Madoff attempted to intimidate investigators and examiners. 
To address this unacceptable tactic, OCIE has created a new inter- 
nal Hotline by which examiners can immediately contact senior 
managers and attorneys in headquarters when a firm is being un- 
cooperative, unreasonable, or otherwise resisting appropriate over- 
sight by the examination team. Supervisors at all levels will back 
up more junior personnel. We will train our staff to view these tac- 
tics as a red flag, and instruct to dig deeper, and look harder, at 
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the firms that try to use them. We all recognize that, in order to 
ensure the examination program is successful we must not tolerate 
such intimidation tactics directed against our staff. 

Measuring the Effectiveness of Reforms 

Q.IO. The SEC is undertaking various reforms, but it will take 
time to see whether these will improve the situation. Former SEC 
Chief Accountant Lynn Turner has said, “Will it fix the problem? 
I don’t think we’ll know the answer . . . until we see what comes 
out of the agency for the next couple of years.” [“Madoffs Lies 
Weren’t Scrutinized,” The Los Angeles Times, Sept. 3, 2009] 

What steps are you taking to measure whether the changes that 
you are making will solve the apparent problems? 

A.IO. OCIE now measures the success of its program through var- 
ious metrics that focus on the results we achieve. In examinations, 
for example, we now track “significant findings. ’’^ Such findings in- 
clude those that could cause significant investor harm, those that 
give rise to a referral to another regulator or to the Division of En- 
forcement and those that involve willful conduct, among others. For 
fiscal year 2008, OCIE published in the SEC’s annual Performance 
and Accountability Report the percentage of examinations that re- 
sulted in significant findings. In addition, as another example, we 
now also track the number of registrants that take corrective ac- 
tion in response to our findings. 

SEC Culture 

Q.ll. A column in The New York Times stated “The issues at the 
commission are not so much ones of personnel or training, but in- 
stead the S.E.C.’s culture.” [“Lessons for the S.E.C. From the 
Madoff Debacle,” September 8, 2009] 

What change to the culture are you making so that OCIE will 
be more efficient, professional and effective? 

A.ll. OCIE is working to improve communication and collaboration 
both within OCIE and with other SEC offices and divisions. For ex- 
ample, the SEC has formed working groups, such as a hedge fund 
working group and a life settlement working group, comprised of 
individuals from various offices and divisions in order to promote 
collaboration and enhance opportunities for sharing ideas. OCIE 
has formed similar groups within the examination program in 
order to bring together staff from various groups within the exam- 
ination program. As mentioned above, one specific task force 
formed by OCIE is focused on breaking down silos within OCIE, 
enhancing internal communication, promoting cross-staffing from 
the various examination groups on examinations where diverse ex- 
pertise is necessary, and encouraging staff to reach out to other 
staff across the examination program that might have specialized 
knowledge. 

In addition, OCIE holds regularly scheduled meetings and train- 
ing programs in which examiners have the opportunity to interact 
with staff from other offices and divisions within the SEC. In par- 


^OCIE has issued guidance to all examiners on the different findings that would constitute 
a “significant finding” for purposes of our measurement process. Such findings include those 
that could cause significant investor harm, those that give rise to a referral to another regulator 
or to the Division of Enforcement, deficiencies that involve willful conduct, among others. 
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ticular, these sessions enable examiners to discuss current trends 
and issues they recently identified during examinations with staff 
in other offices and divisions that may have specialized knowledge 
of such issues. 

As the Chairman has stated, we should never stop questioning 
and should not worry about appearing foolish by our questions. ^ As 
an agency, we should encourage questions and be open to ideas 
from all of our colleagues. I believe that encouraging examination 
staff to regularly reach out to others both within the examination 
program and in other offices and divisions will foster an environ- 
ment in which examiners are not hesitant to ask questions and 
learn from others. 


RESPONSES TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF SENATOR BROWN 
FROM JOHN WALSH 

Q.l. To what specific set of reasons do you attribute the previous 
failure of the SEC to thoroughly investigate Bernie Madoff and 
bring him to justice? How does the SEC plan to operate differently 
in the future? 

A.l. The Inspector General’s report noted shortcomings in areas in- 
cluding insufficient expertise; inadequate internal communication 
and coordination within the Office of Compliance Inspections and 
Examinations (“OCIE”) and with other SEC offices and divisions; 
deficiencies in planning examinations and investigations; and lack 
of follow-through on tips and complaints. Even before the report 
was issued, the SEC had begun to institute extensive reforms. With 
respect to the examination program, these reforms include enhanc- 
ing and strengthening our internal controls, initiating a quarterly 
review program for all open examinations, and developing the ex- 
pertise and skills of the examination staff. 

OCIE has focused on enhancing and strengthening our internal 
procedures. In particular, we have fully incorporated third-party 
asset verification as a routine component of the examination pro- 
gram. We have implemented procedures for examiners to follow 
when verifying information with third parties, and generally re- 
quire third-party verification of information in all examinations. 
We have also emphasized fraud detection through examinations, 
and sponsored a conference with other regulators to train exam- 
iners in methods of identifying potential fraud and following up on 
red flags during examinations. I believe that this increased empha- 
sis on fraud detection and third-party verification of information 
has already strengthened the examination program. 

Further, we have initiated a quarterly review program to en- 
hance our internal controls. As part of the quarterly review pro- 
gram, a team of managers will meet to review and discuss all open 
examinations and assess whether additional expertise is necessary 
to resolve issues and finalize those examinations. This review proc- 
ess helps ensure that examinations do not “fall through the cracks” 
and important issues get timely resolved. This quarterly review 
also provides an opportunity for fresh perspectives on project 


2 Speech by SEC Chairman: Appl3dng the Lessons, Chairman Mary L. Schapiro, Harvard Uni- 
versity John F. Kennedy School of Government, Institute of Politics (Nov. 5, 2009). 
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issues, as the review process includes managers that are not in- 
volved in the examinations. Most recently, we have begun recruit- 
ing a compliance specialist to perform annual testing of our policies 
and procedures and to recommend changes to these procedures as 
necessary and appropriate given the results of the testing. This 
specialist will also be responsible for testing compliance across the 
examination program with internal procedures and guidelines. 
Overall, we believe that this will further enhance our internal con- 
trols and quality assurance. 

Finally, OCIE has focused on developing the expertise and skills 
of the examination staff. We recognize that training is key to the 
success of the examination program and have implemented new 
trainings to improve examiner skills and expertise on complex 
issues. This has included widespread participation in certified 
training programs such as the Certified Fraud Examiner creden- 
tial; and ensuring that examiners know that they have manage- 
ment’s full support as they follow the facts wherever they lead. In 
addition, we conducted a mandatory training for all examiners on 
third-party verification techniques, which included a refresher 
course on the trade settlement process. We also now hold cross- 
training sessions for examiners from the broker-dealer and invest- 
ment adviser programs to enhance examiners’ ability to identify 
complex broker-dealer and adviser issues during examinations and 
enable examination managers and staff to timely seek expertise 
from other parts of the examination program. Further, we have 
continued to actively recruit examination staff with practical, 
“hands on” expertise, most recently through our new Senior Spe- 
cialized Examiner positions. These new positions have enabled us 
to attract industry professionals with expertise in areas such as 
portfolio management, derivatives and other complex products, and 
options and equities trading strategies. Enhancing staff expertise 
provides more flexibility to examination managers in selecting the 
appropriate expertise or skill set necessary for staffing examina- 
tions. 

Q.2. What is the current regulatory capacity of the SEC, i.e., how 
many agents, examiners, investigators, etc., does the SEC have for 
all the individuals and businesses that must be overseen? Does the 
SEC need more resources to do its job effectively? Are there any 
additional enforcement powers that the SEC needs Congress to 
enact? 

A.2. As of the end of 2008, the SEC-registered examination popu- 
lation consisted of approximately 11,300 investment advisers; 950 
fund complexes (representing over 4,600 registered funds); 5,500 
broker-dealers (including 174,000 branch offices and 676,000 reg- 
istered representatives); and 600 transfer agents. It also included 
eleven exchanges, five clearing agencies, ten NRSROs, FINRA, the 
Municipal Securities Rulemaking Board and the PCAOB.i Cur- 
rently, the SEC has approximately 425 examination staff for over- 
sight of all registered investment advisers (including registered 
hedge fund managers) and the entire mutual fund industry, and 
approximately 300 examination Staff for examinations of broker- 


^The SEC has oversight and enforcement authority over the PCAOB, which is treated like 
a registered securities association for SEC examination and recordkeeping purposes. 
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dealers, transfer agents, SROs, trading markets, clearing agencies, 
credit rating agencies, and other types of firms. 

While we sincerely appreciate the support that Congress has pro- 
vided, it is clear that addressing key problems identified by the In- 
spector General’s Report will ultimately require additional re- 
sources. As Chairman Schapiro has noted, the SEC’s staff size and 
investments in new technology are below where they were in 
2005.2 At the same time, there has been significant growth in the 
market and the registered population that the agency oversees. 
New technology could significantly enhance the SEC’s ability to 
carry out its mission of protecting investors. 

In addition, we continue to invest in our current resources 
through training and other initiatives. As we continue our work to 
strengthen the examination program, we must ensure that we give 
individual staff members the training, tools, and other resources 
that they may need to thoroughly perform their jobs. 

There are several legislative measures currently under consider- 
ation that would enhance investor protection and improve the ex- 
amination program by: 

• enhancing the SEC’s authority to review the books and records 
of registered investment companies in order to align this au- 
thority with the SEC’s books and records authority with re- 
spect to registered investment advisers, self-regulatory organi- 
zations, transfer agents, and other SEC-registered entities; 

• authorizing the SEC to obtain information for surveillance and 
risk assessment purposes and to protect the confidentiality of 
that information, which will enable the examination program 
to more effectively target examinations and allocate resources; 
and 

• authorizing the SEC to review certain books and records of 
custodians, which will enable examiners to more readily con- 
firm that investor assets are not being misappropriated. 

Q.3. Compare the current culture of the SEC to that of the pre- 
vious administration. What are the differences in attitude, ap- 
proach to regulation, and management? 

A.3. Under the current administration, the Commission has rein- 
vigorated the agency’s mission of investor protection. Recognizing 
the importance of tips, complaints and other information to the 
Commission’s efforts, the agency hired an outside consultant to rec- 
ommend an effective system for tracking and reviewing all such in- 
formation submitted to the agency, and to enable staff to research 
a central source of information during the course of planning and 
carrying out their investigations and examinations. 

The Commission has fully supported the examination program’s 
mission to protect investors, detect wrongdoing and foster compli- 
ance. Specifically, the Commission has supported OCIE’s efforts to 
increase expertise within the examination program through 
trainings and certification programs, such as the Certified Fraud 
Examiners and Chartered Financial Analyst certification programs. 
In addition, the Chairman supported OCIE’s creation of a new posi- 


2 Speech by SEC Chairman: Appl3dng the Lessons, Chairman Mary L. Schapiro, Harvard Uni- 
versity John F. Kennedy School of Government, Institute of Politics (Nov. 5, 2009). 
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tion entitled Senior Specialized Examiner to attract industry pro- 
fessionals with expertise in areas such as portfolio management, 
valuation, complex products, and trading. The examination pro- 
gram has further heen supported through the creation of a new 
branch of examiners dedicated to the oversight of nationally recog- 
nized statistical rating organizations. 

Q.4. What in your view should be the non-negotiable issues in fi- 
nancial regulatory reform? In other words, if Congress does nothing 
else, what should they include in any reform proposal? 

A.4. Chairman Schapiro has emphasized that we must close gaps 
in regulation, improve transparency, strengthen enforcement and 
establish a workable, macroprudential regulatory framework. She 
also has indicated that any legislation should improve consumer 
and investor protection, as well as address systemic risk — ^both the 
risk of sudden failures of the financial system and the longer-term 
risk that large, “too big to fail” institutions will be unintentionally 
favored at the cost of smaller, more nimble innovators. I agree with 
the importance of these measures. 

In addition, there are several legislative measures currently 
under consideration that would enhance investor protection and 
improve the examination program by: 

• enhancing the SEC’s authority to review the books and records 
of registered investment companies in order to align this au- 
thority with the SEC’s books and records authority with re- 
spect to registered investment advisers, self-regulatory organi- 
zations, transfer agents, and other SEC-registered entities; 

• authorizing the SEC to obtain information for surveillance and 
risk assessment purposes and to protect the confidentiality of 
that information, which will enable the examination program 
to more effectively target examinations and allocate resources; 

• authorizing the SEC to review certain books and records of 
custodians, which will enable examiners to more readily con- 
firm that investor assets are not being misappropriated; and 

• expanding the SEC’s authority to oversee credit rating agen- 
cies. 


RESPONSES TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF CHAIRMAN DODD 
FROM ROBERT KHUZAMI 


Tone at the Top 

Q.l. Mr. Khuzami, in your testimony, you referred to “tone at the 
top” as being important for promoting change at the SEC. 

Later, you testified that the failure of the SEC to find the Madoff 
fraud after receiving what the Inspector General said was “ample 
information in detailed and substantive complaints” from 1992 to 
2008 through three exams and two investigations, which the SEC 
Inspector General characterized as “not being thorough or com- 
petent,” was “the perfect storm.” You described this “perfect storm,” 
as a “confluence of events, including a lack of experience by the in- 
dividuals, a lack of going to sources of competence to get advice, 
perhaps some personality conflicts, a lack of rigorous supervision, 
and a number of other factors meant that — and perhaps Mr. 
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Madoff himself, who, while there was a finding that there was not 
undue influence, you know, it takes a little while for your mind to 
get around the fact, I suspect, if you are not careful, that someone 
like Mr. Madoff may be running a $50 billion Ponzi scheme. There 
are lots of indicia of legitimacy that he had, from the nature of his 
institutional investors to his stature to other factors. So I think, 
unfortunately — and this was the terrible result — all these factors 
came together to lead to the conclusion that we missed this.” 

What tone at the top do you believe is set by attributing the 
Commission’s response to a “perfect storm”? 

A.l. I believe that as Director of Enforcement, I have set exactly 
the right “tone at the top” in the Division of Enforcement. I believe 
that there may be some misunderstanding as to the meaning of my 
reference to the Madoff investigation representing a “perfect 
storm.” 

First, I have acknowledged unambiguously in multiple speeches, 
on national television, and in testimony before Congress, that the 
Madoff investigation was a tragic failure with tragic consequences. 
As I said in my testimony, “no one can defend, excuse or deflect 
responsibility for the SEC’s handling of the Madoff matter. Simply 
stated, in this case we failed in our fundamental mission to protect 
investors . . . [w]e have read letters from harmed investors that 
were filed with the court in connection with Madoff s sentencing. It 
is a sobering and humbling experience.” I have also held a number 
of Town Hall meetings with Enforcement Division personnel, and 
have visited eight of the 11 regional offices since my appointment 
as Division Director. In those occasions, I have emphasized the 
twin themes of the grave consequences of our failure to uncover the 
Madoff scheme, and the critical need to implement the aggressive 
program of change that we have embraced. 

The unvarnished acknowledgement that we failed in the Madoff 
investigation is at the core of my “tone at the top” message to Divi- 
sion personnel. I have been clear and definitive — ^because investor 
protection is our mission, all of our operations, processes, and 
structures must be reevaluated in light of that mission, and there 
are no “sacred cows” that are immune from this scrutiny. As I have 
said publicly, “[tjhere’s no denying the fact that the Madoff tragedy 
was a terrible event, a situation where we should have performed 
better . . . We did not, and the best way to put meaning into our 
failure is to study the case and the outcome and determine how we 
can do better.”^ 

This “tone at the top” — an acknowledgement of our previous 
shortcomings combined with an unwavering commitment to 
strengthen the Division and its ability to protect investors — has 
translated into action. We initiated a rigorous top-to-bottom self-as- 
sessment of our entire operations. Phase one of that self-assess- 
ment is now complete, and we have implemented or are in the 
process of implementing a number of significant and far-reaching 
reforms. These changes have been described as the “the unit’s big- 


^ Jenna Greene, New Enforcement Chief Aims to Restore Confidence in SEC, Nat’l L.J. (Oct. 
20, 2009). 
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gest reorganization in at least three decades. Highlights of the 
current changes include the following: 

• We are creating five new national specialized investigative 
groups that will he dedicated to high-priority areas of enforce- 
ment, with a particular emphasis on complex products, mar- 
kets, transactions, or practices. Members of the specialized 
units will acquire the expertise and investigative insights that 
can only he developed by conducting investigations in the same 
subject area, combined with ready access to others with spe- 
cialized skills. With increased focus, training, and access to 
specialized expertise, investigative staff will make better inves- 
tigative decisions and be less likely to be misled by those using 
complexity to conceal their misconduct. With a national focus, 
these specialized groups will also help to break down silos that 
inevitably develop when an organization, such as the Enforce- 
ment Division, is organized along regional lines, and will help 
to cultivate a sense of common mission and mutual support 
among Division personnel in different offices. We are currently 
conducting final interviews for National Unit Chief positions to 
lead these specialized units. 

• We are adopting a flatter, more streamlined organizational 
structure under which we will eliminate the Branch Chief posi- 
tion, which constituted an entire layer of management. Our 
self-assessment revealed that we had a management structure 
that was too top-heavy, and which resulted in too much proc- 
ess and rework, slow decisionmaking, and a stifling of cre- 
ativity, autonomy, and accountability. This is not to say that 
the Branch Chiefs are not highly valued employees — indeed, 
they were some of our strongest performers. But their talents 
are better employed by reallocating them back to the mission- 
critical work of conducting front-line investigations. As a cor- 
ollary, those who are currently serving at the next level of 
management (Assistant Directors) will become first line man- 
agers, in turn bringing their experience and expertise to the 
forefront. As part of this effort, the number of Assistant Direc- 
tors will be expanded in order to maintain staff to manager ra- 
tios that allow for close substantive consultation and collabora- 
tion — the goal is to have a management structure that facili- 
tates cases, ensures quality control, and provide for the growth 
and development of the staff — ultimately enhancing the Divi- 
sion’s ability to fulfill its investor protection mission. We are 
currently in the process of filling the additional Assistant Di- 
rector positions. 

• We are implementing a number of structures and procedures 
further to enhance training and supervision. With respect to 
training, we are creating a formal training unit and including 
in the evaluation of staff and supervisors the extent of their 
participation in formal training programs. We are also creating 
a searchable data base listing staff members with particular 
background and experience. In addition, we will be making 


2 David Scheer, SEC Never Did ‘Competent’ Madoff Probe, Report Finds (Update 2), 
Bloomberg.com, Sep. 2, 2009, http:! I www.bloomberg.com I apps I news?pid=20603037&sid= 
aBHQkUqCQppk. 
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available model templates and checklists to guide various 
types of investigations. With respect to supervision, we are im- 
plementing a new and more rigorous performance evaluation 
process for staff and supervisors alike and requiring the reg- 
ular review by supervisors of caseload reports generated by the 
Division’s newly enhanced case management data base. These 
initiatives will ensure that the staff will be better trained, and 
will know where to go to get answers to investigative ques- 
tions, as well as be subject to closer and more informed super- 
vision. Together, these efforts will hopefully decrease the 
chances of missed opportunities such as occurred in the Madoff 
investigation. 

• We are streamlining a number of internal processes and proce- 
dures. This streamlining includes the recent delegation of for- 
mal order authority (which enables the staff to issue subpoenas 
for testimony and documents) by the Commission to me, and 
which I in turn have sub-delegated to senior Enforcement staff. 
In addition. Chairman Schapiro has abolished the prior Com- 
mission’s “penalty pilot program” (which required Enforcement 
staff to obtain full Commission approval before beginning set- 
tlement negotiations regarding civil penalty amounts with pub- 
lic issuer defendants). 

• We are developing, for use by the SEC, agreements, similar to 
those used by criminal law enforcement authorities, to secure 
the cooperation of persons who are on the “inside” or otherwise 
aware of organizations or associations engaged in fraudulent 
activity. These agreements, the most important of which is a 
so-called “cooperation agreement,” provide that such persons 
must agree to provide truthful evidence and testify against the 
organizers, leaders and managers of such wrongful activity, in 
exchange for a possible reduction in sanctions imposed on 
them. Such cooperation agreements have the capacity to secure 
the availability of witnesses and information for the Enforce- 
ment Division early on in investigations, and thus minimize 
the number of harmed investors and enhance access to persons 
with strong first-hand evidence of wrongdoing. This will allow 
us to build stronger cases and to file them sooner than would 
otherwise be possible, thus preventing more investor harm. 

• We have hired the Division’s first-ever “Managing Executive,” 
who is focused on the Division’s operations. Previously, many 
administrative, operational and infrastructure tasks were han- 
dled by investigative personnel, who did not necessarily have 
the training or expertise to handle such matters, and for whom 
these tasks amounted to distractions from their investigation- 
related functions. By hiring someone with workflow, informa- 
tion technology and process skills, these tasks can be central- 
ized and more efficiently handled, which will better support 
the investigative functions. 

• We are establishing an Office of Market Intelligence, which 
will (1) oversee, coordinate, and implement a system for the 
handling of complaints, tips, and referrals that come to the at- 
tention of the Division; (2) coordinate the Division’s risk as- 
sessment activities and act as a liaison for risk management 
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issues with other SEC divisions and offices, as well as with 
Federal, state, and foreign regulators; and (3) support the Divi- 
sion’s strategic planning activities by providing analysis and 
information and making recommendations to my office. We are 
in the process of hiring a Senior Officer to head this new office. 

In addition to these changes, we have hired experienced former 
Federal prosecutors to serve as Deputy Director of Enforcement 
and Director of the New York Regional Office, two of the most sig- 
nificant positions in the Division. 

Consequently, I believe there is no ambiguity in the Division that 
the Madoff case reflected a failure of our investor protection mis- 
sion, and we are doing all that we can to address the root causes 
of that failure. There is no “business as usual” in the Division. 

Second, my testimony describing the Madoff matter as a “perfect 
storm” simply reflects the multiple failures that occurred and how 
aspects of our operations that normally would have caught or com- 
pensated for such failures failed themselves. To take a step back, 
organizations and processes have built-in redundancies that permit 
effective operations to continue despite the fact that one or more 
aspects of the operation may fail. The Enforcement Division is no 
different. Thus, there is a natural preference, when possible, to as- 
sign cases to persons with expertise in the particular area under 
investigation. Where that is not possible, we look to team investiga- 
tors up with others who possess such expertise. In addition, super- 
visors often have experience in many types of investigations and 
can provide the necessary advice and guidance, or know where to 
get it. Other guidance and advice can be obtained through other 
members of the Enforcement Division who have relevant experi- 
ence, or by reaching out to members of other SEC offices or divi- 
sions or third parties, including whistleblowers and other complain- 
ants. Training can be helpful, as can investigative “how to” check- 
lists and other materials. In the Madoff case, however, none of 
these “redundancies” operated to prevent our failure to detect 
Madoffs fraud (even though many were utilized). Aggravating the 
situation in my view was poor communication with our Office of 
Compliance Inspections and Examinations and Madoffs stature, 
which I speculated may have presented a psychological barrier to 
concluding that he was operating a massive Ponzi scheme. That is 
what I meant by the reference to a “perfect storm” — that the var- 
ious means utilized by Enforcement to ensure that we conduct in- 
formed investigations did not function as intended in this case. 
That is not an excuse and it is not to suggest that we don’t need 
to fix these problems, or that the situation was a “one-off’ or be- 
yond anyone’s control, and thus there is no risk of repetition that 
needs to be addressed. To the contrary, we are taking a series of 
ambitious steps, as outlined above, to address the deficiencies re- 
vealed by the episode and as set forth in the OIG Report. 

Handling Tips 

Q.2. Former SEC Chairman William Donaldson in a speech to the 
Securities Industry Association on November 3, 2003, in the wake 
of the Commission staffs failure to act appropriately on tips it had 
received alleging that mutual funds had engaged in late trading 
and market timing, stated, “I have ordered a reassessment of our 
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policies and procedures on how tips are handled. Tips from whistle- 
blowers are critical to our mission of pursuing violations of the 
Federal securities laws. I want to be sure that there is appropriate 
follow through on this type of information and that they are given 
expedited treatment.” 

Please describe each of the policies since 2003 that the Commis- 
sion has observed governing how the Commission reviews unsolic- 
ited allegations of violations of the Federal securities laws or “tips” 
that it receives. 

A.2. The SEC has strived to improve its handling of complaints, 
tips and referrals while leveraging available resources. By way of 
background, for example, prior to 2003 Enforcement established 
the Enforcement Complaint Center (ECC). The ECC implemented 
procedures to ensure review of complaints, tips and referrals by the 
members of the professional staff. Although the ECC was an impor- 
tant step forward in modernizing Enforcement’s capacity for proc- 
essing information received about potential wrong-doing in the in- 
dustry, it was not designed to handle information received outside 
the channels of the ECC. The allegations surrounding market tim- 
ing and late trading were reported directly to regional staff and not 
to the ECC. To close this gap in handling information about pos- 
sible wrongdoing. Enforcement instituted a new Complaints, Tips 
and Referrals (CTR) policy in 2003. The CTR policy applied specifi- 
cally to information that was received directly by Enforcement staff 
without first passing through the ECC. This policy required that 
complainants receive a prompt response, and that staff submit the 
information received for entry into a CTR electronic data base. The 
CTR data base served as an additional “backstop” system to pre- 
vent key leads from being lost or overlooked. Information required 
to be transmitted by the staff under the CTR policy included the 
actual disposition of the tip. At this time, the CTR data base in- 
cludes information on nearly 12,000 investigative tips. 

Enforcement continued to review and refine its complaint han- 
dling capabilities beyond the CTR policy of 2003 to the extent that 
resources permitted. In 2008, the SEC developed a more com- 
prehensive electronic data base, CTR-2009. CTR-2009 built upon 
the information gathered in the prior data base by importing all of 
the complaints previously entered and enhanced the search capac- 
ity, reporting capability, and “user friendliness” of the prior data 
base. CTR-2009 served to further consolidate multiple complaint 
tracking data bases and systems utilized throughout the SEC and 
reduce administrative duplication. Under CTR-2009, all com- 
plaints, tips, and referrals received by Enforcement through the 
ECC, directly to staff or by other offices and divisions within the 
SEC, were required to be entered into CTR-2009 for tracking. 
CTR-2009 was intended to be a crucial interim resource for En- 
forcement while the SEC-wide complaint center was in develop- 
ment. 

Of course, the most wide-ranging reinvention of the complaints, 
tips, and referral handling process involves our recent work with 
the MITRE Corporation and the Division’s establishment of the Of- 
fice of Market Intelligence (OMI) within Enforcement. OMI will be 
responsible for the collection, analysis, triage, prioritization, refer- 
ral, and monitoring of the huge numbers of complaints, tips and. 
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referrals that the Division of Enforcement receives. This new office, 
headed by a senior officer, who will report to Enforcement’s new 
and first-ever “Managing Executive” and the Deputy Director, 
dovetails with agency-wide efforts to upgrade and modernize its ca- 
pacity for handling information it receives. Our goal is to have a 
unified, coherent, coordinated agency-wide process for under- 
standing and managing every complaint, tip, or referral. 

Markopolos Recommendations 

Q.3. Mr. Markopolos has recommended ideas to improve the SEC’s 
capability to detect financial frauds. These include recommenda- 
tions for the Commission to: administer competency exams about 
the capital markets to applicants for professional staff positions be- 
fore hiring; change evaluation criteria from the number of exams 
undertaken; conduct a skills inventory of the SEC staff; and hire 
qualified industry professionals. Do you plan to examine these 
ideas from Mr. Markopolos? 

A.3. The SEC has not only examined Mr. Markopolos’s rec- 
ommendations but has already implemented many of them to the 
extent practicable and legally permissible. In other instances, the 
SEC has taken steps that are consistent with the purpose and spir- 
it of Mr. Markopolos’s recommendations. 

As described above, the Enforcement Division has undertaken a 
comprehensive self-evaluation and devised a broad range of new 
initiatives designed to improve the Division’s operations, efficiency, 
and ability to detect fraud. These initiatives include the creation of 
five specialized units to be staffed in part by experienced market 
professionals; the elimination of a layer of management to free up 
some of the Division’s most talented and experienced staff for front 
line investigative work; the creation of an Office of Market Intel- 
ligence to address all complaints, tips and referrals received by the 
Division, as well as risk management and proactive strategic plan- 
ning; and substantial expansion of the Division’s training programs 
and personnel. 

With respect to the specific recommendations mentioned above, 
the Division is actively seeking to hire applicants with extensive in- 
dustry experience, including those with industry certifications. As 
part of its self-assessment, the Division recently completed a skills 
inventory of staff and the results are presently being compiled. 
While competency examinations are presently not within the scope 
of the hiring criteria for Federal employment at the SEC, the SEC 
already has numerous staff members who have industry certifi- 
cations and indisputable expertise in many complex subject matter 
areas. The Commission’s efforts to attract and hire additional in- 
dustry professionals with extensive practical experience in various 
market areas will further ensure the competency of the SEC staff. 

Supervisors Who Lack A Particular Expertise 

Q.4. The Report states that an SEC staff accountant and Mr. 
Markopolos both testified that when Mr. Markopolos presented his 
analysis to SEC staff “it was clear that the EDO’s Assistant Dis- 
trict Administrator did not understand the information presented. 
Our investigation found that this was likely the reason that the 
reason that the EDO decided not to pursue Markopolos’ complaint 
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or even refer it to the SEC’s Northeast Regional Office (NERO).” 
The Report refers to other similar situations. 

Does this concern you? What is Enforcement’s policy about what 
ADAs or other supervisors should have done in similar situations? 
In what ways has the SEC made this policy known to supervisors? 
A.4. We take the findings of the OIG Report very seriously. To en- 
sure the proper handling of tips, complaints, and referrals, as pre- 
viously described, the Division is creating an Office of Market In- 
telligence that will coordinate and consolidate the intake, triage 
and resolution of the huge number of tips, complaints, and refer- 
rals that we receive each year. In addition, the SEC hired the 
MITRE Group, a non-profit, federally funded research firm, to con- 
duct a comprehensive review of the agency’s systems and proce- 
dures for evaluating and tracking complaints, tips, and referrals. 
Finally, the Division formed a Risk Focus/Advisory Group in De- 
cember 2008 to look for ways to improve the Division’s tip-handling 
process. 

In addition, our own top-to-bottom self-assessment earlier this 
year also found that training and expertise had not been appro- 
priately prioritized. We have begun to address the issue through 
several initiatives. This past year, the Division formed the Training 
and Resources Working Group. The Group assessed the training 
needs of the staff and is now determining which types of training 
should be mandatory for all staff. To further strengthen our train- 
ing program, we are committed to creating a formal training unit 
to operate a comprehensive training program, including an ex- 
panded new hire training program. To provide incentives to super- 
visors to encourage the staff to complete training, we plan to make 
staff training one of the factors considered under the new perform- 
ance evaluation for managers. 

As noted above, we have also begun the process of restructuring 
the Division to take advantage of staff expertise. We will be rolling 
out five new units that will focus on highly specialized and complex 
issues (asset management, market abuses, structured and new 
products. Foreign Corrupt Practices Act, and municipal securities 
and public pensions). Staff in these units will receive specialized 
training. Further, we are compiling a skills inventory of all En- 
forcement staff. Once completed, investigators in the Enforcement 
Division will have a searchable data base listing staff members 
with particular expertise, such as securities industry experience, 
academic degrees, certifications, specialized investigative experi- 
ence, and other relevant credentials. Staff will be able to use this 
resource — in addition to the specialized units — to identify those 
with the relevant skills and experience to answer questions and 
provide advice. 

Human Resources Actions 

Q.5-A. The Report identifies some SEC employees who dem- 
onstrated good professional judgment, such as the two employees 
of the Boston Office who the SEC Inspector General found “had 
substantial experience and knowledge of investment funds” and 
recommended that Mr. Markopolos’ allegations be investigated. 

What has been done or what will the SEC do to recognize or re- 
ward employees who the Report documents have demonstrated 
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good professional judgment and issue recognition? Will they be put 
into appropriate positions of responsibility so that the SEC and in- 
vestors can benefit from their good judgment? 

Q.5-B. The Report describes some supervisory staff who appear to 
have lacked the expertise or judgment to successfully discharge 
their responsibilities in critical situations. Have you reviewed the 
performance of such employees under your supervision and consid- 
ered moving them to positions more suited to their abilities and 
where they will not cause harm to investors? Are you reviewing 
and considering revisions to the criteria for promotion to avoid fu- 
ture types of problems? 

A.5. As recommended in the OIG Report, we are closely considering 
the issue of whether any action — positive or negative — is appro- 
priate with respect to current employees in light of the massive 
failures to detect Madoffs fraud. Our evaluation will include what, 
if any, retraining, mentoring, or disciplinary action should be 
taken. There is an established process in place that we are re- 
quired to follow for personnel actions, as we would in any employ- 
ment issue involving Federal Government workers. We will act as 
quickly as reasonably possible in a manner consistent with the law. 

Our first step has been to ensure that the employees who remain 
at the SEC are appropriately supervised, including heightened su- 
pervision if necessary, while we determine whether and what per- 
sonnel actions should be taken. Our second step has been to review 
the record and evidence. We had deferred to the OIG during its in- 
vestigation into this matter. We have now received the OIG’s col- 
lected evidence, including source documents and testimony tran- 
scripts, and we are in the process of reviewing the evidence and de- 
termining whether and what actions are appropriate. 

Under the law, a proposing official will review the record and de- 
termine whether and what action to propose. The official notifies 
the employee of the proposed action and the employee then has the 
right to add a reply to the record. After considering the employee’s 
reply, a deciding official determines the final action. The employee 
may appeal that action. 

To the extent that there is public information that we can pro- 
vide about any actions taken, we will provide that information at 
an appropriate time. We will remain mindful that we are legally 
obligated to respect SEC employees’ rights to privacy and proce- 
dural due process. 

The Problem of “Silos” 

Q.6. A recent column in The New York Times stated: 

Bureaucratic rivalries are nothing new, and the S.E.C. is 
certainly not one big happy family. But when an agency’s 
goal is to protect investors, it needs to ensure that every- 
one is working toward that end. Opening up the lines of 
communication both within and between divisions, and en- 
couraging them to work with one another and share all in- 
formation rather than view others as potential rivals, is a 
much better way to operate. 

Over the years, I have heard many complaints from industry 
about stovepipes, or “silos,” within the SEC — Divisions or Offices 
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that do not communicate or cooperate with each other. The Report 
identifies several instances where this contributed to the failure of 
the SEC to find the Madoff fraud. 

Are you concerned about the problem caused by stovepipes or 
silos? What are you doing to promote cooperation among the units 
in your Division and between them and other SEC offices? 

A.6. I am deeply concerned about the problems caused by stove- 
pipes or silos. The Enforcement Division’s self-assessment and the 
OIG Report noted important gaps in communication, and I consider 
the need to close these gaps one of our top priorities. 

In the wake of the Madoff IG Report, Chairman Schapiro repeat- 
edly has stressed the fact that we are one agency that can only suc- 
ceed if we fully cooperate with each other, share information and 
rely on the expertise that exists throughout the agency. She specifi- 
cally brought together her senior managers to convey this message. 
She also began a program in which she and her senior managers 
are visiting every regional office to discuss the importance of learn- 
ing lessons from the Madoff fraud, the importance of having a “cul- 
ture of cooperation,” and to begin an ongoing dialog throughout the 
agency about how different divisions and offices can better help 
each other as we work to protect investors. 

Within the Division, we are taking a number of steps toward cre- 
ating a solid framework for increasing lines of open and efficient 
communication, including the establishment of a unified, coherent, 
and coordinated response to the massive amount of complaints, 
tips, and referrals that we receive on a daily basis. 

The steps we have taken to improve communication and coordi- 
nation include: 

• Specialization and restructuring. National specialized units 
will discourage the existence of separate regional “silos” that 
could develop based solely on a regional organization. Units de- 
fined by specialization, as opposed solely to geography, will cre- 
ate a natural structure for better communication and collabo- 
ration across geographic lines, and ultimately a more com- 
prehensive and coherent national program. We may also assign 
staff from other SEC offices and divisions with relevant exper- 
tise to serve as liaisons to these newly formed Specialized 
Units within the Enforcement Division, such that there exists 
a point-of-contact that Enforcement staff can consult with 
questions related to the activity of other SEC offices and divi- 
sions. Moreover, the flattening of the management structure 
will streamline and improve communications between staff and 
management. 

• Emphasis of current policies regarding consultation with other 
SEC divisions and offices. Enforcement senior management 
has emphasized to the staff the importance of consulting with 
other SEC divisions and offices early and often. In addition to 
informal consultation, there is a formal process by which En- 
forcement staff seeks review and comment from other divisions 
and offices before it submits an enforcement recommendation 
to the Commission. We view other SEC offices and divisions as 
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an important resource and will continue to strive to keep the 
lines of communications open and effective. ^ 

• The SEC’s MITRE Initiative. The SEC has contracted with 
MITRE, a federally funded research and development center, 
to help the agency revamp and improve its processes for han- 
dling the high volume of complaints, tips, and referrals (CTRs) 
it receives each year. This project focuses on the central role 
that tips and complaints may play in uncovering fraud and 
protecting investors. 

• Creation of an Office of Market Intelligence. Dovetailing with 
the MITRE initiative, we are establishing a new Office of Mar- 
ket Intelligence. This Office will be responsible for the collec- 
tion, analysis, risk-weighing, triage, referral, and monitoring of 
CTRs. This Office will have open lines of communication with 
the agency’s various divisions and offices and draw on their ex- 
pertise to analyze and respond to CTRs. Through this effort, 
we hope to have a unified, coherent, coordinated agency-wide 
response to the huge volume of information we receive every 
day. 

We take very seriously the criticisms of silos and stovepiping. 
Continual communication on issues concerning an investigation is 
of the utmost importance. We are determined to put into practice 
the lessons learned from the Madoff failures and from our Divi- 
sion’s self-assessment about the central importance that commu- 
nication and collaboration play in shaping an investigation and 
bringing wrongdoers to justice. 

Enforcing the Laws Against “Well-connected, Powerful” 
People 

Q.7. The Report states that on a conference call about two Madoff 
exams, “a senior-level Washington D.C. examiner remind[ed] the 
junior NERO [New York Regional Office] examiners that Madoff 
‘was a very well-connected, powerful person,’ which one of the 
NERO examiners interpreted to raise a concern for them about 
pushing Madoff too hard.” What is the Division of Enforcement pol- 
icy about investigating compliance with the laws by “well-con- 
nected, powerful” people? How does the SEC protect its staff from 
people under investigation who might seek to intimidate or threat- 
en to blackball staff from a future job in the industry? 

A.7. The Division’s Mission Statement states that integrity and 
fairness are integral to the Division’s mission of protecting inves- 


^ Enforcement also highlights the importance of consultation with other SEC divisions and of- 
fices, and communication generally, in the Enforcement Manual. Section 1.4.3. of the Enforce- 
ment Manual, entitled “Consultation,” states: 

“Although this Manual is intended to be a reference for the staff in the Division who are re- 
sponsible for investigations, no set of procedures or policies can replace the need for active and 
ongoing consultation with colleagues, other Divisions and Offices at the SEC, and internal ex- 
perts. Investigations often require careful legal and technical analysis of complicated issues, cul- 
minating in difficult judgment calls that may affect market participants, individuals, and 
issuers. Therefore, any time an issue arises for which colleagues or other Divisions or Offices 
may hold particular expertise, the staff should consider consultation. In addition, staff should 
keep other Divisions and Offices informed regarding issues of interest that arise during inves- 
tigations, and consult with interested Divisions and Offices before making recommendations for 
action to the Commission at the conclusion of an investigation.” 

See SEC Division of Enforcement, Enforcement Manual, Oct. 6, 2008, http:! Iwwiv. sec.gov I di- 
visions I enforce / enforcementmanual.pdf (Enforcement Manual). 
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tors, and fairness compels treatment “without regard to wealth, so- 
cial standing, publicity, politics, or personal characteristics.”"^ Thus, 
well-connected persons are given no special treatment. The same is 
true with respect to the opposite concern — that staff will pursue 
the well-connected more vigorously than others simply because of 
who they are. In short, staff is expected to act honestly, forth- 
rightly, and impartially in every aspect of work.® 

The integrity of the staff is of central importance to the success 
of our mission to protect investors. Thus, supervisors are sensitive 
to situations where the well-connected or influential may seek to 
bully or intimidate staff, or utilize other more subtle ways to de- 
flect an investigation. I also believe that the “tone at the top” is 
crucial in empowering employees to conduct investigations in a way 
that is fair and impartial, without regard to a person’s status or 
wealth. Fostering a culture of integrity and professionalism is one 
of the Division’s priorities. To that end, staff is encouraged to com- 
municate openly to management if they encounter roadblocks in in- 
vestigations. If staff does not feel comfortable speaking directly to 
a manager, there is an anonymous email box available to Enforce- 
ment staff. Contents of the box are regularly reviewed and consid- 
ered by senior members of the Division’s staff. 

In addition, as the enforcement arm of the agency, communica- 
tions between my staff and persons involved in investigations are 
generally through legal counsel. Face-to-face interactions usually 
occur only in formal settings. For example, if a person has been 
subpoenaed to testify in an investigation, that testimony is sworn 
and on-the-record. These settings lend inherent protections for En- 
forcement staff against intimidation and threats. 

Measuring the Effectiveness of Reforms 

Q.8. The SEC is undertaking various reforms, but it will take time 
to see whether these will improve the situation. Former SEC Chief 
Accountant Lynn Turner has said, “Will it fix the problem? I don’t 
think we’ll know the answer . . . until we see what comes out of 
the agency for the next couple of years.” [“Madoffs Lies Weren’t 
Scrutinized,” The Los Angeles Times, Sept. 3, 2009] 

What steps are you taking to measure whether the changes that 
you are making will solve the apparent problems? 

A.8. With respect to Enforcement, the Division has already begun 
a process of developing additional metrics to gauge how it is accom- 
plishing its mission. These new metrics are designed to reflect bet- 
ter the relative significance of our investigations and enforcement 
actions and our concomitant use of resources. Over time, the new 
measures should help us evaluate whether reforms now being im- 
plemented are achieving the desired results. 

In the past, the metric most commonly used as a shorthand 
measure of the Division’s success has been the number of enforce- 
ment actions filed or instituted during a fiscal year. There is a 
valid concern that such an approach could have the unintended ef- 
fect of discouraging the staff from investigating more complex mat- 
ters that may take longer to complete or have a lower likelihood 


‘^See Enforcement Manual at Section 1.4.1. 
® See id. 
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of actually resulting in filed cases. Certainly, an internal and exter- 
nal focus on the number of enforcement actions alone as a standard 
for success creates too great of a risk that other important informa- 
tion will be ignored or put on the back burner. We need to consider 
and evaluate other important information about each of our mat- 
ters which can help give us a complete picture of what we are 
doing right and where we can improve. 

Accordingly, we are moving to a system of both qualitative and 
quantitative metrics that will align incentives with programmatic 
goals. Among other things. Enforcement is looking to measure the 
programmatic importance of enforcement actions, the timeliness of 
filed or instituted actions, monetary sanctions imposed 
(disgorgement and penalties), the productivity of our staffs work 
on each action (including productivity by office or other relevant 
unit), and the use of litigation resources. As another means of 
gauging whether we are maximizing our efficacy and resources, we 
also intend to measure regularly the number of priority investiga- 
tions and actions as compared to our total caseload. We are also 
seeking to develop a metric that captures important investigative 
efforts where the evidence does not warrant enforcement actions. 

We are developing reporting tools for these and other measures 
that will provide updated information on a rolling basis. Many of 
these metrics are being compiled into a readily useable Enforce- 
ment “dashboard” report. Examples of the types of measurements 
that we are considering for inclusion in the monthly dashboard are: 

• New investigations opened by Regional Office, Home Office 
group, or Specialized Unit in particular priority areas of em- 
phasis {e.g., Ponzi schemes); 

• Length of investigation from opening of investigation to first 
action taken, broken down by subject matter, for each Regional 
Office, Home Office group, or Specialized Unit; and 

• Emergency court actions sought to preserve investor assets or 
halt ongoing frauds. 

We have already implemented some of these initiatives designed 
to improve the management and effectiveness of the Enforcement 
program. For instance, a report detailing the highest priority inves- 
tigations being conducted nationwide is now prepared bi-monthly 
and circulated to senior officers within the Division. The report 
breaks down the investigations by subject matter and stage of in- 
vestigation. Thus, among other information, senior managers can 
see what percent of priority investigations involve, for example, 
subprime mortgage fraud, what the key facts of each investigation 
are, and what progress the staff has made toward completing the 
investigation since the prior report. 

Among the changes that I have already initiated are: the stream- 
lining of internal processes for review of proposed enforcement ac- 
tions, the subdelegation of authority to senior officers in Enforce- 
ment to approve formal orders of investigation, and the stream- 
lining of other internal processes for the issuance of Wells notices 
and the review of settlement parameters. We are conducting final 
interviews for the hiring of chiefs of the Specialized Units. We an- 
ticipate that the implementation of streamlined procedures and the 
establishment of meaningful “dashboard” metrics as described 
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above will help us monitor the effectiveness of the changes to En- 
forcement’s operation and program. 

SEC Culture 

Q.9. A column in The New York Times stated “The issues at the 
Commission are not so much ones of personnel or training, but in- 
stead the S.E.C.’s culture.” [“Lessons for the S.E.C. From the 
Madoff Debacle,” September 8, 2009] 

What changes to the culture are you making in order to enhance 
the effectiveness of the Division of Enforcement? 

A.9. The ambitious self-assessment and restructuring that we have 
undertaken can only be successful if there is an accompanying 
change in culture. It is my view that human capital — the brains 
and experience of people — is the most critical asset of most organi- 
zations. The SEC is no exception. Not only must we as an organiza- 
tion capture, nurture, and optimally utilize our skill sets, we need 
to ensure that our assumptions, values, and norms — that is, our 
culture — are conducive to our success. 

Maintaining and fostering a culture of integrity and profes- 
sionalism is one of the Division’s top priorities. It is my belief that 
the current changes we are making in structure and organization 
will engender a shift in culture: one in which the staff feels more 
empowered because it has better training, better access to exper- 
tise, and overall better tools to tackle an investigation; one in 
which the staff has the time — because resources are better lever- 
aged — to push, probe, and follow through when it needs to find 
verified answers to its questions; one in which management — in 
part because of a tighter staff to supervisor ratio — invites open 
communications and responds with encouragement when staff 
come forward with questions, suspicions, or ideas for investiga- 
tions; one in which the staff feels more personally and profes- 
sionally responsible because the Commission has supported and 
shown deference where appropriate to staff assessments; and ulti- 
mately, one in which the staff is held to the highest standards. Fi- 
nally, to further guard against the possibility that an issue is 
missed because a staffer does not feel comfortable approaching a 
supervisor, there is now an anonymous email suggestion box avail- 
able to Enforcement staff. Contents of the box are regularly re- 
viewed and considered by senior members of the Division’s staff. 

My first day on the job as the Director of the Division of Enforce- 
ment, I asked the staff to approach the critically important work 
of enforcement by embracing four key principles: 

• First, I asked the staff to be as strategic as possible. We must 
use our resources as efficiently as possible and in a manner 
that achieves the greatest impact. This means a focus on cases 
involving the greatest and most immediate harm and on cases 
that send an outsized message of deterrence. 

• Second, I asked the staff to be as swift as possible. A sense of 
urgency is critical. If cases are unreasonably delayed, if there 
is a wide gap between conduct and accountability, then the 
message is diluted. Timeliness is paramount. Corporate insti- 
tutions are dynamic and ever-changing. When a case is 
brought years after the conduct, the sanctions still hurt but the 
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opportunity to achieve a permanent change in behavior and 
culture is greatly reduced. 

• Third, I asked the staff to he as smart as possible. Our re- 
sources are finite and critically limited. We must better deter- 
mine on an informed basis whether to continue an investiga- 
tion, who to continue it against, how to shape it, and how to 
charge it. This means a constant focus on investigative plans 
and regular decision point during the life-cycle of a case. 

• And last, I asked the staff to be as successful as possible. We 
need to win. This means building strong cases so that defend- 
ants settle quickly on the Commission’s terms or face a trial 
unit armed with compelling evidence. 

With these principles as a backdrop and the reorganization and 
other changes currently being implemented, I am hopeful that our 
organization will rise to the challenge. The mission of investor pro- 
tection is too important for us to do anything less. 

Restacking Project 

Q.IO. In March, the Inspector General reported on the SEC’s “re- 
stacking” project, in which many staff offices were relocated to seg- 
regate an office or division in a separate floor area at a cost of al- 
most $4 million. The original space assignments were designed to 
improve communication and consultation among divisions and re- 
duce the “silo mentality.” 

Is the SEC now evaluating the effects of restacking on issues of 
communication between divisions and the “silo” effect? 

A.IO. The Division’s ongoing reorganization effort is aimed at, 
among other concerns, the “silo” mentality or effect. National spe- 
cialized units, as opposed to geographically defined units, will fos- 
ter a more comprehensive and coherent national program, both 
within the Division and with respect to staff in other SEC divisions 
and offices. We anticipate that the staff of the specialized units will 
foster and develop ongoing relationships with their counterparts in 
the other SEC divisions and offices with the relevant expertise. 
Ideally, such ongoing relationships will further encourage the free 
flow of information and dialog that can only serve to enhance the 
Division’s investigative abilities. 

In addition, our Division senior management continues to em- 
phasize to Enforcement staff the importance of consulting with 
other SEC divisions and offices early and often to identify and re- 
solve issues. There is also a formal process in place by which En- 
forcement staff seeks review and comment from other SEC divi- 
sions and offices before it submits an Enforcement recommendation 
to the Commission. 

With respect to the specific effects of restacking, it is my belief 
that the current configuration — where divisions and offices are lo- 
cated together — discourages siloization. When staff in the same di- 
vision or office sit in close proximity, the group is more cohesive 
and unified. There is naturally more communication and consulta- 
tion. It is also my belief that morale is raised when no subgroups 
are left to feel isolated or disconnected from the main body of the 
Division. 
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As described in the SEC Office of Inspector General’s report, Re- 
view of the Commission’s Restacking Project, Report No. 461 
(March 31, 2009), senior managers at the Commission believed that 
the original configuration impeded effective communication and col- 
laboration among staff within divisions and offices.® More specifi- 
cally, the Management Comments to the report noted that the 
original configuration made no attempt to keep offices and divi- 
sions together. Instead, operating units were intentionally broken 
up and spread across multiple floors and both buildings, scattering 
offices and working groups for no discernible benefit. Divisional 
and office leadership across large and small operating units agreed 
that this configuration created significant management difficulties 
and operational inefficiencies, discouraged effective communication 
and collaboration, and adversely affected staff morale. Accordingly, 
over the course of 2007, agency management engaged in extensive 
deliberations and consultation with staff on whether to undertake 
a reconfiguration — or stacking — of the then-existing layout.’^ 

The benefits of Division cohesiveness and improved morale, in 
my mind, outweigh any potential detriment that may occur when 
different divisions or offices are not physically commingled. More- 
over, different divisions and offices are not segregated from one an- 
other — we still sit in the same buildings ® and often sit on the same 
floors. We often attend the same meetings or participate in joint 
training. In addition to the formal and informal processes described 
above for inter-divisional communication and consultation, staff 
can still get up and walk down the hall or up the stairs to discuss 
relevant matters or to form professional relationships. 

I am deeply concerned with any potential siloization, and I know 
Chairman Schapiro shares that concern. Chairman Schapiro has 
repeatedly stressed the fact that we are one agency that can only 
succeed if we fully cooperate with each other, share information 
and rely on the expertise throughout the agency. She specifically 
brought together her senior managers to convey this message. She 
also began a program in which she and her senior managers are 
visiting every regional office to discuss the importance of learning 
lessons from the Madoff fraud, the importance of having a “culture 
of cooperation,” and to begin an ongoing dialog throughout the 
agency about how different divisions and offices can better help 
each other as we work to protect investors. 

I will continue to monitor and evaluate the effects of restacking 
on communication and collaboration. Similarly, the restacking 
project is still under evaluation by the agency. One of the OIG’s 
recommendations was that the Office of Administrative Services 
conduct another survey of staff after the restacking process has 
been completed to understand the effects and impacts of the project 
better and determine what, if any, changes should be implemented. 
The Commission’s response was to concur with the recommenda- 
tion, stating that it intended “to conduct a full review of the re- 
stacking project, including a survey of affected staff, after its com- 


^See SEC Office of Inspector General, Review of the Commission’s Restacking Project, Report 
No. 461 (March 31, 2009), Executive Summary, pp. i-iv. 

"^See id. at Appendix V, Management Comments, pp. 32-41. 

® Headquarters consists of two interconnected buildings. 
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pletion in order to better understand the impact of the project and 
apply lessons learned to future comparable projects.”^ 

Dealing with Staff Biases 

Q.ll. The Report states that the New York Regional Office En- 
forcement staff, unlike the Boston District Office, “failed to appre- 
ciate the significance of the evidence in the 2005 Markopolos com- 
plaint and almost immediately expressed skepticism and disbelief 
about the information.” It states that the branch chief “took an in- 
stant dislike to Markopolos” and did not even pick up a folder of 
materials that Mr. Markopolos offered. 

Is this a concern to you? What does the SEC do to assist staff 
to separate their personal biases from their professional job anal- 
ysis and performance? 

A.ll. Several initiatives will help prevent staff bias from affecting 
the treatment of a tip or follow-through during an investigation. 

Eirst, we are centralizing the processing of the high volume of 
complaints, tips and referrals that the Division receives each year. 
As previously noted, the new Office of Market Intelligence will en- 
sure that tips are triaged by a team of experts who can then refer 
them to the appropriate investigative team. The treatment of tips 
will be tracked to ensure appropriate follow-up. In addition, as this 
new Office specializes in handling complaints, they will have a 
broad range of experiences, and will have seen tips and complaints 
from a whole host of sources. Presumably, they will be less inclined 
to dismiss one because of a personal bias. 

Second, restructuring the Division to include five specialized 
units that organize staff around areas of specialization will enable 
the Division to harness the expertise of staff more efficiently and 
effectively. Tips and complaints will be routed to staff who have the 
experience and skills to understand and act on the information. 

Third, we are prioritizing training for both new and seasoned 
staff. As part of our self-assessment, we are determining which 
types of training should be mandatory for all staff and we are com- 
mitted to creating a formal training unit to operate a comprehen- 
sive training program. Supervisors will be evaluated on staff train- 
ing as part of our new performance evaluation for managers. 

Finally, new hires are required to attend new hire training at 
which the importance of integrity and professionalism are high- 
lighted as central to the SEC’s mission. Professionalism and fair- 
ness mean that staff are expected to treat persons without regard 
to wealth, social standing, publicity, politics, or personal character- 
istics. 

Bank of America Case 

Q.12. On September 14, 2009, in SEC v. Bank of America Corpora- 
tion, a District Court judge issued an opinion rejecting the SEC’s 
proposed settlement with Bank of America for $33 million to settle 
charges that “defendant Bank of America Corporation materially 
lied to its shareholders in the proxy statement of November 3, 2008 
that solicited the shareholders’ approval of the $50 billion acquisi- 
tion of Merrill Lynch & Co.” The Court stated that the “essence of 


^Id. at p. 40. 
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the lie . . . was that Bank of America ‘represented [to share- 
holders] that Merrill had agreed not to pay year-end performance 
bonuses or other discretionary incentive compensation to its execu- 
tives prior to the closing of the merger without Bank of America’s 
consent [when] [i]n fact, contrary to the representation . . . Bank 
of America had agreed that Merrill could pay up to $5.8 billion . . . 
in discretionary year-end bonuses to Merrill executives for 2008.” 

The Court characterized the SEC’s proposed settlement as “a 
contrivance designed to provide the S.E.C. with the facade of en- 
forcement and the management of the Bank with a quick resolu- 
tion of an embarrassing inquiry — all at the expense of the sole al- 
leged victims, the shareholders. Even under the most deferential 
review, this proposed Consent Judgment cannot remotely be called 
fair.” The Court concluded that the proposed settlement was “nei- 
ther fair, nor reasonable, nor adequate.” 

Please describe the process by which the Enforcement Division 
and the Commission determined the terms of the proposed settle- 
ment in this case. Was this process substantially similar to the 
process used for arriving at proposed settlements in similar types 
of securities cases? To what does the Commission attribute the 
Court’s rejection of its proposed settlement? In light of the Court’s 
opinion, will the Commission change any aspect of its processes for 
arriving at settlements to proposed to courts? 

A.12. In the SEC v. Bank of America matter, the Division of En- 
forcement presented a settlement offer from Bank of America to 
the Commission. The Commission determined whether to accept 
the offer by reviewing a memorandum from the Division of Enforce- 
ment and consulting with the Office of the General Counsel as well 
as other interested SEC divisions and offices. The procedures 
through which the Commission considered Bank of America’s set- 
tlement offer were the same as the procedures used to consider set- 
tlement offers generally. 

Contrary to the suggestion of the Court, the Commission made 
no allegation that the Bank “lied” — i.e., that it engaged in inten- 
tional misrepresentation. Rather, the Commission alleged that the 
Bank failed to meet its obligation to ensure the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of all statements made in a proxy and to disclose in the 
proxy all material terms of the merger agreement with Merrill. The 
terms of the proposed settlement with Bank of America reflected 
the principle that when a corporate issuer has not met its statutory 
obligations, the need for corporate deterrence is paramount. The 
$33 million penalty would have sent a clear message to corpora- 
tions and those who advise them that proxy statements must in- 
clude the substance of a separate nonpublic document that materi- 
ally qualifies or contradicts representations contained in the under- 
lying proxy statement. It also would have established an incentive 
for corporations to maintain internal controls for preventing and 
detecting misstatements contained in proxy statements. 

Although we believe that the proposed settlement was reason- 
able, appropriate, and in the public interest, we take Judge 
RakofP s decision very seriously. Judge RakofP s opinion in which he 
rejected the settlement outlined his reasoning, and, as with any 
court ruling, we will factor his decision into our regular ongoing as- 
sessment of our activities and determinations. 
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RESPONSES TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS OF SENATOR BROWN 
FROM ROBERT KHUZAMI 

Q.l. To what specific set of reasons do you attribute the previous 
failure of the SEC to thoroughly investigate Bernie Madoff and 
bring him to justice? How does the SEC plan to operate differently 
in the future? 

A.l. There were a number of deficiencies in the Madoff investiga- 
tion. These included: (1) the staff attorney and immediate super- 
visor lacked expertise in the alleged trading strategies employed by 
Madoff and in Ponzi scheme investigations in general, resulting in 
the failure to take investigative steps that might well have re- 
vealed the fraud; (2) lack of perseverance and follow-up in obtain- 
ing answers to questions in the investigation even when that infor- 
mation was requested; (3) poor investigative planning and super- 
vision; (4) a lack of proper communication with other offices and di- 
visions within the SEC, including the Office of Compliance Inspec- 
tions and Examinations; and (5) failure to accumulate and utilize 
the information contained in various tips and complaints received 
over the years that reflected concern about Madoff s operations. In 
addition, there were a number of general deficiencies that were re- 
vealed, including the lack of training and the lack of resources. ^ 

To address these problems, the SEC had begun to initiate exten- 
sive reforms even before the issuance of the OIG Report. ^ With re- 
spect to the Division of Enforcement, since I became the Director 
in March of this year, we have been undertaking a top-to-bottom 
self-assessment of our Division’s operations. We have asked not 
only the specific question of what went wrong and what steps can 
we take to prevent the same terrible failures from reoccurring, but 
the broader question of how can we improve overall: how can we 
work smarter, swifter, be more strategic and more successful? In 
short, what can we do as an organization and as individual public 
servants to best fulfill our critical mission of investor protection? 

Phase One of our Division self-assessment is now complete, and 
we have implemented or are in the process of implementing a num- 
ber of key reforms. These changes have been described as the “the 
unit’s biggest reorganization in at least three decades.”^ Together, 
these changes are intended to maximize our resources, to gather 
and utilize expertise across the Division and the agency, to bring 
cases more swiftly and more efficiently, and to increase strategic 
analysis and proactive investigations. Highlights of the current 
changes include the following: 

• We are creating five new national specialized investigative 
groups that will be dedicated to high-priority areas of enforce- 
ment, with a particular emphasis on complex products, mar- 
kets, transactions, or practices. Members of the specialized 
units will acquire the expertise and investigative insights that 
can only be developed by conducting investigations in the same 


^See generally SEC Office of Inspector General, Report of Investigation of Failure of the SEC 
to Uncover Bernard Madoffs Ponzi Scheme, Report No. 509 (2009). 

2 Sec The Securities and Exchange Commission Post-Madoff Reforms, http: j ! www.sec.gov ! 
spotlight / secpostmadoffreforms. htm. 

^ David Scheer, SEC Never Did ‘Competent’ Madoff Probe, Report Finds (Update 2), 
Bloomberg.com, Sep. 2, 2009, http:! I www.bloomberg.com I apps I news?pid=20603037&sid= 
aBHQkUqCQppk. 
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subject area, combined with ready access to others with spe- 
cialized skills. With increased focus, training, and access to 
specialized expertise, investigative staff will make better inves- 
tigative decisions and be less likely to be misled by those using 
complexity to conceal their misconduct. With a national focus, 
these specialized groups will also help to break down silos that 
inevitably develop when an organization, such as the Enforce- 
ment Division, is organized along regional lines, and will help 
to cultivate a sense of common mission and mutual support 
among Division personnel in different offices. We are currently 
in the process of filling National Unit Chief positions to lead 
these specialized units. 

• We are adopting a flatter, more streamlined organizational 
structure under which we will eliminate the Branch Chief posi- 
tion, which constituted an entire layer of management. Our 
self-assessment revealed that we had a management structure 
that was too top-heavy, and which resulted in too much proc- 
ess and rework, slow decisionmaking, and a stifling of cre- 
ativity, autonomy, and accountability. This is not to say that 
the Branch Chiefs are not highly valued employees — indeed, 
they were some of our strongest performers. But their talents 
are better employed by reallocating them back to the mission- 
critical work of conducting front-line investigations. As a cor- 
ollary, those who are currently serving at the next level of 
management (Assistant Directors) will become first line man- 
agers, in turn bringing their experience and expertise to the 
forefront. As part of this effort, the number of Assistant Direc- 
tors will be expanded in order to maintain staff to manager ra- 
tios that allow for close substantive consultation and collabora- 
tion — the goal is to have a management structure that facili- 
tates cases, ensures quality control, and provides for the 
growth and development of the staff — ultimately enhancing the 
Division’s ability to fulfill its investor protection mission. We 
are currently in the process of filling the additional Assistant 
Director positions. 

• We are implementing a number of structures and procedures 
further to enhance training and supervision. With respect to 
training, we are creating a formal training unit and including 
in the evaluation of staff and supervisors the extent of their 
participation in formal training programs. We are also creating 
a searchable data base listing staff members with particular 
background and experience. In addition, we will be making 
available model templates and checklists to guide various 
types of investigations. With respect to supervision, we are im- 
plementing a new and more rigorous performance evaluation 
process for staff and supervisors alike and requiring the reg- 
ular review by supervisors of caseload reports generated by the 
Division’s newly enhanced case management data base. These 
initiatives will ensure that the staff will be better trained and 
will know where to go to get answers to investigative ques- 
tions, as well as be subject to closer and more informed super- 
vision. Together, these efforts will hopefully decrease the 
chances of missed opportunities such as occurred in the Madoff 
investigation. 
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• We are streamlining a number of internal processes and proce- 
dures. This streamlining includes the recent delegation of for- 
mal order authority (which enables the staff to issue subpoenas 
for testimony and documents) by the Commission to me, and 
which I, in turn, have sub-delegated to senior Enforcement 
staff. In addition. Chairman Schapiro has abolished the prior 
Commission’s “penalty pilot program” (which required Enforce- 
ment staff to obtain full Commission approval before beginning 
settlement negotiations regarding civil penalty amounts with 
public issuer defendants). 

• We are developing, for use by the SEC, agreements, similar to 
those used by criminal law enforcement authorities, to secure 
the cooperation of persons who are on the “inside” or otherwise 
aware of organizations or associations engaged in fraudulent 
activity. These agreements, the most important of which is a 
so-called “cooperation agreement,” provide that such persons 
must agree to provide truthful evidence and testify against the 
organizers, leaders, and managers of such wrongful activity, in 
exchange for a possible reduction in sanctions imposed on 
them. Such cooperation agreements have the capacity to secure 
the availability of witnesses and information for the Enforce- 
ment Division early on in investigations, and thus minimize 
the number of harmed investors and enhance access to persons 
with strong first-hand evidence of wrongdoing. This will allow 
us to build stronger cases and to file them sooner than would 
otherwise be possible, thus preventing more investor harm. 

• We have hired the Division’s first-ever “Managing Executive,” 
who is focused on the Division’s operations. Previously, many 
administrative, operational, and infrastructure tasks were han- 
dled by investigative personnel, who did not necessarily have 
the training or expertise to handle such matters, and for whom 
these tasks amounted to distractions from their investigation- 
related functions. By hiring someone with workflow, informa- 
tion technology, and process skills, these tasks can be central- 
ized and more efficiently handled, which will better support 
the investigative functions. 

• We are establishing an Office of Market Intelligence, which 
will (1) oversee, coordinate, and implement a system for the 
handling of complaints, tips, and referrals that come to the at- 
tention of the Division; (2) coordinate the Division’s risk as- 
sessment activities and act as a liaison for risk management 
issues with other SEC divisions and offices, as well as with 
Federal, state, and foreign regulators; and (3) support the Divi- 
sion’s strategic planning activities by providing analysis and 
information and making recommendations to my office. We are 
in the process of hiring a Senior Officer to head this new office. 

I am confident that these significant changes — and others we will 
make along the way as we continue to self-assess and evaluate our 
progress — will reinvigorate our Division, restore investor con- 
fidence, and enable us to fulfill our mission of investor protection. 

Q.2. What is the current regulatory capacity of the SEC, i.e., how 
many agents, examiners, investigators, etc., does the SEC) have for 
all the individuals and businesses that must be overseen? Does the 
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SEC need more resources to do its job effectively? Are there any 
additional enforcement powers that the SEC needs Congress to 
enact? 

A.2. The scope and complexity of the financial industry has grown 
significantly over the last decade. Currently, the SEC oversees over 
30,000 registrants, including 12,000 public companies, 11,000 in- 
vestment advisers, 4,600 mutual fund families, 5,500 broker deal- 
ers, and 600 transfer agents. The SEC oversees the securities in- 
dustry with a total staff of about 3,600 people. Enforcement staff 
makes up less than one third of that total. The entire Enforcement 
staff nationwide, including lawyers, accountants, information tech- 
nology staff and support staff, is just above 1,100. The entire Ex- 
amination staff in the Office of Compliance Inspections and Exami- 
nations is just over 725. 

Given the size, complexity, cross-border scope of the securities in- 
dustry, and the huge volume of information that the agency re- 
ceives, the SEC needs more resources to improve its ability to pro- 
tect investors. For example, we receive hundreds of thousands of 
emails, letters and phone calls, of which tens of thousands are com- 
plaints and tips that require staff review for possible investigation. 
To be sure, we recognize our obligation to use the resources we 
have as efficiently as possible, which is why we have, for example, 
flattened our management structure to redeploy our Branch Chiefs 
back to being front-line investigators. But even with these and 
other steps to increase our efficiency, our resources are inadequate 
for the task we confront. Thus, we must, among other improve- 
ments, increase the number of qualified staff in the Enforcement 
program and invest in critical information technology initiatives. 
Because of several years of fiat or declining SEC budgets, the SEC 
has faced significant declines in resources in recent years. In fact, 
despite the much appreciated budget increase received in 2009, En- 
forcement will still have significantly fewer staff than in it did 4 
years ago, and its budget for improvements in technology remains 
lower than it was in 2005. 

The SEC has proposed several legislative measures to improve 
its ability to protect investors and deter wrongdoing. With respect 
to enforcement powers, the SEC has requested authorization to: 

• establish a “whistleblower” program, which would permit the 
SEC to set up a fund to pay significant financial awards for in- 
formation that leads to enforcement actions. 

• establish nationwide service of process in Federal civil actions 
to streamline costs, avoid the need to obtain duplicative deposi- 
tions, and improve the effectiveness of litigation by securing 
the participation of live witnesses. 

• impose collateral bars against regulated persons across all seg- 
ments of the securities industry, not just one segment. 

• seek penalties in cease-and-desist proceedings. 

• seek penalties against aiders and abettors under the Invest- 
ment Advisers Act of 1940. 

• add aiding and abetting authority to the Securities Act of 1933 
and the Investment Company Act of 1940. 

• obtain improved access to grand jury materials. 
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• clarify the application of Section 106 of the Sarbanes-Oxley Act 
of 2002 to allow the SEC and the PCAOB to review 
workpapers and other documents of foreign auditors. 

Q.3. Compare the current culture of the SEC to that of the pre- 
vious administration. What are the differences in attitude, ap- 
proach to regulation, and management? 

A.3. The current administration is fully supportive of — and in fact 
demands from our Division — the vigorous enforcement of the Fed- 
eral securities laws. As noted above. Chairman Schapiro paved the 
way for the Commission to abolish the “penalty pilot program” and 
delegated formal order authority to me, which I in turn have sub- 
delegated to senior Enforcement staff. Both of these actions have 
demonstrated to Enforcement staff not only that swiftness and 
timeliness are paramount but that the Commission has confidence 
in the staffs judgment and professionalism. In addition, the Com- 
mission has removed certain other procedural impediments relating 
to Commission approval of enforcement recommendations; shown 
greater deference, where appropriate, to the staff on charging, set- 
tlement, and other case-related issues; and repeatedly emphasized, 
both publicly and in internal forums, the critical nature of the 
agency’s mission and the staffs responsibility to fulfill that mis- 
sion. Finally, the Commission also has been fully supportive of the 
Division’s current restructuring efforts, including the dramatic 
changes in management and organization that are intended, in 
part, to promote personal and professional responsibility on the 
part of each and every staff member. 

With regard to approach to regulation, the Commission has been 
providing input and support for a variety of regulatory reforms, in- 
cluding those included in the Restoring American Financial Sta- 
bility Act of 2009, and similar legislation prepared by the House Fi- 
nancial Services Committee. The Commission has also been active 
in rulemaking, including just in the last 2 months, rulemaking ac- 
tions or proposals to increase the transparency of dark pools,"^ pro- 
hibit the practice of flashing marketable orders,® and bolster the 
oversight of credit ratings agencies by enhancing disclosure and im- 
proving the quality of credit ratings.® 

The agency’s renewed vigor as a whole is reflected in the work 
of the Division. Just in the last 2 weeks, the Commission has au- 
thorized the Division of Enforcement to charge a former CFO of a 
New York-based hedge fund with securities fraud and seek an 
order to freeze the CFO’s assets,'^ file charges against two complex 
insider trading rings involving hedge funds and corporate insiders, 
among others,® initiate administrative and cease-and-desist pro- 
ceedings against a New York-based investment adviser and others 


^Dark pools are essentially private trading systems in which participants can transact their 
trades without displaying quotations to the public. See SEC Issues Proposals to Shed Greater 
Light on Dark Pools, SEC Press Release 2009—223 (Oct. 21, 2009). 

5 A flash order enables a person who has not publicly displayed a quote to see orders less than 
a second before the public is given an opportunity to trade with those orders. See SEC Proposes 
Flash Order Ban, SEC Press Release 2009—201 (Sept. 17, 2009). 

®SEC Votes on Measures to Further Strengthen Oversight of Credit Rating Agencies, SEC 
Press Release 2009—200 (Sept. 17, 2009). 

7 SEC V. Levy, Lit. Rel. No. 21289 (Nov. 10, 2009). 

^SEC V. Cutillo, et al., Lit. Rel. No. 21283 (Nov. 5, 2009) and SEC v. Galleon Management, 
LP, et al. Lit. Rel. No. 21284 (Nov. 5, 2009). 
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in a $24 million fraudulent scheme,^ file charges against former ex- 
ecutives of a medical software provider with accounting fraud, 
and initiate administrative and civil actions against a New York- 
based broker-dealer and two of its former managing directors for 
their roles in an unlawful municipal securities pay-to-play scheme 
involving Jefferson County, Alabama 

Q.4. What in your view should be the non-negotiable issues in fi- 
nancial regulatory reform? In other words, if Congress does nothing 
else, what should they include in any reform proposal? 

A.4. I share Chairman Schapiro’s strong emphasis that we must 
close gaps in regulation, improve transparency, strengthen enforce- 
ment and establish a workable, macroprudential regulatory frame- 
work. The legislation also should improve consumer and investor 
protection, as well as address systemic risk — both the risk of sud- 
den failures of the financial system and the longer-term risk that 
large, “too big to fail” institutions will be unintentionally favored 
at the cost of smaller, more nimble innovators. 

Regulatory gaps are exploited by market participants, thus 
heightening systemic risk. For example, major institutions use 
over-the-counter derivatives to engage in enormous, virtually un- 
regulated trading in synthetic versions of other financial products. 
I would prioritize legislation to close these gaps by ensuring that 
similar products are regulated similarly. 

Market transparency should be another priority in legislation to 
reduce systemic risk. Increased transparency reduces risk by giving 
regulators and investors better information. When investors have 
better information about assets, liabilities, and risks, they can allo- 
cate capital away from risk or demand higher returns, thus pro- 
viding a first line of defense against systemic risk. Transparency 
is particularly important in the area of “dark pools” in which secu- 
rities are traded without oversight or information flow. Also, enor- 
mous risk resides in off-balance sheet vehicles hidden from inves- 
tors and other market participants. Investors and others may allo- 
cate capital more efficiently if risks are fully disclosed. 

Strengthening enforcement is another important prong that ad- 
dresses systemic risk by anchoring market players to the principles 
that protect consumers, investors, and taxpayers. Enforcement ac- 
tions serve to deter and counterbalance the development of ques- 
tionable business practices that help create systemic risk. As noted 
above, the SEC has identified several important tools that would 
make the SEC a more effective and efficient enforcer: 

• establish a “whistleblower” program, which would permit the 
SEC to set up a fund to pay significant financial awards for in- 
formation that leads to enforcement actions. 

• establish nationwide service of process in Eederal civil actions 
to streamline costs, avoid the need to obtain duplicative deposi- 
tions, and improve the effectiveness of litigation by securing 
the participation of live witnesses. 


^In the Matter of Value Line, Inc., et al., AP File No. 3-0913675 {Nov. 4, 2009). 

'^^SEC V. Merge Healthcare Incorporated, et al.. Lit. Rel. No. 21282 (Nov. 4, 2009). 

V. LeCroy and MacFaddin, Lit. Rel. No. 21280 (Nov. 4, 2009) and In the Matter of J.P. 
Morgan Securities Inc., AP File No. 3—13673 (Nov. 4, 2009). 
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• impose collateral bars against regulated persons across all seg- 
ments of the securities industry, not just one segment. 

• seek penalties in cease-and-desist proceedings. 

• seek penalties against aiders and abettors under the Invest- 
ment Advisers Act of 1940. 

• add aiding and abetting authority to the Securities Act of 1933 
and the Investment Company Act of 1940. 

• obtain increased access to grand jury materials. 

• clarify the application of Section 106 of the Sarbanes-Oxley Act 
of 2002 to allow the SEC and PCAOB to review workpapers 
and other documents of foreign auditors. 

Although the roles of regulation, transparency, and enforcement 
are critical in addressing systemic risk, each has potential short- 
comings. Therefore, any financial regulatory reform should include 
a Financial Stability Oversight Council that can identify risks 
across the system, write rules to strengthen existing standards, 
minimize systemic risk, and help ensure that future regulatory 
gaps — and arbitrage opportunities — are minimized or avoided. 



